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PREFACE 


HE author has no apology to make in presenting this volume to the public. Only would 
he beg permission to offer a few words stating the reason for undertaking the arduous 
task of gathering all the data contained herein. 

It is now soon nineteen years since the writer came to California. Not many years 
had passed before inquiries came reregarding farm conditions of this State. Ignorant 
as he was on the subject he paid little or no attention at first, but these inquiries did 

not cease, and finally a thought came to his mind, ‘‘Here you might be of some service to your people.’’ 

But in order to enlighten others it was necessary to enlighten one’s self, so the writer connected himself 

with the Agricultural Department of the University of California and there received authentic informa- 

tion on all subjects pertaining to the climatic and agricultural conditions of the State. 

An additional circumstance became a potent factor in adding stimulus to the work. Each passing year 
recorded a considerable number of Lutheran families from the Eastern or Middle Western States settling 
here and there in this vast domain. And as a result they became lost, completely swallowed up as it were, 
in this maelstrom of materialism and—in all matters spiritual—indifferentism, so prevalent and dominat- 
ing in these regions of the Western Coast. 

The object of this volume, therefore, is self-evident. Its immediate purpose is to give authentic 
information regarding the potentialities of soil and climate in California. And this information is specific- 
ally intended to benefit those of our brethren in other parts who contemplate going out in search of a 
home in this distant and to them unknown country. 

Ever since the early dawn of human history man has been of a roaming nature. And westward has 
been his course. This migratory trait of human kind is pre-eminently true of the race from which we 
spring. In the course of years thousands and tens of thousands of our people have left the regions where 
they first settled in this great land of possibilities, some going North and some West, some here and some 
there. And as a consequence many of them have gone astray. In view of this condition we have a duty 
imposed upon us as Christians. We owe to our people that we direct them, as far as we are able to do 
so, in this very vital matter of finding new homes and forming new:communities. This is an effectual way 
of promoting their true welfare—which is not only material but primarily spiritual. 

An endeavor to fulfill this Christian duty is not a new departure in the history of the American 
church. An effort to gather friends and relatives and members of the same faith into communities has 
been an integral element in the upbuilding and shaping of the Christian church in this country. In reflect- 
ing on our own branch ofthis work, we find this to be true. The congregations of Muskego, Koshkonong, 
Spring Prairie, Rock Prairie, and many more too numerous to mention—the main-spring in their forma- 
tion was the community element, a desire of brethren to live and worship together and a recognition of 
the truth that ‘‘United we stand, but divided we fall.’’ 

It is the hope and prayer of the writer that the information contained in this volume may result not 
only in some material value in the work of upbuilding the Lutheran Church in this part of our land, but 
add to the spiritual welfare of the individual as well. 

Thinking it would be of interest to the reader to get a collective view of the work of the Lutheran 
Church in California, the author has endeavored to gather and present the material necessary for this 

purpose. 

As it will be noticed, special stress is laid on the English missionary work in San Francisco. The 
reason is obvious. This missionary activity is the first effort by our Synod in the way of distinctively 
English Lutheran church-work. In the disaster befalling our city in 1906 this initial effort was well-nigh 
destroyed. But for the assistance of our brethren in the faith—particularly in the Eastern congrega- 
tions—there would be no English Lutheran Church of our Synod in San Francisco today. The writer, 
therefore, feels that our church people should know about the rehabilitation of Trinity Church and become 
more acquainted with its members by scanning the pages of this volume, dedicated to the honor of all 
those who came to our rescue in the hour of greatest need. 

A chapter, entitled ‘‘The Main Outlines of the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Church-Work in America,’’ 
will also be found in this volume. All the work of our church out here has, to a great extent, been made 
possible by the noble efforts and sacrifices on the part of our Hastern brethren. Our church people here, 





therefore, cherish a strong desire to learn more about the work of establishing our Lutheran Zion in 
America. In an effort to satisfy this desire the writer deemed it fitting and proper to add this chapter. 
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tion is growing apace. The number of pastors who 

are not obliged to officiate in English, on some 
occasion or other, is steadily decreasing. On the other 
hand a constantly increasing number of our churches 
employs the English language, along with the Norwegian 
or Danish, in the training of the young and in public 
worship; in several of these congregations English pre- 
dominates; in some it has become the official language. 
And of late years still another stage in this development 
has been reached. I refer to the organization of not a 
few exclusively English congregations which are affiliated 
with our Synod, or at all events served by our pastors. 
Indeed no wide acquaintance with the cities, particularly 
of the Northwest and the Pacific Coast, is necessary to 
foster the conviction that the call for more such work is 
urgent, and that our present number of English congre- 
gations could soon be materially increased, if we but had 
the laborers needed to develop only those fields which 
now are inviting us to enter. Even with our present 
deplorably insufficient supply of ministers, the prospects 
are that the year 1908 will register several additions to 
the list. 

The significance of the facts here presented will be- 
come still more apparent, when we consider that hardly 
more than a decade has passed since our Synod for the 
first time entered independently upon exclusively English 
church-work, and gave it in charge of a pastor who should 
devote all his time and energy to such work only. And 
it certainly appears prophetic of a bright future for this 
branch of our work, that our very first distinctively 
English mission has leng ago developed into a vigorous 
self-supporting congregation, which last summer settled 
in a church home that in point of size is excelled by but 
a few churches in our Synod, and in point of beauty and 
comfort by none. I refer to Trinity English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of San Francisco, which has been 
served from the beginning of its existence until the 
present time by the same pastor, the Rev. E. M. Stensrud. 

In view of the present status and the future pros- 
pects of our English work, even a brief sketch of the 
history of this pioneer English mission in our Synod 
may afford instruction and encouragement. And a 
further reason why such an article should prove accept- 
able is furnished by the circumstance that no full account 
of the dedication of Trinity Church has hitherto appeared 


le NXHE English work within our synodical organiza- 


in the HeraLp a neglect, let it be said, for which a most 
humble apology is due from the present writer to the 
editor and the readers of this periodical, and in partic- 
ular to Trinity congregation. 

The mother church of our Synod in San Francisco, 
in fact, the first Seandinavian Lutheran congregation on 
the Pacific Coast, was the church of Our Savior’s, estab- 
lished in 1870. During the first years of its existence 
the successive pastors were not permitted to confine their 
activity to the city, but were called to minister also to the 
Seandinavian colonies, which were continually springing 
up in the neighboring towns and country districts. Dur- 
ing this initial period almost all their ministrations were 
carried on in the mother tongue. But as more laborers 
arrived on the field, and the resident pastor—from 1880 
to 1895, and again since 1898, the Rev. O. Groensberg— 
was enabled to devote his time more exclusively to his 
city parish, it became even more necessary to employ the 
language of our country in the work of the church. 

In the majority of Norwegian and Danish settlements 
in the United States the Anglicizing process is at present 
going on too rapidly, in our opinion. We do not, of 
course, object to our people learning the language of their 
adopted country. It is but natural and right that they 
should do so as quickly as possible, but we do deplore 
that so many cast overboard the mother tongue in their 
zeal for mastering the English language. For, apart 
from many other considerations, the statement of one of 
the foremost American educators will ever prove true, 
that ‘‘you really can not master English in any true or 
large sense of the word without knowing something of 
other languages.’’ Particularly in view of the ease with 
which our children could be made to retain a knowledge 
of Norwegian or Danish, and to enjoy the benefits of an 
acquaintance with two languages, it certainly is a pity, 
that most children are permitted to unlearn the one in 
learning the other. It need not be pointed out that the 
abrupt suddenness of such Anglicizing is a serious menace 
to the integrity of family life among our immigrants, 
and adds greatly to the burdens which our church must 
shoulder. And nowhere, apparently, do our countrymen 
so readily abandon their old speech and adopt English 
as the language of home and heart as in California, and 
especially in San Francisco. One reason may be that the 
Seandinavian colony there never has been very large, 
when compared with our chief centers in the Northwest; 
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another may, perhaps, be found in the circumstance that 
in the early period the greater number of settlers did not 
come directly from the fatherland. At all events, Our 
Savior’s Church was soon obliged to provide English 
classes in its Sunday-school, and an ever-increasing num- 
ber of catechumens asked for English instruction. 
How to supply the spiritual wants of this host of 
young people, who had received all their religious train- 
ing in English and for the many Americanized descend- 
ants of Lutherans, who had not been affiliated with the 
ehurch—this problem, which today confronts almost 
every one of our city congregations, presented peculiar 
difficulties in San Francisco. In our smaller towns the 
problem is most commonly solved by providing English 
evening services, or by having English morning services 
on alternate Sundays. This method is also frequently 
applied in large cities, in which our Synod has several 
churches, each occupying a certain limited territory. 
But in San Francisco we had but one church, whose con- 
stituency was seattered throughout half a hundred square 
miles of territory. It is difficult to secure a good attend- 
ance in the evening when such distances are to be covered. 
Besides, Our Savior’s Church has always had a very 
specific missionary obligation over against the large 
Scandinavian floating population of the city, the sailors, 
tourists, and transients of every kind, who prefer to 
worship in the mother tongue, and might not repeat their 
visit if they should happen in on an English service. 
Consider also the varied duties of the one pastor who 
was to serve this large population, the many calls upon 
his time, the distances to be traversed in the course of 
special ministrations, and it will readily appear that he 
could not in reason be expected to undertake the addi- 
tional task of carrying on separate and specific English 
work. Still, determined efforts were made at rallying 
the Americanized element about a series of regular eve- 
ning services; but all such endeavors fell short of success 





because of the many adverse circumstances indicated 
above, so the problem remained, and became constantly 
more insistent and vexing. 

The true way out of this difficulty was plain. It 
required no great sagacity on the part of pastor and 
people to perceive that the whole situation called for the 
appointment of a second pastor, who could take charge 
of the English field. But to discover this obvious solu- 
tion was one thing; to apply it, another. If the new man 
was to be an assistant, the congregation felt that it would 
have to furnish his salary, and its financial burdens were 
already taxing it to the limit of its capacity. Or, if a 
separate English organization were to be effected, the 
same question of funds would again be the stumbling- 
block. For the treasury of the Board of Home Missions 
was regularly being drained to support the Scandinavian 
stations; and at that time our Synod had no Board of 
English Work, to which a congregation in such plight 
could look for advice and financial assistance. 

It was the providential appeal of a stout-hearted 
Christian woman to the president of our Synod, which, 
humanly speaking, saved the day for English work in 
Sen Francisco, and ultimately resulted in the founding 
of Trinity congregation. 





MRS. ALETHE NELSON* 


In the course of his remarks at the dedication of 
Trinity Church, Dr. Koren himself gave the following 
account of this memorable incident: ‘‘During a visit in 
San Francisco some years ago I was quite indisposed one 
day, and was lying on a lounge in Pastor Groensberg’s 
study, when word was brought to me that an old lady 
wished to speak with me. I begged to be excused, as I was 
far from well; but she insisted on being admitted, and 
on entering told me that she had a special request to 
make of me before I left the city; and it was a matter 
of so much moment to her that she felt impelled to pre- 
sent it to me without delay. And what was this impor- 
tant matter? She said, ‘In this city we must have an 


*Biography, page 11. 
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English congregation and have our Lutheran doctrines 
proclaimed in the English language. Not to do this 
would be a great sin which we shall rue bitterly some day. 
To my own children Norwegian has become a foreign lan- 
gauge, and my grandchildren can not understand it at 
all. Will you not promise to help us out in this matter?’ 
As I hesitated, she continued, ‘You must promise this, 
and give me your hand, as a pledge!’ I replied that I 
did not yet see my way clear to secure the organization 
which she deemed so necessary, but gave her my word 
that I would use every endeavor to fulfill her request. 
This was the first seed of the great work, in which we 
rejoice today.’’ * 


Our venerable president was faithful to his promise; 
to his wise counsel and hearty support the inauguration 
and the success of the work in San Francisco are due in 
great measure. 


The ‘‘seed’’ sown by the far-seeing and pious mother 
in Israel sent forth its first shoot in 1896. At that time 
Rev. B. Harstad was temporarily in charge of Our 
Savior’s Church, Rev. Groensberg having accepted a posi- 
tion as principal of the Pacific Lutheran Academy at 
Parkland. In response to Dr. Koren’s assurances of aid 
from the Synod and to the urgent requests of its pastor, 
the congregation in that year formally resolved to estab- 
lish a distinctively English department of its church- 
work. Mr. EH. M. Stensrud, then a student at our theo- 
logical seminary, was called as assistant pastor to con- 
duct this specific missionary enterprise. In the spring 
of 1897 he was formally installed by Rev. Carl Hoel, the 
pastor of the congregation. The installation sermon was 
delivered by the famous German Lutheran pioneer of 
California, the late President J. M. Buehler, who chose 
for this occasion the very significant and fitting text, 
‘‘But if any provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.’’ (1 Tim. 5, 8.) 


Our young assistant pastor soon discovered that Eng- 
lish missionary enterprise means up-hill work. A new 
path must be hewn out, and not a few obstacles were to 
be surmounted. The very circumstance that the work 


*Mrs. Alethe Sophia Nelson was born in Kristiansand, Norway, Sep- 
tember 19, 1831, and came to New Orleans in 1846. In 1848 she married 
Capt. Jacob Nelson, and two years later moved to California, via Panama, 
living the remainder of her life in San Francisco. On February 28, 1906, 
she died in San Jose, and was buried at San Francisco from Our Savior’s 
Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church. Rey. Groenskerg, her old pastor, 
and Rey. Stensrud, pastor of the church she had helped pray into existence, 
officiating. 

Mrs. Nelson was no ordinary woman. Her strong personality and her 
rare mental gifts give her a place among the great women, and she was 
very religious. Together with her husband, who died many years before her, 
she was one of the founders of Our Savior’s Scandinavian Church, where 
she remained a member and a mainstay until her death. Captain and 
Mrs. Nelson being childless, adopted a little girl by the name of Louise. 
In the course of years, she married Captain Charles J. Lucky. Two children 
were born to them—Karen Louise Alethe and Jacob Nelson. Losing mother 
in their tender years, ‘Grandma’ Nelson took mother’s place, and to these 
children she became a mother indeed. Her self-sacrificing work in the 
rearing of these children will never be forgotten by all who knew her. It 
was also affectionately acknowledged and gratefully remembered by Nelson 
and Lulu, when they arrived at the age of discretion. 

The Lucky family was one of the most favorably known and highly 
esteemed in the Scandinavian community of San Francisco. In church 
circles especially will never be forgotten the part this family took in the 
work of the church. Though remaining a member of the Scandinavian 
Congregation until his death, Captain Lucky was one of the strongest advo- 
cates of an English Lutheran mission at this place. A strong argument for 
so being, he found in his own home—Lulu and Nelson being unable to speak 
his mother-tongue, whose names therefore he placed on the charter member- 
ship roll of Trinity Church which he helped to organize. The Captain died 
a few years ago; his son Nelson died last July; Lulu is married to a prom- 
inent engineer of the Southern Pacifie Company—Hallock Bromley, residing 
at Los Gatos in a beautiful home built on father’s and grandma’s old 
country homestead to which she fell heir. : 


Ut 


was to be carried on under the auspices of the Seandi- 
navian congregation was not an unmixed blessing. There 
being but one house of worship to be used jointly by the 
two parts of the congregation, the English services, as a 
subordinate feature, were naturally relegated to Sunday 
evenings. There being but one congregation, it would 
be difficult to rally a special body of enthusiastic workers 
about the English cause, without arousing misgivings 
among those particularly interested in developing the 
Scandinavian department. It was hardly to be expected 
that all the older members should look with favor upon 
what to them might appear as something of an innova- 
tion, portentious, at that, of the wane of the language, 
the customs and observances which are dear to us all. 


Aside from difficulties of this character, practically 
unavoidable in a parish, where two departments, con- 
ducted by two pastors in two different languages among 
two different elements, are housed under one roof, our 
pioneer English missionary was also seriously embar- 
rassed by lack of the most necessary English church books 
and periodicals. At that time the one hymn book pub- 
lished by our Syned contained but 130 hymns; there was 
no ‘‘Our Friend,’’ no Graebner’s ‘‘Lessons’’ to interest 
and instruct the children and the teachers in the Sunday- 
school; no ‘‘Lutheran Herald’’ to acquaint young and 
old alike with the enterprises and needs of our church; 
no Laache’s ‘‘Book of Family Prayer’’ for use in the 
daily home worship; no English versions of some of the 
most precious works of Luther. 


Nowadays the pastor who engages in English work is, 
in these respects, far better equipped. Still, we are yet 
waiting anxiously for a new, enlarged and improved edi- 
tion of ‘‘Christian Hymns,’’ and, above all, for a com- 
plete Church Book and Ritual. And when we consider 
how deficient our Synod is in ‘‘helps’’ needed for effi- 
cient work in our parochial schools, in Sunday-schools, 
in Young People’s societies, and in mission fields, it may 
not be amiss to suggest that the functions as well as the 
membership of our English Board should be enlarged so 
as to enable it to assist the Board of Publication, even 
as it co-operates with the Board of Home Missions. 

One great hindrance to the advancement of our Eng- 
lish work in San Francisco was eliminated on April 24, 
1899, when Our Savior’s Church unanimously resolved 
to authorize the organization of an independent English 
congregation, and permitted such of its members as pre- 
ferred English to depart in peace. Only three families 
and about a dozen young people availed themselves of 
this permission; however, several families who had not 
been connected with the Scandinavian congregation 
joined the new organization, swelling the number of pay- 
ing members to twenty-five. ‘‘Not a very gratifying re- 
sult of two years’ labor,’’ you may say. We beg to differ. 
It should be borne in mind that Pastor Stensrud during 
these two years had organized and served our first Eng- 
lish congregation, St. Paul’s in Oakland. But apart from 
that, a very rapid numerical growth at the start is 
not, as a rule, a healthy symptom in a church, any more 
than in a plant. ‘‘A young tree should grow wood.’’ 
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Hampered as the new enterprise had been by the condi- 
tions referred to, the band that had rallied around it was 
large indeed. And its members would be likely to prove 
loyal and united, welded together by one great pur- 
pose. In the church souls should not be numbered, but 
weighed. 

The determination and discipline fostered during the 
trial period became manifest when the Enghsh work 
could develop independently. Though the new organiza- 
tion had no home and was obliged to be content with 
rented quarters, not very suitable for its purposes, its 
efforts during the first year resulted in a gain of no less 
tha 94 souls. In the sueceeding years the growth was 
not so rapid. Still up to the time of the great earth- 
quake a total of 250 souls joined the church, a remark- 
able increase under the circumstances. Another very 
eratifying feature of this development was the fact that 
almost all the new members had not hitherto been con- 
nected with any Lutheran society in the city; during the 
entire period after the organization less than a dozen 
souls were transferred from the Scandinavian mother 
church. 


But while the progress of the cause was very en- 
couraging, the lack of a church home was felt even more 
keenly. It was difficult to induce any but very good 
Lutherans to attend publie worship in an uncomfortable 
hall, when stately and well-appointed American churches 
all around were only too glad to bid them welcome. And 
another disheartening feature was the expense and dis- 
comfort devolving upon the different organizations with- 
in the church, so long as they were obliged to meet 
and carry on their work in halls used and arranged for 
other purposes. Consequently every energy was directed 
toward securing a suitable house of worship. But the 
financial capacity of the organization was lamentably 
deficient in view of the current high prices of real estate 
and building material. The object to be attained ap- 
peared very distant, and the faith and courage of pastor 
and people were often put to a very severe test. 

Finally, after three years of patient plodding, the 
congregation resolved to seek the aid of the Synod Church 
Extension. In making this appeal it could justly plead 
that the vitality shown by their body, the strategie im- 
portance of their work in the metropolis of the Pacific, 
and the prospects of wider usefulness deserved the en- 
couragement of a loan. The appeal met with a ready 
response; particularly through the good offices of Dr. 
Koren, an appropriation of $5,000 was secured in April, 
1903. This sum, together with $1,000 furnished by the 
congregation, was straightway devoted to the purchase 
of a church lot. The committee appointed to decide on 
the location of the future church consisted of Messrs. 
J. J. Olsen, Fred Miller and Pastor Stensrud. It de- 
serves special mention because of the rare good judgment 
exhibited in the selection made. The lot, 60x122, is near 
the intersection of Howard and Eighteenth, a point easily 
reached from all parts of the city and the very center 
of the main Lutheran section. At the present time the 
value of this church site is estimated at $10,000. 
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The substantial support given the cause by the Synod 
was reflected in the new zeal and energy with which the 
congregation set itself to the task of erecting its church 
home. Even before the receipt of the loan from the 
Church Extension, the establishment of a building fund 
had been formally authorized. But now the work of 
soliciting subscriptions was pushed with great vigor, and, 
owing particularly to the untiring efforts of the pastor, 
the handsome sum of $5,000 was pledged by the close of 
1903. In the following year a lke amount . was 
subseribed. 

It was in the summer of this year that the present 
writer, during a sojourn in San Francisco, became ac- 
quainted with Trinity congregation, its history, char- 
acter and aims. I was particularly impressed with the 
importance and extent of the field for English Lutheran 
work in the city, and with the wise and deliberate fore- 
casting of the congregation for the occupation of this 
field. The interest and devotion manifested by the mem- 
bers, and the hearty good-will with which the building 
project was greeted by the Lutherans, of the city in gen- 
eral, justified me in counselling the congregation to elect 
a building committee and to have plans prepared for the 
edifice at once. In August a building committee was 
appointed, consisting of the pastor and Messrs. O. A. 
Tveitmoe, J. J. Olsen, Fred Miller and K. M. Dahl. 
At a later date this committee received a valuable re- 
enforcement in Messrs. A. Sonderup and Otto Ottesen. 
Before consulting an architect a great deal of time and 
thought was expended in discussing the size, style and 
material of the proposed church. After arriving at a sub- 
stantial agreement on these points, Architect August 
Nordin was engaged to prepare plans and specifications 
in accordance with the suggestions furnished by the com- 
mittee. Those of our readers who have had experience in 
erecting churches will anticipate the usual thunderclap. 
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The estimate of the architect, of course, called for an 
expenditure far in excess of that contemplated by the 
committee. More than $16,000 would be required to put 
up the structure, for which the committee had fondly 
imagined that but little more than the $10,000 in sight 
would be sufficient. And, in addition to this, several 
thousand dollars more would be required to furnish the 
church and make it ready for use. 

But the building committee rose superbly to the oc- 
easion. Its members were convinced that the substitu- 
tion of a smaller and less substantial building for the 
one planned would not serve the best interests of the 
cause. On the other hand, it would not do to cumber so 
young a congregation with a heavy debt. A few mem- 
bers, who had already contributed largely to the fund, 
on August 7, 1905, pledged themselves anew for a magnifi- 
cent total of $5,000. This act of self-sacrificing gen- 
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erosity left the congregation no choice. The plans were 
accepted, the contract awarded, and operations begun 
without delay. February 11, 1906, the cornerstone was 
laid in the presence of a large assembly. The text 
selected for this occasion by the preacher, Rev. J. 
Johansen, of Fresno, gave an eminently fitting expres- 
sion to the deepest heart-sentiment of the faithful work- 
ers, ‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’’ The intro- 
ductory address was delivered by Rey. 8. B. Hustvedt, 
of Oakland; and Pastors O. Groensberg and J. Schroeder 
brought greetings from the Scandinavian mother church 
and the German Lutheran churches respectively. 


On Easter Sunday of that year the congregation 
moved into the commodious Sunday-school auditory of 
the new church, with the intention of conducting its work 
there until the entire building should be ready for use. 
We shall not attempt to picture the grateful joy with 
which the congregation then celebrated the Festival of 
Hope.. For eight years they had been without a church 
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home of their own. Now the object of their long-con- 
tinued endeavors, sacrifices and prayers stood before them 
in concrete form. Only a few weeks more, and the cap- 
stone would be placed on their labors, when the temple 
reared should be consecrated to the Lord. 


Three days after came the great earthquake with its 
many attendant horrors, dashing to the ground all these 
cherished plans and fond hopes. During the great con- 
flagration which followed it appeared as though not only 
the new building must crumble away, but the whole or- 
ganization as well. But the Triune God stretched forth 
His omnipotent arm to protect the church that bore His 
name. As by a miracle the new building was saved. 
The ocean of fire rolled on toward it, engulfing every- 
thing in its path; but at the rear wall of the church 
it made a sudden turn and passed by. And not one 
member of the congregation perished in the catastrophe; 
but a very few left the city, and the organization re- 
mained practically intact. 


Still, the troubled period of reconstruction called for 
all the reserve faith, loyalty and courage of the congre- 
gation. The pastor and several of the members had lost 
all their belongings and were homeless. Even the more 
well-to-do were almost crippled financially. The busi- 
ness and labor interests of the city were in confusion, 
and the readjustment of all affairs threatened to be a very 
slow process. About one-half of the subscription to the 
church was still outstanding, and the prospects of col- 
lecting these sums were apparently small. A correspond- 
ingly large debt, amounting to many thousands, rested 
on the building, and to repair the damage wrought by 
the earthquake, so that the work of the congregation could 
be carried on there, would require an additional outlay 
of more than $5,000. The outlook was gloomy in the 
extreme, but through the grace of God the congregation 
stood this new test nobly and came out of the trial in 
triumph. All who were able to do so paid in their sub- 
scriptions, more than $4,000 being recovered in this man- 
ner. God opened the hearts of brethren in the faith 
throughout the land, and the gifts sent in by them ecov- 
ered the damage to the building, and set on their feet 
again those members who had lost their all. Many 
friends of the cause in the city itself came to the assist- 
ance of the struggling congregation, and the members 
themselves did all in their power to restore normal con- 
ditions in the affairs of the church. 


From information gained during the writer’s second 
sojourn in San Francisco last summer, too much can 
hardly be said in praise of the heroic morale shown 
by the building committee in these troublous times. They 
were all sufferers from the catastrophe to a greater or 
less extent, and might, without causing adverse criticism, 
have directed their attention exclusively to the readjust- 
ment of their own affairs. But they rallied about their 
dear church as one man, with a high courage and un- 
swerving loyalty, with a self-sacrificing devotion to its 
interests and an indefatigable energy which served as an 
inspiring example to the whole congregation, and could 
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not but result in the quickening and fresh progress of 


the cause. Special mention should here also be made of 
the magnanimity shown by the contractor, Mr. Fred 
Miller. Very few business men suffered more severely 
in the great calamity than he, and he sorely needed 
every dollar tied up in the building to retrieve his own 
losses; still he never complained because of the slowness 
with which the payments came in, particularly during the 
first months after the disaster; though often pressed for 
funds himself, he was always patient with the church 
and accommodated himself to its needs in a manner 
which won for him the sincere gratitude of all its friends. 

Many other instances of a similar spirit of sacrifice 
and genuine attachment to the cause of the church might 
be recorded, but space will not permit. The congrega- 
tion as a whole manifested during this severe test a trust 
in God and a whole-hearted ardor and zeal, by which 
they gave their very best testimony to the worth of the 
English Lutheran cause. It is, indeed, a cheering sign 
to all who desire the advancement of English work, that 
our pioneer mission has evinced throughout the storm 
and stress of its early stage these typical Christian graces 
of faith, hope and love. 

The blessing of God rests upon His own work carried 
on in His spirit, and Trinity congregation enjoyed a fore- 
taste. of its reward of grace when it was enabled, but 
little more than a year after the great catastrophe, to 
gather for worship in its finished church home and to 
dedicate it to the Triune God. 

The day of dedication, July 28, 1907, will ever be a 
glad memory in the hearts of the members and friends 
of Trinity church. The weather was perfect, and the 
beautifully decorated edifice was more than filled with 
a festal throng, numbering over 600, when the service 
of consecration was to begin. Not only the members 
and their friends, with representatives of the Lutheran 
churches in San Francisco and Oakland, participated, 
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but what also added greatly to the pleasure and dignity 
of the occasion was the presence of the president of the 
Synod, Dr. V. Koren, and the president of the Pacific 
District, Rev. L. C. Foss, and of many pastors and dele- 
gates from our churches on the entire Coast, who were 
attending the convention of the District Synod in Oak- 
land. The service was conducted according to the ritual 
of our church. The introductory address was delivered 
by Rev. H. A. Stub, of Seattle, Wash. Taking as his 
text Psalm 95, 1-7, the speaker gave an interesting and 
graphic sketch of the history of the congregation— 
from which some features have been incorporated in this 
paper—and then proceeded to point out the special rea- 
sons which the congregation had for celebrating this fes- 
tival with joy and thanksgiving—all this in a manner 
which could not but stir deeply the hearts of all and 
move them to worship in spirit and truth. The dedica- 
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tion sermon was preached by the writer, pursuant to a 
promise given three years before. After the prayer of 
consecration and the offering, congratulatory addresses, 
both edifying and heartening, were delivered by Dr. 
Koren, representing the Synod, by Rev. L. Carlsen, our 
seamen’s missionary, on behalf of the Scandinavian 
mother church, and by Rey. J. H. Theiss, vice-president 
of the California and Nevada District of the German 
Lutheran Missouri Synod. A noteworthy feature of the 
services was the excellent singing, for which the credit 
is due in great part to the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Stensrud, 
who also presided at the organ. The well-trained choir 
not only rendered an inspiring anthem, but helped to 
give precision and vigor to the singing of the hymns. 
The other musical numbers, a duet by Miss Marie Son- 
derup and Mrs. W. Pow, and the solo by Mrs. P. Paul- 
sen, also were of an uplifting character and in strict 
keeping with the solemn occasion. 

After the dedication service the entire audience was 
invited to partake of a fine supper, served by the ladies 
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of the congregation in the spacious Sunday-school audi- 
tory on the first floor. And in the evening the festival 
exercises were rounded off in a very happy manner by 
a really admirable concert given by the musical forces 
of Trinity and St. Paul ’s, Oakland, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. P. J. Oksen. 

Trinity congregation has every reason to be satisfied 
with its church home. The building is an imposing two- 
story Gothic structure in brick, 45x100, with a tower 123 
feet in height. A broad flight of steps leads up from the 
sidewalk to the entrance on the ground floor. This lower 
story 1s occupied mainly by the spacious Sunday-school 
room, which is 13 feet high. In front of it is a wide 
lobby, to the left a ladies’ reception room with lavatory, 
and to the right a gentlemen’s room also with lavatory. 
In the rear there is a large parlor for the use of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, with a modern kitchen to the right, 
and to the left a pleasant room for the confirmation class. 
From the front lobby two broad stairways lead up to the 
main auditorium, which has a raised floor, and, together 
with the gallery, will seat comfortably about 500. On 
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the pulpit side of the chancel is the good-sized vestry ; 
on the opposite side is a space reserved for the choir, and 
for a pipe organ, which is yet to be provided. 

The entire building is lighted by electricity, and the 
arrangements for ventilation, as well as the other ap- 
pointments, are thoroughly modern. The furnishings are 
in keeping with the general character of the edifice and 
have been donated by individual members and by the 
church organizations. The comfortable pews, which cost 
$1,436, and the handsome carpets and draperies, worth 
$800, are to be paid for by the Ladies’ Aid Society in 
four annual installments. One lady raised a substan- 
tial sum for the carpet fund. The Young People’s Soci- 
ety pays for the altar $385, and for the organ $250. The 
Sunday-school provides the baptismal font, which cost 
$69. The payment of two beautiful windows has been 
guaranteed by two ladies. The small one in the front, 
valued at $100, represents ‘‘Gethsemane.’’ A large one 
in the chancel wall cost $300 and represents the ‘‘Resur- 
rection.’’ The latter forms an ingenious and striking 
composition with the reredos of the altar, which bears 
the inscription, ‘‘He is risen.’? On the altar front there 
appear the words, ‘‘Faith, Hope and Charity.’’ Thus 
the windows and the inscriptions together represent the 
sum total of Christianity. 


Considering the quality of the material used through- 
out the structure together with the completeness and 
elegance of all the appointments and furniture, the total 
cost of the church, $23,000, is very reasonable. At the 
time of the dedication about $17,500 had been paid. With 
the blessing of God the congregation will no doubt in a 
comparatively short time be able to discharge all its out- 
standing financial obligations. 

In closing this sketch of Trinity Church we join from 
the heart in the sentiments voiced by Pastor Theiss at the 
dedication: ‘‘May God bless this congregation, and may 
the word of God always be proclaimed here in its truth 
and purity. We pray that this house may thus become 
the house of refuge for many sinners, and that the Lord 
will always dwell in your midst with His peace and grace 
and glory. And may streams of divine blessing and com- 
fort also ever flow from this congregation into our other 
churches, to the honor of God and the salvation of many 
souls !’’ 


Trinity Lutheran Sunday-School 


By Cuar.tes M. CLaussEN, SUPPLEMENTED BY GEO. KRULL 


when he is old, he will not depart from it.’’ 

(Prov. 22:6.) It was with this thought in mind 
that Trinity Lutheran Sunday-school was started. This, 
however, was no easy task. The young congregation 
had only evening exercises, as our pastor was serving 
St. Paul’s Church in Oakland on Sunday mornings 
But when the situation seemed most hopeless, God sent 
Rey. J. N. Andersen to St. Paul’s Church, thus releas- 


hes up a child in the way he should go; and 


ing our pastor, and on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 5, 1899, our Sunday-school was organized. Thirty 
children responded to the first call. Rev. and Mrs. E. 
M. Stensrud, Miss Lydia Krull (now Mrs. Chas. Claus- 
sen), Miss Adelaide Gudmundsen, Miss Emily J. Olsen, 
Miss Hulda Gudmundsen, Mrs. Elisabeth Paulsen, were 
the first teachers, the pastor being superintendent. 
Our congregation at this time had, so to speak, no 
means nor any church edifice. The Mission Parlor Hall 
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in Seventeenth Street was selected as a meeting-place, 
which, in view of our finances and otherwise, seemed best 
suited for the purpose. After we had been there a year 
and a half, it was decided to move to the Mission Opera 
Hall in Mission Street, where we continued until April 
8, 1906. 

At this time, our chureh edifice in Howard Street, 


with us, and the fire was stopped at the very church, 
scorching its back wall and passing by. 

The dreadful days that followed will not be for- 
gotten. People were scattered, parents separated from 
children and children from parents—death and destruc- 
tion on every hand. Our church people, though saved 
from death, were deeply affected and up to May 13, 
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between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, was under 
construction and so nearly finished that we could move 
into the church basement. And so on April 15, 1906, 
we celebrated a blessed Easter service in our own church- 
home. All who worshiped with us on that day will 
remember how grateful we were for now being able to 
worship in our own church. It had been extremely 
difficult to carry on our Sunday-school work in public 
halls. Parents did not approve of such places for the 
Sunday-school and in some cases children were not 
permitted to come. However, the little flock kept on 
steadfastly and when we left the Mission Opera Hall 
the attendance had increased to one hundred children 
enrolled, with ten teachers. 


After our first Easter service in the church base- 
ment, we looked forward with longing to the next Sun- 


day and to a new era with increasing activity in our 


ce 


Sunday-school, but ‘‘man’s will is not God’s will.”’ 
April 18, 1906, the great catastrophe came. The earth 
shook, houses fell and, to add to the horror, fire, uncon- 
trollable, followed up the work of destruction. Slowly 
but surely, the fire worked its way up to our church, 
and, as it stood there half in ruins, it looked as if the 
flames would make it a thing of the past, but God was 


1906, we were unable to gather our children for Sunday- 
school. On this date we started our Sunday-school 
again after the fire. The debris was now so much cleared 
from the church that the children, by walking on planks, 
could reach the side door to the basement. Hight chil- 
dren came, and little by little, a few-children were added 
each Sunday and in 1908 the attendance was again nor- 
mal. About this time seventy-five Finnish children were 
added to our Sunday-school. The Finnish Lutherans 
were without a church home, and temporarily their 
children attended our school, continuing with us nearly 
two years. But when their own church matters were 
re-established, they naturally left us. We were sorry, 
but their duty was to their own church first. 

Great difficulties were encountered in the years that 
followed. It was hard to get the children to attend 
regularly and material for teachers was scarce. The 
enrollment hovered around the one hundred mark and 
it seemed impossible to get above this number. And 
only an average of forty-nine could be depended on for 
attendance. In September, 1909, we decided to re- 
organize the Sunday-school with a view to increasing 
its efficiency. To this end, an assistant superintendent 
was elected, whose duty it should be to get in touch with 
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the parents of children who did not attend regularly and 
to look after all business and improvements of the Sun- 
day-school. However, all recommendations were to be 
subject to the approval of the board of teachers. The 
system proved a success. In 1910 the enrollment was 
raised to 239, with an average attendance of 92, and 
an average collection per Sunday of $4. This system 
is to this this day in effect and gives universal satis- 
faction. 


Some years ago the Sunday-school took up the work 
of soliciting subscriptions for our church paper, the 
Lutheran Herald. At that time the Lutheran Herald 
had only five subscribers in San Francisco, but in a 
year’s time we succeeded in placing the paper in about 
fifty homes, besides sending sample copies into nearly 
two hundred homes for periods of four and five weeks 
each. 


As a means to interest our children in foreign mis- 
sions, the Sunday-school has a birthday bank. At the 
advent of birthdays the children and teachers drop into 
the bank as many pennies as they are years old. At 
the close of the year we send it off to one of our 
missions. 


A eradle-roll has also been organized; its object is to 
interest parents of children under Sunday-school age in 
the work of the church. This branch of the Sunday- 
school work deserves credit for its commendable work. 
At the present time the head of the cradle-roll is Mrs. 
George Krull. 


That our Sunday-school has been a blessing, we may 
judge by its results. Many of our present congregation 
members have grown up in the folds of the Sunday-school, 
and through this institution our church has reached 
many people, otherwise impossible to reach. The Sun- 
day-school has also been able to help the congregation 
financially and, like our other church organizations, it 
has ever been ready to extend a helping hand in pro- 
moting the Kingdom. 


The Sunday-school has adopted a graded system, 
comprising ten grades. A child, having gone through 
these grades, has learned his Bible history, Catechism and 
the Epitome, in brief, covered all that is required of a 
child for confirmation. Our present enrollment is 200 
children and 20 teachers and officers. Our average 
weekly contribution is $4.80 and our average attendance 
per Sunday is 90 children. Our present officers are: 
Superintendent, Rev. E. M. Stensrud; first assistant 
superintendent and treasurer, Geo. N. Krull; second 
assistant superintendent, Henry Ahrens; musical direc- 
tor, Mrs. E. M. Stensrud; organist, Rigmor Nygaard and 
Ingeborg Stensrud; secretary, Lilly Johnson; our pres- 
ent teachers, the pastor, Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, Charles 
M. Claussen, George Krull, Mrs. George Krull, Mrs. F. 
Fisher, F. Fisher, Rigmor Nygaard, Osear Brorby, Inge- 
borg Stensrud, Jennette Sterud, Mrs. H. Gessler, Emma 
Giessler, Emilie Hansen, Esther Throndsen, F. V. A. 
Scott, Mrs. Ed. Larsen, Elizabeth Larsen and Mrs. Emma 
Higgins. 
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During the sixteen years of the existence of our 
Sunday-school, peace and harmony did ever permeate this 
blessed work. Never was there a time that the teachers 
and officers did not work together in an effort to obtain 
the best possible results, nor was ever any sacrifice on 
their part considered too great in the work for our 
children. 

In this connection we can not forbear to mention 
some of the noble workers who have spared neither time 
nor effort in the work to create and uphold the present 
high standard of our Sunday-school, and who are now 
not with us as teachers: Henry Olsen, John Olsen, Jr., 
7Mrs. A. P. Hansen, Margaret Hansen, Anna Bammann, 
Sam. Braunwarth, Harold Paulsen, Gustave Paulsen, 
<Mabel Johnson (now Mrs. Brorby), Ethel Johnson (now 
Mrs. Allan), Mrs. J. Hellingsen, Mrs. O. Bellesen, Ragna 
Throndsen, Martha Throndsen (now Mrs. McKay), Ethel 
Bollier (now Mrs. Thompson), Mrs. J. Akard, Albert 
Throndsen, Marie Sonderup (now Mrs. Olsen, Jr.), Clara 
Olsen (now Mrs. Pettersen), Sophie Hansen, Lulu Lucky 
(now Mrs. Bromley). 

In conclusion the compilers of this article can not 
refrain from making one more comment and that is in 
regard to the work of our musical director, Mrs. Stens- 
rud. It has been a pleasure as well as a privilege both 
for teachers and pupils to receive instruction in our 
church hymns under Mrs. Stensrud’s inspired leader- 
ship. Her way of explaining the music, her spirit and 
zeal, the soul she puts into her work, have produced 
results which will bear fruit long after Mrs. Stensrud 
is gone. 

THANSEN AND EJOHNSON FAMILIES 

In speaking of the deserving workers of the Sunday- 
school the author can not forbear making special mention 
of a couple of families whose names do not otherwise 
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Mrs. F. B, Fisher, George Krull, Mrs. Chas. Claussen, George Larsen, Anna 


Bammann, Mrs. O. Lervoog, Mrs. G. Krull, Mrs. J. Akard, Ethel Johnson. 


Ragna Throndsen, Albert Throndsen, Margaret Hansen, Rey. E. M. Stensrud, Mrs. H. M. Stensrud, S. Braunwarth, Lilly Johnson. 
Ethel Bollier, Chas. Claussen, Mabel Johnson, Freda Miller. 


appear in these columns—the Hansens and the John- 
Their many years’ work as teachers in the Sun- 
day-school and their missionary efforts in bringing new 
pupils under the influence of the Word deserve recog- 
nition. 


sons. 


Not least is this true of Mrs. A. P. Hansen. In the 
course of years many of the children who have attended 
our Sunday-school and were later confirmed in the church 
may thank Mrs. Hansen for getting them started in the 
good way. The name of the A. P. Hansen family also 
appears on the charter-membership roll of the congrega- 
The Hansens are among those whose absence from 
the church worship is a rare exception. Three children 
were born to Mr. and Mrs. Hansen—William, Margaret 
and Esther, all of whom have been confirmed in Trinity. 
Wilham now resides at San Jose, Esther and Margaret 
at the parental home in Appleton Avenue of this city, 
and follow the example of their Christian parents in tak- 
ing live interest in the work of the church. 


tion. 


Than the Johnson family no one could be more grate- 
ful in reflecting upon the establishment of an English 
Lutheran church in our community. Strangers in a 
strange city, many children growing up not learning the 
language of father and mother, surrounded by churches 
using the language of the children, they were naturally 
lost to the Lutheran church. In the course of time Trin- 
ity Church became known in the community as a con- 
gregation where the faith of the fathers was imparted 


in the language of the children—the English. This 
happy and significant fact providentially reached the 
Johnson home, nor did it take them long to decide where 
they belonged and where they henceforth would lend their 
efforts in God’s vineyard. Ever since then all the John- 
sons, the widowed mother and her daughters—Mabel, 
Lilly, Ethel, Helene—have labored diligently in Trinity 
Church. Mrs. Mamie Johnson, as we first learned to 
know her, now Mrs. Leopold Spath, has reason to be 
thankful because of her good children and the strong 
interest they take in the work of the church. 


On March 25, 1914, there was a double wedding at 
the Johnson home. Mabel, the eldest daughter, was mar- 
ried to J. Osear Brorby, who is an earnest and faith- 
ful worker in the Sunday-school and the church gener- 
ally. Mr. Brorby was born in Clayton County, Iowa, 
December 3, 1883, and came to California in March, 1912. 
He is now holding an important position in the employ 
of the Standard Oil Company. A son has been born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Brorby, John Oscar. The happy couple 
reside in Noe Street, San Francisco. 


Ethel was married to James H. C. Allan, who has 
also joined Trinity and is now one of its staunch sup- 
porters. He was born in San Francisco, September 16, 
1892. He comes from a Christian home of the good old 
type. These young couples give ample evidence of the 
value of Christian training from early childhood and 
youth. 
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The Ladies’ Aid Society 


By the President, Mrs. E. M. StenNsrup 


T HAS ever been woman’s privilege to assist in the 
establishing and upbuilding of the Christian congre- 
gation. In Acts, ninth chapter, we read of Tabitha, 

or Doreas, a disciple at Joppe, “‘full of good works,’’ 
among which is mentioned that of ‘‘making clothes for 
the poor.’’ Her death and her resurrection by the 
Apostle Peter became the occasion for the conversion of 
many. In the sixteenth chapter of the same book we 


learn that a woman named Lydia of Thyatira was the, 


first convert of St. Paul in Europe, and thus indirectly 
opened the door to the Christian missions there. 


MRS. HE. M. 





MRS. A: SONDERUP 





STENSRUD 





In our day these Christian workers are found in great 
numbers—wherever the gospel message has sounded— 
and realizing that “‘In union there is strength,’’ in the 
church as well as outside of it, it has become customary 
among us to form ladies’ societies to assist the congrega- 
tion in the various branches of its work. 

When. Trinity English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
was organized in San Francisco on April 24, 1899, the 
ladies of the church were not slow to realize their duty 
and their opportunity. A meeting was held at the 


pastor’s residence, 235 Thirteenth Street, on June 8 of 





MRS. J. J. 


OLSEN, Sr. 


MRS. A. THRONDSEN 
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MRS. LYDIA KRULL 
(Honorary Member) 


the same year, and the Ladies’ Society of Trinity Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized. ‘The 
following were its charter members: Mrs. John Christen- 
sen, 12 Eleventh Street; Mrs. C. Johnson, 1122 Deharo 
Street; Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Sr., 708 Castro Street; Mrs. 
Lina Markman, 333 Thirteenth Street; Mrs. Dorethea 
Bruun, 127 Fourteenth Street; Mrs. Peter Paulsen, 15 
Frankfort Avenue; Mrs. O. Bellesen, 1171 Folsom Street ; 
Mrs. T. Mikkelsen, 1729 McAllister Street; Mrs. A. P. 
Hansen, 90914 Capp Street; Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, 235 
Thirteenth Street; Miss Mary Hansen, 1124 Fulton 
Street ; Mrs. L. Larsen, 57 Hardy Street; Mrs. L. Wittke, 
427 Third Street; Mrs. P. Johnsen, 4222 Nineteenth 
Street. 

The object of this organization is two-fold: To further 
the cause of the English Evangelical Lutheran Mission 
at San Francisco as connected with our congregation, and 





MRS. OLINE BRORBY 
(Honorary Member) 


to perform such works of charity as Christian duty may 
require, 

A committee consisting of the pastor, Mrs. Olsen and 
Mrs. Paulsen was appointed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws, which same were adopted at the following meet- 
ing held June 15, at the home of Mrs. Paulsen, with 
Mrs. Bruun as hostess. The officers, consisting of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, together 
with sewing and visiting committees, were duly elected. 
Mrs. Stensrud became president, in which capacity she 
is still serving. Mrs. Bruun, now deceased, was chosen 
vice-president, but resigned shortly, the vacancy being 
filled by Mrs. Hansen. As secretary we find Mrs. Paul- 
sen, and as treasurer, Mrs. Olsen. The sewing committee 
consisted of Mrs. Larsen, Mrs. Mikkelsen and Mrs. Mark- 
man, and they proved to be both ambitious and indus- 
trious, for we learn that work was distributed at the 





MRS. P. PAULSEN 


MRS. A. ANDERSEN 
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MRS. J. TELLEFSEN 
next meeting, July 13, held at the home of Mrs. Chris- 
tensen. The prospect of work brought enthusiasm with 
it and in November the ladies were ready for their first 
sale, which they decided to hold on December 16. Mrs. 
Olsen offered her spacious and pleasant home for the 
occasion, and the result was most gratifying, socially 
as well as financially, netting the society $88.10. 

The visiting, or sick committee, as it was then called, 
had as members, Mrs. Wittke, Mrs. Johnsen, and Mrs. 
Bellesen, and their duty it should be to visit the sick in 
our midst and to call upon new and prospective mem- 


bers. The fourth and fifth meetings were held at the 





MISS ANNA MARIE FRIEDERICHSEN* 


*Miss Friederichsen was born April 1, 1854, in Als, Denmark. She emi- 
grated to America in 1878 and has been a resident of San Francisco for the 
last twenty-two years. Miss Friederichsen is one of the first members of Trin- 
ity Church and Trinity Ladies’ Society. ‘True as the earth” is an old say- 
ing. It fittingly applies on Anna Friederichsen as a co-worker in the church 
and as a neighbor and friend. Her sunny disposition, her even temperament 
and kindliness have won for her the love and highest respect of all who have 
learned to know her—and they are many. May the Lord give Trinity Church 
Many more members like the faithful Anna Iriederichsen |! 
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MRS. HUGO GESSLER 
homes of Mrs. Hansen and Mrs. Olsen, respectively. 
From now on, the pastor’s residence became the tem- 
porary home of the society, and regular meetings were 
held on the second Thursday of each month until 
September, 1900, when it became necessary to hold extra 
meetings in preparation for the coming sale. In June, 
1901, these became regular sewing meetings, and were 
held on the fourth Thursday of each month. 
Eneouraged by the success of their first effort, the 





MRS. MARIE 


SCHMIDT* 

*Mrs. Schmidt’s maiden name was Hansen. 
1862, in Forum, Denmark. In 
year’s stay in Iowa she came to San Francisco. 
married to Peter P. Schmidt, Rev. O. Groensberg officiating. Two children 
were born to Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt, Henry Petersen and Lily Marie. Mrs. 
Schmidt and children have been affiliates of Trinity Church from its earliest 
years. Henry and Lily belong to that first little flock representing the initial 
efforts in the establishment of a distinctively English Lutheran Sunday-school 
in the Scandinavian community of this city, and they are also members of 
one of the oldest classes confirmed in the young English congregation. The: 
faithfulness of Mrs. Schmidt in fulfilling her duties in God’s Kingdom, 
coupled with her quiet and unassuming way of being, have gained for her 
the well-deserved place of love and respect she now occupies in the hearts of 
her co-workers in Trinity. She and her children reside in Seventh Street, 
San Francisco. 





She was born October 23, 
1885 she emigrated to America. After a 
April 21, 1888, she was 
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MISS ANNA BAMMANN 
society decided that their next must be based on a larger 
scale. Mission Parlor Hall, Seventeenth Street near 
Valencia, was secured for November 22, 23 and 24, 1900. 
Committees were appointed and all set to work. Seven 
booths were designed and made by Mr. Ericksen at a 
cost of $25, and we have had yearly occasion to regret 
the loss of these by the fire of 1906. Tastefully draped 
in green and white bunting and filled with the dainty 
and useful articles prepared by the ladies, the whole pre- 
sented a most attractive appearance. With a program of 
the best San Francisco could offer—and shall we ever 
forget them, Mr. Hother Wismer, Mr. Fred Maurer, Mr. 
L. A. Larsen, Miss Millie Flynn, Miss Ida Diserens, and 
others who so willingly rendered their services whenever 
called upon—and a host of friends in attendance, this 
second venture was more gratifying than the most opti- 
mistic had dared. to hope, resulting in a net sum of 


MRS. J. AKARD 
$513.55 for the young mission, and this barring the 
raffle or any kind of chance game so often employed by 
many other church organizations to swell the receipts. 

This is now fifteen years later, and as history repeats 
itself, so one year has been much like the other. It might 
be of interest to note the financial result of our work up 
to the present time. Dues collected, $1,317.60; sales re- 
ceipts, net, $8,132.60; miscellaneous, $241.30. 

As regards the disbursement of these funds, the 
society has ever had its object in view, assisting in a 
material way those in need, not forgetting the missions 
and charitable institutions of our Synod, and ready at 
all times to promote the work of the local congregation. 

Of late years, the sewing meeting has been dispensed 
with, as the society decided that aside from the aprons, 
which are an important factor in our well-stocked booths, 
the members donate personally the articles necessary for 


‘ 





MRS. C. LARSEN 


MRS. R. B. HOWELL 
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MRS. L. SPATH 
each year’s sale. So the sewing committee became an 
apron committee, and of this committee we are justly 
proud, for with the exception of a few, they supply an 
assortment of about one hundred aprons yearly. 

But an organization of this kind is not all work, for by 
nature we are socially inclined, and being chiefly of 
Scandinavian and German stock, we all agreed, that a 
eup of coffee would help much to create a feeling of good- 





MRS. CARL J. HANSEN* 


*Mrs. Hansen’s maiden name was Anna Maria Christine Louise Hermann- 

April 15, 1894, she was married to Mr. Carl Justus Hansen, Rev. H 
Walser of St. Louis, Missouri, officiating. Three children were born to Mr. 
-and Mrs. Hansen, Reinhold Bernhard, Emilie and Carl Emil. Mr. Hansen 
was born January 1, 1865, in Schwabstadt, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 
His parents’ names were Reinhold Bernhard and Cathrine Hansen (née 
Knoop). He was educated in the state schools of Germany and emigrated to 
America in 1887, his objective point being San Francisco, where he has been 
engaged in commercial pursuits ever since his arrival. 

The Hansens are diligent workers in the cause of the English Lutheran 
church of this city. It was most welcome news to them to learn of a local 
church where the Lutheran faith was imparted in the language of the chil- 
dren. Highly appreciated by the co-workers of Trinity is the work of the 
Hansens in the various branches of the church. They live at their comfort- 
able home in Crocker Boulevard, San Francisco. 


sen. 





MRS. G. M. STERUD 

When after some months 
it was suggested to banish the coffee, the society decided 
to give that plan a trial. In fact, it was twice on trial 
with a two-fold victory for the coffee, but with the ex- 
pheit understanding that it be served with coffee-cake 
only, and this arrangement has stood the test of time, 
for it was found to be both good and practical. How- 
ever, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 


will and friendship among us. 





MRS. R. STUTE 

society, which was celebrated in due style and ceremony, 
with the members of the Ladies’ Aids of St. Paul’s 
Church of Oakland and of Grace Chureh, San Francisco, 
as our guests, the ban was lifted and the rich cakes and 
pastries were much in evidence. 

In October, 1906, the society moved into its permanent 
quarters in the church, 2222 Howard Street, near Hight- 
eenth, where the pastor and his family had located tem- 
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MRS. F. B. FISHER 


MRS. S. BRAUNWARTH 





MRS. A. P. ROEMER* 


*Mrs. Roemer’s maiden name was Anna Wilhelmina Wolff. August 31, 
1881, she was married to Adolph Philip Roemer, Rev. J. M. Buehler of St. 
Paul’s German Lutheran Church of this city officiating. Six children were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Roemer, Alma Margarethe, Alfred Charles, Edwin Wil- 
liam, Mabel Stella, Adolph Philip and Irene Stella. The eldest daughter, 
Alma, died at the age of nineteen. Mr. Roemer was born January 1, 1850, 
in Hesse, Germany. He received a good education in the home land, gradu- 
ating from the regular state institutions. At the age of scarce twenty, he 
emigrated to America. After spending a few years in the Eastern States he 
came to San Francisco, where he has been a resident for more than forty 
years. The last twenty years of his life he has held a position as clerk in 
the United States Medical Department at Fort Mason. The Roemers belong 
to the early affiliates and faithful workers in Trinity Church, joining the con- 
gregation in that period of its existence when it was without a church of its 
own and had only public halls for worship and all other church functions. 
The Roemers have therefore had their share in the work of bringing our Eug- 
lish Lutheran mission on the solid footing it now has in this metropolis. Mrs. 
Roemer’s work in the Ladies’ Society will ever be cherished in grateful mem- 
ory by her co-workers in the furtherance of our common cause. The Roemers 
are fayorably known in this community and looked upon as people in very 
comfortable circumstances. Their home is in Dolores Street, San Francisco. 


MRS. F. 0. KRAUL* 


*Mrs. Kraul’s maiden name was Marie Augusta Radtke. January 15, 
1890, she was married to Mr. Ferdinand Oscar Kraul, Rey. Julius Fuend- 
ling officiating. Two children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Kraul, Emil Henry 
and George Edward. Mr. Kraul was born November 25, 1865, in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. In his boyhood days he went to school in his native town, 
but early in life he was compelled to go out into the world and shift for him- 
self. The seafaring life had always seemed fascinating to him, nor was he 
satisfied until he was privileged to sail upon the deep seas. Fourteen years 
of his life Mr. Kraul devoted to this vocation, visiting well-nigh every port 
in the world. In 1887 he decided to quit the sea and emigrate to America. 
Variously he has been employed since he arrived in this country, but most of 
the time of his residence in San Francisco he has followed the business of 
handling butchers’ supplies. 

During the formative period of Trinity Church the Krauls became mem- 
bers and have, therefore, been afforded an ample opportunity to share in the 
upbuilding of the congregation. Much credit is due them for faithful serv- 
ices. Mrs. Kraul’s work in the Ladies’ Society deserves special mention. 
The Kraul children have virtually grown up in the Sunday-school, Young 
People’s Society and church where they were confirmed now some years ago. 
June 24, 1915, Emil, the elder son, was married to Viola Prinz, a young lady 
of rare gifts and refinement who some years ago also was confirmed in Trin- 
ity. George, the younger son, joined the United States Navy and is carving 
out his fortune in the distant isles of the Orient. The Krauls reside at their 
own home in Dolores Street, San Francisco. 
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MRS. CHAS. CLAUSSEN 


porarily, being rendered homeless by the catastrophe of 
April 18. There is no record of an April meeting of 
that eventful year, but on May 10 the ladies assembled 
at the home of Mrs. A. Sonderup, 741 Capp Street, and 
resumed regular work, meeting at the homes of various 





MRS. A. H. PETTERSEN 


MRS. J. J. OLSEN, JR. 


members during the summer. At present the society 
consists of forty-two active and two honorary members. 
Its officers are as follows: President, Mrs. E. M. Stens- 
rud; vice-president, Mrs. A. H. Pettersen; secretary, 
Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Jr.; treasurer, Miss Anna Bammann; 





MRS, H. N. SCHROEDER 
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MRS. G. KRULL 


MRS. H. SI 


MISS HANNAH SELSVOLD 
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MRS. G. HANSEN 


visiting committee, Mrs. Chas. Claussen, Mrs. A. Thrond- 
sen, Mrs. A. Andersen, Mrs. H. Smith; apron committee, 
Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Sr., Mrs. A. Sonderup, Mrs. A. H. Pet- 
tersen, Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Jr., Mrs. G. M. Sterud, Mrs. 
G. C. Walkmeister, assisted by Mrs. Ed Larsen. 

We hope and pray that the good feeling which has 
always existed among us will continue and that the Lord 





MRS. 0. BELLESEN 


MRS. H. SCHROEDER 


will bless the work in the future as He has in the past! 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ SOCIETY 

Shortly after the organization of the Ladies’ Society, 

the young ladies of the church met and formed a similar 

organization, which during its short existence assisted 

materially in the work of the young church. When 

necessity called forth the organization of the Young 


MRS. J. HELLINGSEN 
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MRS. H. L. OLSEN 





MRS. F. FRANK MRS. H. BROMLEY 





MRS. CO. THOMPSON MRS. J. LINESS 





MRS. H. N. LORENZEN 


/ 
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MRS. E. ERICKSON 


People’s Society, the young ladies decided to join their 
efforts in making it a success, and therefore discontinued 


MRS. E. E. HUSEBY 





MRS. O. LERVOOG 


their work as a separate body. A communion set was 
their special gift to the church. 


The Young People’s Society 


By THORALF O. THRONDSEN 


HE Young People’s Society of the Trinity Eng- 

lish Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized 

on October 2, 1900, and elected officers as follows: 
Rey. E. M. Stensrud, president; Mr. C. Claussen, vice- 
president ; Miss Sophie Hansen, secretary, and Miss Lulu 
Lucky (now Mrs. Bromley), treasurer. 

The object of this society is to promote the moral, 
literary and social, as well as the religious faculties of its 
members. The society has depended for new members 
chiefly upon the confirmation class. In the course of 
years intimate friends of members have applied for admis- 
sion, when they have heard of the pleasure enjoyed by 
those already enrolled. A limitation in the admission of 
new members was felt necessary to prevent the shghtest 
existence of outside dangerous influence. To accomplish 
this end an amendment to the constitution was made. 
Instead of admitting applicants on the reference of mem- 
bers, strangers are placed on probation for one year, 
unless they have been confirmed in a Lutheran church 
and come recommended by their former pastor. During 
probation year a prospective member must be a regular 
attendant at divine service, and further, he must be pres- 
ent at the regular meetings of the society ; he has a voice 
in the meeting but pays no dues, has no vote and no 
privilege to make or second motions. In this way the 
society is able to get a fair knowledge of the character 
of its members, as faulty probationers are not admitted. 

Regular meetings of the society are called in the 
church parlors on the first and third Tuesday of each 
month, unless otherwise ordered. Every meeting is 


started with devotional exercises by the pastor, who is 
present at all the meetings. After the devotion is over, 
regular business is conducted under parliamentary rules. 
Business of the society consists in communications from 
individuals and other Lutheran Young People’s Societies, 
new business in regard to future literary and social ar- 
rangements, old business consisting chiefly of committee 
reports on events having been arranged or completed. 
When all business is finished, a sociable evening is spent 
in various ways. 

The literary advancement of the members has been 
conducted, mainly, in entertaining ways. Probably the 
most instructive and interesting feature in this form has 
been debating by sides comprised of members only. Many 
of the debates have been held for the pleasure and in- 
struction of members, but occasionally their friends are 
invited, as well as all others affilated with the church. 
Wholesome amusement is provided by different members, 
who render selections on musical instruments or vocally 
by song and recitation. Humorous dialogues and effec- 
tive tableaus add a pleasing variety to many other well- 
received renditions. 

A solid groundwork in Bible and Church History has 
been acquired by the society, through the efforts of our 
pastor. In the course of years, a few minutes at each 
meeting, he has lectured on the life of St. Paul and 
Martin Luther, and also on the most important periods 
of church history, on false doctrines besieging the Truth 
in an endeavor to extinguish the lght on the road to 
salvation. 
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HENRY WIND 
FREDA MILLER 
GEORGE KRAUL 





ASTA FABER* 
WILLIAM HANSEN N. 
MABEL JOHNSON 


ETHEL BOLLIER 
TROSETH 
GEORGE LARSEN 


ALMA HANSEN 


*THE FABER CHILDREN 


The writer can not forego a mention of the Faber children. Clara and 
Asta, whose pictures appear in the Young People’s groups on these pages, be- 
long to a family of nine children, six girls and three boys. Their names, ac- 
cording to age, are as follows: Magdalena Sophie (now Mrs. Hoffmeyer), 
Clara Christa, Asta Thusnelda (now Mrs. Tuggy), Carl Gunnar Gotfred, 
Mathias Joergen, Eliazabeth Gertrude, Eva Marie Sigrid, Olga Francisco 
and Knud Halvor. All but the last two have been confirmed in Trinity 
Church and, in the course of years, they have augmented the number of 
Sunday-school pupils. Most of them, too, have been christened by the pastor 
of Trinity. Trinity Church was primarily established as a spiritual home 
for children and young folks of Lutheran parentage, and the results, as they 


now appear, show that it has not been love’s labor lost, for Trinity is now a 
church consisting mostly of children and young folks, busily engaged in the 
labor of the vineyard. In this number belong the Faber children, And 
much credit is due them for their noble efforts. 

Mr. Fred Faber, Sr., was born August, 1854, in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
In 1883 he emigrated to America and a year later arrived in San Francisco, 
where he has been a resident all these subsequent years. July 21, 1884, he 
was married to Anna Brinck (from Odense, Denmark). Rev. O. Groensberg 
officiating. Mr. Faber has distinguished himself as a successful business 
man, and is at present the proprietor and manager of an extensive grocery 
business located in Twenty-fourth Street, where he, together with his family, 
resides. 
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EDMOND HOLM EMIL KRAUL HARALD PAULSEN 
CLARA FABER ANNA CHRISTENSEN MARTHA THRONDSEN 
EMMA GIESLER THORALF THRONDSEN ELSIE STURCKE 


OSCAR BRORBY 


As a financial aid, the society has been a valuable 
asset to the church. The source of income has been in 
the collection of dues at 25 cents a month for each 
member and through entertainments with a musical 
program and the serving of refreshments at nominal 
charges. Thus the treasury has always controlled moneys 
used for the benefit of the church. Two especially profit- 
able affairs, given under the auspices of the society, were 
the concerts at Lyric Hall in 1905, and at the Fairmont 
Hotel in 1909, respectively netting $300 and $600. The Bee 
JENNETTE STERUD profits of numerous small entertainments at the Sunday- MARTIN STERUD 
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EDA SCHLICHTMANN 
EUGENE PONCET 
ETHEL JOHNSON 





LILLY JOHNSON 
LEE AKARD 


CLYDE AKARD 





ADELAIDE PONCET 
ADOLPH WIND 
RAGNA THRONDSEN 


HERBERT MILLER 


school auditory and the surplus in the treasury after 
other donations and current expenses were paid, totaled 
an additional $800. Other donations referred to were 
used for the payment of a piano and organ for the 
church. During the past eight years, at the sales held 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society, a booth has been conducted 
and taken care of by the young people and the profits 
given to the church fund. 


The society, being an advocate of physical as well as of 
mental development, has equipped the church basement 
with gymnastic apparatus for the use of the members. 
In order to systematically develop muscles, a former 
member of the society, in the person of Dr. N. Troseth, 
has volunteered to assist in the work, and with his pro- 
fessional advice and service improvement is going on 
rapidly. 
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During the past year activity has not been so brisk as 
usual on account of the Exposition, but at present thirty- 
five hard workers are enrolled ready to redouble their 
efforts during the coming year. The officers at present 
are: Mr, Adolph Wind, president; Mr. Peter Grapen- 
geter, vice-president; Miss Ingeborg Stensrud, secretary, 


The Reverends 
Stensrud, Borup and Borge and Mrs. Stensrud are honor- 
ary members. 


and Miss Jennette Sterud, treasurer. 


Through the efforts of our pastor the soci- 
ety has reached a point where it is an important factor 
in the church and community round about us. 


Facts and Figures in the Growth of Trinity English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 
By Henry L. Oxsen, 1899-1910, and Joun J. Oxsen, Jr., 1911-1916. 





JOHN J. OLSEN, JR.* 


HE congregation was organized April 24, 1899, at 

Our Savior’s Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran 

Church in Howard Street, near Thirteenth, where 
divine services were held Sunday evenings until Novem- 
ber 5, when the young congregation moved into Mission 
Parlor Hall in Seventeenth Street. 

Charter-members were: Rev. E. M. Stensrud, T. Tel- 
lefsen, John J. Olsen, Sr., Fred Miller, J. N. Lucky, 
O. T. Tonnesen, H. L. Olsen, Chr. Tellefsen, C. Mark- 
man, Capt. A. B. Gudmundsen, Capt. O. Bellesen, Eman- 
uel Bensen, Mae Sivertsen, Bertha Aarreberg, Alfrida 
Pettersen, Oscar Olsen, Lena Andersen, Louis Larsen, 
A. P. Hansen, Capt. M. Mikkelsen, H. J. Schroeder, Mar- 
tin Johan Sivertsen, Chas. John Bye, Ingeborg M. Niel- 
sen, Capt. J. S. Hellingsen, Charles Olsen, Lydia Krull, 
H. M. Smith and Nelson Toft. 

Church activities otherwise centered in the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday-school, a confirmation class, a Young 
Ladies’ and a Ladies’ Society. All other meetings than 
church services and Sunday-school were held at the resi- 
dence of the pastor, 235 Thirteenth Street. A sale in a 
small way was held at Mr. J. J. Olsen’s basement, 708 
Castro Street, toward the end of the year. 


*Biography page 44. 





The principal sources of income were: Dues, $158.25; 
collections at services, $130.40; total for year, $288.65. 
Disbursements: Minister’s salary, hall rent, home mis- 
sion, choir leading and incidentals. 
year, none. 


Assets at end of 


1900. 


Regular services at Mission Parlor Hall every Sun- 
day morning. A Young People’s Society organized in 
the month of October. 

The principal sources of income: Dues, $301; col- 
lections at services, $162.45; Young Ladies’ and Ladies’ 


Society donation, $67. This year a special fund was 


started with the object in view of acquiring a church 
To this fund, known as the Lot Fund, the two 


ladies’ societies contributed $500, the proceeds of the 


site. 


first public annual sale. 

The principal disbursements: Minister’s salary, $340 ; 
hall rent, $90; choir leading $47.50; hymn books, $29; 
home mission, $6; incidentals, $39. The $500 donated 
by the ladies was placed in the bank and became the 
church’s asset at the end of the year. 

1901. 

During this year the Young People’s Society entered 
actively into working for the congregation. Regular 
services were held in one of the lower halls on the prem- 
Seventeenth Street. 
now since that time, but in our memory lingers the fond 


ises In Some years have elapsed 
recollections of the good attendance in that quiet and 
cozy, yet commonplace, accommodation for our church 
services. 

The finances showed good increase all around during 
The Young People’s Society helped with $67, 
of which $25 went to the Church Lot Fund. The regular 
expenses were duly met and with the closing of the year 


this year. 


the Church Lot Fund had been augmented by the addi- 

tion of $400, chiefly through the work of the Ladies’ 

Society. The total sum in the fund was now $900. 
1902. 

This year found the congregation holding its services 
in the old well-known Mission Opera Hall in Mission 
Street near Seventeenth. Worshiping in a dingy hall 
year in and year out required steadfastness of purpose 
There was nothing of the spas- 
modiec element in our work. <A faster growth would have 
been encouraging, yet we were led by a spirit of optimism 


and faith in our cause. 
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and never was there any dissension. During the year 
the regular contributions for the running expense and 
the extra efforts working through the medium of the 
Ladies’ Society for the Lot Fund showed a steady in- 
The cause of our English Lutheran Church work 
The amount in bank was $1,528 


crease. 

was gaining in interest. 

at the end of this year. 
1903. 

This year embraced progress in a material sense. 
Interest in concrete form on part of the members was 
manifested, when the Church Extension of the Synod of 
the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
extended a loan, without time limit and without interest, 
in the sum of $5,000. This was to be used in acquiring 
a church site. Adding $1,000 from the amount held in 
the bank, the lot on which the present church now stands 
was bought for $6,000. With such aid from the Church 
Extension our congregation was not behind in following 
up this event with a subseription lst-for the benefit of 
the church building fund. During the year the sum of 
$1,375.25 was promised or given outright by members 
and friends of the cause. Our church was incorporated 
in 1903. Incidental and regular expenses were all met. 
In view of a church site acquired and the building fund 
well started, our congregation had much to be thankful 


1904. 


In noting the status of the church organization dur- 
ing 1904, we find that the congregation had 33 active 


for this year. 





CONFIRMATION CLASS—1905-06 


contributing members. The Young People’s Society is 
credited with 20, the Ladies’ Society with about 25. 
Although the Sunday-school had an enrolled membership 
of 82, the average attendance was but 30, with 7 teachers. 
Though showing but little growth for this period of more 
than four years, yet it may be said that the congregation 
had stood firm and solid under somewhat adverse con- 
ditions. During the year the running expenses, in the 
sum of $708, were met with the ordinary receipts. The 
subscription to the church building fund was increased 
by the sum of $1,383 from individuals and $600 as a 
result of the Ladies’ Society’s annual sale and, interest 
on money in bank, $53.70. The resources of the con- 
gregation at the end of the year were $9,704.45, less the 
mortgage of $5,000. 1905. 


This year is noted in the records of our congregation 
for the adoption of plans and specifications, letting of 
the contract for, and toward the end of the year com- 
mencing, the erection of a church edifice. The ground- 
breaking, informal though it was, gathered many per- 
sons, chiefly mothers and children. This was a day to 
be remembered as it marked an occasion fruitful of much 
thought upon efforts past and efforts yet to come. But 
under the clear sky of that sunny day of August 26, 
all felt thankful and glad in view of the fact, that God 
had helped in the acquisition of a church site and a 
goodly sum of the means required for a church edifice. 
Naturally money matters were strained to the utmost, 


(Left to right) 
Howard BE. Beneleit, Martin T. Schmidt, Minnie M. Rasmussen, Anna Marg uerite Hansen, Louisa B. Schnitzer, William A. Springer. 
Frieda M. Toft, Emil H. Kraul, Angelo Z. I. Tweitmoe, William C. Hansen. 
Nelson V. Toft, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Floyd A. Cushing. : 
Magdalene M. E. Krull, Julia ©. 8. Tellefsen, Charles A. Springer, Ethel E. Bollier, Lily M. Schmidt, Harry M. Smith. 
Ruth Peterson, Freda M. Rasmussen. 
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as we had agreed to a cost of a structure in the sum 
of over $16,000. The receipts for the running expenses 
during the year were $589.05. The disbursements were 
$594.85, leaving a deficit of $5.80. 


1906. 


This year, the year of the great catastrophe to our 
city, witnessed great damage to the partially-built church 
edifice. The earthquake, with its destruction and the 
fiery devastation following, affected directly or indirectly 
everyone who had been within its reach. In our case 
great plans at the most critical period of our church- 
building project fell to the ground, for the time being 
at least. The structure was saved from the flames and 
it proved to be a consolation that the basement part of 
the building, after some temporary repairs, could be 
used for services. It afforded an opportunity of coming 


ing a temple to His glory. The monthly dues received 
during this year were $297.50, collections at services, 
$176.20. The urgent need of the time necessitated draw- 
ing a little of the money in the bank for the running 
expenses—$136.25, A donation of $58.75 from the Young 
People’s Society, and $25 from miscellaneous sources, 
added to the regular contributions, gave the sum neces- 
sary for the running expenses. Under the following 
heads the money was used: Minister’s salary, hall rent, 
taxes, home mission, janitor service, incorporation and 
insurance. 


1907. 


As the year previous was noted for its many adver- 
sities, so the year of 1907 will be remembered as a period 
of many important events in our church life. We saw 
our church building completely finished and dedicated. 





CONFIRMATION CLASS 


together for worship. Thus we were imbued with 
courage to take hold of the repairs and finally to push 
the building to completion. But our financial ability 
was by no means equal to the occasion. Our Synod, 
however, came to our rescue by furnishing the necessary 
funds for repairing the much-damaged structure. Later 
on in this narrative the reader will be enabled to see, 
in the summing up of things financial, how the church 
finances were rehabilitated. We give God all praise and 
honor who saved us from destruction, individually and 
as a congregation, and blessed our humble efforts in rear- 





1906-07 (Left to right) 

Herbert A. Holm, Alice Peterson, Henry Dahl, Ingeborg E. Tweitmoe, Soren Dahl, Agnes L. Lunde. 

Asta T. Faber, Anna Dahl, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Mathilda C. Holm, Alma Welch, George I’. Larsen. 

Martha S. Throndsen, Anna ©. Christensen, Elin N. Olson, Tessie L. Finsterbush, Ruth Sonderup, Lily A. Hansen. 
George A. Hall, Anna M. Holm, Frieda Hermann, Harald H. Paulsen, Jennie J. Halvorsen, John A. O. Olson. 


It was largely by the self-sacrificing efforts on the part 
of a few members of the building committee that this 
These men made good their 
subseriptions pledged before the catastrophe. Many 
other subscribers, too, stood by their obligations. Labor 
was a little hard to be had at that period, therefore 
slowly did the veneer bricks rise on the walls in place 
of the crumbled masonry. The interior finish was com- 
pleted toward the summer. Our goal had been reached, 
the result of years of hard work had been accomplished. 
We had a church edifice of our own. 


event was consummated. 


Here let us review 
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receipt and disposition of funds from the beginning of 
the building operations: 








AMOUNT On hand. Wamuarye Lilo Oo crete edetettel eek te tetas $ 3,798.66 
Receipts ane Sper aienke eee ere ee em area ee te 2,147.95 

Potal bens at eee ee eR er ene $5,946.61 
Mishursements durinoes years OUD cnet eterna reser eere 3,159.60 
Amounteons hand. 1) amucityg ily LA Grr tetas clekeci kez $ 2,787.01 
Li eKryousi nl ALN ais An Soca owe ac ROCs owas ae 7,800.94 

Total Ln oo sccm eee ee ee eee eee $10,587.95 
Dishursementsudunin ss yearwe 0 0G ecrarierlon teint cree 8,946.20 
/Mraiinin Ge lene derivenac ik Wis. seownduceaccoocos $ 1,641.75 
UVSC MOPS Siinbnooc cue se geo adnemy goo oooCK 7,978.20 

To tell St Siac carsarevnse ie) ahs renchoucs ung ibenems Noted oben sake rouetekar re $ 9,619.95 
Disbursements during year 1907 2.0... 28. eee es 9,519.95 


Ordinary receipts and expenditures for 1907: Re- 
ceived from membership due, $337.25; from collections 


far as it could for the present. Through the ladies’ 
annual sale quite an amount was realized this year—in 
all $1,500 net. The regular expenses of the congregation 
were duly met. The following are receipts and disburse- 
ments in connection with the newly built church: 


AMOount onyhand, J amulary ele lOO Se centri tablets $ 100.00 
Recerpts! im LOOS | Sako ere crelet slershe eresioe ceonetontceetonerel overate 2,591.05 

Oba): aus A da necste a reiaem Med ahe coe oh ERR ST CaN eS eros $ 2,691.05 
Disbursements during syear al 908 sree steht at. 2,609.55 


1909. 
To continue from above the following receipts and 
expenditures in relation to the church property are 
noted: 


Amounteont hand January. 1 eLO0O Rs rstenets) eterets ae) rere $ 81.50 
Receipts: ing GOO nye by civevtese < rsne sis lareyetoauow, oogousateseaatege 1,102.34 

AMO Se So mon ei ecb pe OH ao aon Eada aagaD abo. $ 1,183.84 
Disbursements durin oayear LOO Oar wie ceeesleacis- teen ererens 1,182.97 





CONFIRMATION CLASS—1907-08 
(Left to right) 
Bertha M. Thygesen, Louisa M. Schumacher, Harry W. Thygesen, Mabel S. Roemer, Ethel M. Johnson. 
Napoleon A. Troseth, Adeline Poncet, Rey. H. M. Stensrud, Ragna A. Throndsen, Freda I. Miller. 
Johannah M. Wind, Vera W. Sundberg, Henrietta M. Feldermann, Florence H. Miller, Annette H. Sundberg. 
George E, Kraul, Alfred A. Sivertsen 


at services, $260.60; from Young People’s Society, $20; 
from miscellaneous, $15.25; total, $633.10. Disburse- 
ments: To minister’s salary, $569.45; to janitor, $53; to 
gas and electricity, $45; to home mission, $17.65; total, 
$685.10. 

1908. 

As might well be expected the financial status of the 
congregation was at this juncture quite strained. The 
all-absorbing problem was now, How shall we meet our 
obligations? During 1908, a few loans from kind friends 
were negotiated. Our subscription list had reached as 


In summing up the activities of the church during 
the year 1909 the increase in church dues and in church 
service collections show a growing interest in the work. 
The benefits of having a new church-home is already 
being felt. With pleasure we note a concert under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Society netting some 
$400. This sum was applied to meet a portion of our 
obligations. The ordinary receipts were: Dues, $457.25; 
service collections, $307.45. The ordinary expenses ¢oy- 
ered minister’s salary, $743.60; gas and electricity, $59 ; 
water, $18. 
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CONFIRMATION CLASS—1908-09 (Left to right) 
Edmund O. Holm, Elmer C. Anderson, Herbert J. Vind, Andrew M. Thomsen, Carl J. Anderson, Gustav H. Paulsen, Helmer Halvorsen. 
Edna O. Toft, Agnes O. Petersen, Kathryn H. Thomsen, Thor Aarreberg, George W. Toft, Ruth F. Lunde, Stella L. Schlichtmann, Ellen E. Andersen, 
Harold B. Hansen. 
Esther K. Hansen, Elenore S. Papenhausen, Rey. E. M. Stensrud, Lillie E. Papanhausen, Arthur M. Hansen, Mathilda L. Verhagen. 
Thomas A. Olsen, George A. Troseth, Merrill G. Cushing, Charles A. Bramsen. 














CONFIRMATION CLASS—1909-10 (Left to right) : ‘ 
Peter H. Wind, William O. A. Stolzenburg, Karl J. Olsen, Eugene S. Poncet, Gottfred E. Krull, Hugo A. Natenstedt, Mathias J. Faber, George Schomaker, 
Carl G. G. Faber. ‘ P ; = 
Soren Adolph Wind, Ella Karlson, Mabel A. 8. Johnson, Clara E. Tweitmoe, George J. Schomaker, Allene Meyn, William C. Akard, Lilly K. Johnson, 
Kristina M. Christensen, Lillie C. Olsen. R re: 
Thyra C. Sorensen, Ida H. Christensen, Frederick B. Fisher, Rey. E. M. Stensrud, Edna F'. Christensen, Henry A. Larsen, 
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CONFIRMATION 


CLASS—1910-11 


(Left to right) 
George L. Springer, Karl E. Edhammer, Herbert W. Springer, Herbert H. Muller, Peter D. Olsen, Emil A. Anderson. 
Thoralf O. Throndsen, Maggie L, Akard, Hazel B. Gabb, Viola K. Prinz, Ruby C. Daiss, Arthur A, Andersen, Ida M. Schlichtmann. 
Alma H. Hansen, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Ernst N. Krull, William H. Papenhivusen, Irene M. Klipstein, Martha CO. F. Stute, Ada E. Klipstein. 


1910; 


This year the records of the church show no sub- 
scriptions to the building fund. There has been a little 
breathing spell after some very pressing debts were paid. 
In regard to ordinary receipts and expenditures it al- 
ways turned out so that we came out even at the end of 
the year. It is, however, a case of being up and doing. 
A minor festival is gotten up which helps financially. 
In 1910 the time had come when renewed efforts had 
to be made to discharge our obligations. There was 
much detail and planning as to how this might best be 
accomplished. During the year 1910 the beginning was 
made and the Church Debt Liquidation Fund started 
with $295. This was the commencement of a new sub- 
seription plan following not far from the closing of the 
old building fund. The last payment of the church pews 
was also made this year by the Ladies’ Society. The 
amount on hand in the building fund at the end of the 
year was $10. 
ing 1910 from fifty-one persons: 


The following are the sums received dur- 


ALMOUNE One namds. Janet yaa wUOMO terete teNelen cs saeenatels $ 87 
Receipts: wel OM OMe pierce. el vor chee generat on AeA nee eters 1,741.83 

Meh eH tates he omanice NOR nGinG ae ad. o'e crh ou tcka eather cigtaa $ 1,742.70 
Disbursements durines years! Olli mercrer ramets rn ener iee 1,732.70 
Amountion, hand January ep Oller min yaretnerser i LOO 


eis 
The status of the congregation for this year is as 
follows: From membership of 49 was collected $492.45 
in dues. The Ladies’ Society of 40 members contributed 
$554.37. This, together with church collections, gave 


total receipts in the sum of $1,601.60, with a cash bal- 
ance of $33.36. The total liabilities of the congregation 
at the end of the year amounted to $11,149. Of said 
sum, $6,140 was interest-bearing at the rate of six per 
cent per annum and $5,000 non-interest bearing, being 
a loan of the Church Extension. 

During this year the Young People’s Society was 
very active, buying a piano for the church basement 
and starting a gymnasium fund. 

Special mention is due Mr. Chas. Claussen for dili- 
gent work in the Sunday-school. 

This year Grace Church, a mission emanating from 
Trinity, started to build its own house of worship. 


1912. 

The total collection for this year was $1,647.93, of 
which the Ladies’ Society donated $564.59. The prin- 
cipal disbursements were: Minister’s salary, $750; jani- 
tor, $120; interest on notes, $118.35. A cash balance of 
$370.27 remained at the end of the year. 

A joint mission festival in the form of an outing 
was held at McNear Point, in which all the sister con- 
eregations around the bay participated. An offering 
for the missions was taken up. 

A gratifying feature of this year’s church work is 
the large number of young folks séen at regular church 
services. It must be remembered that this church was 
started primarily for the young folks. 

The good work of the Sunday-school continued this 
year. A total collection of $382.22 is noted in the annual 
report. 
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DORCAS SEWING CIRCLE—1910-13 
For the past two years we have had in our midst the tadies, among whom worthy of special mention is Mrs. H. 


“*Doreas’ Sewing Circle,’’ consisting of small girls in- Gessler. This society has been doing good missionary 
structed by Mrs. E. M. Stensrud and assisted by other work in the community. 

















CONFIRMATION CLASS—1911-12 
(Left to right) 
Mildred A. Toft, Ethel G. Koeberer, Else A. Sturcke. 
Clara D. Hansen, Henry J. Toft, Martha L. Halvorsen, Oscar J. Husby, Roseoe B. Bollier, Maja M. Nielsen. 
Monroe P. H. Diederichsen, Minna M. Hahner, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Gertrude E. Faber, Elsie M. Hansen. 
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During this year an opportunity presented itself, in 
‘California and the Luth- 
now being compiled by our pastor, look- 


‘ 


the enlargement of the book, 
eran Church,’ 
ing to the liquidation of our Church Extension debt. 
The original objective had been only to liquidate the 


? 


interest-bearing debt. 
1913. 
This year marks the introduction of the duplex en- 
The total collections 
Of this the Ladies’ Society 


velope system into our finances. 
for the year were $2,385.82. 
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work in particular, but marks a good and steady in- 
crease all round. The church attendance was the largest 
in the history of the church, in itself an evidence of sub- 
stantial headway. 

During our pastor’s serious illness, his place was filled 
for several months by Rey. D. J. Borge. Through the 
kindness of Rt. Rev. J. Nordby, Rey. Borge, his assistant, 
was granted a leave of absence in order to help us out. 

The financial statement for the year is as follows: 
Total collections, $4,175.40, of which the Ladies Society 





CONFIRMATION CLASS : 
Roland F, Holm, Walter A. Hartje, Frank A, Schnitzer, William Grapengeter, Palmer E. Edhammer, Fritz Grapengeter, Edwin O. Olsen. 

Myrtle L. Larson, Agnes J. Jorgensen, Carl BE. Hansen, Lillian N. Hellingsen, Idith H. Oftedahl, Emilie Hansen, Peter J. C. Grapengeter, - 
Selma M. E. Solvin. 
Rigmor G. Nygaard, Olga H. ©. Smith, Alice A. Christensen, Esther C. Throndsen, Emma J. B. Stute, Rey. E. M. Stensrud, Irene H. A. Jensen, 
Ingeborg O, Stensrud, Addie P. Akard, 


donated $579.30; the Sunday-school, $183.30; the Young 
People’s Society, $80; the Dorcas’ Society, $24, and $135 
from individuals. 

The principal disbursements this year were: Minis- 
ter’s salary, $1,200; donations to various missions, $250 ; 
interest, $180; insurance, $107; janitor, $122.50. 

The church attendanee showed a firm and steady 
growth. The Sunday-school was very active, having an 
enrollment of 204 children and 20 teachers. An 
attendance of 99 had been maintained with an 


average 
average 
collection of $3.87 per Sunday. The Sunday-school this 
year was able to give $15 a month for local church pur- 
poses. Our Birthday Bank has become dear to our chil- 
dren, each child at its birthday depositing as many pen- 
nies as it is years old. 


1914. 


This year does not emphasize any one feature of the 





1912-13 (Left to right) 


donated $580; the Young People’s Society, $62.50; the 
Sunday-school, $162.95. The disbursements were: Min- 
ister’s salary, $1,300; janitor, $146.70; home missions, 
$96; $2,000 to Mr. Miller; the balance was applied on 
other outstanding obligations. 

The Young People’s Society shows continued activity, 
increasing its membership and purchasing gymnasium 
apparatus, in addition donating $62.50 to the congre- 
gation. 

The Sunday-school shows an enrollment of 176 chil- 
dren and 20 teachers and an average attendance of 101. 
The ‘‘duplex pink envelope’’ was introduced in the 
Sunday-school with good results. 

LOTS: 

This was the year of the great World’s Fair, namely 

the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, held at 
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CONFIRMATION CLASS—1913-14 (Left to right) 
Osear KE. Solvin, Frederick R. Braunwarth, Walter H. Schlichtmann, Henry T. Ahrens, Chester W. Christensen, Adolph P. Roemer. 
Anna E. A. Sturcke, Oscar C. Johnson, Hedwig I. F. Nieland, Sophia I). Toft, Martha I. Luhrs, Henry J. Halvorsen, Eva M. S. Faber. 
Stella B. S. Ross, Edna F. Carrillo, Helen A. Toft, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Edna K. Selk, Lititia R. C. Jensen, Adelheid M. Luhrs. 














CONFIRMATION CLASS—1914-15 (Left to right) 
Edward H. Luhrs, Oliver B. Bellesen, George H. B. Hansen, Roy C. Bellesen, Harry F. Meyer, Russell Kruse. ’ 
William‘E. Horstmeyer, Leslie K. Sorensen, William J. Hartje, Olga C. Ericsson, Edna A. Nielsen, Werner H. Diederichsen, Edward T. Ritter, 
John F, Akard. 
Meta E. Hartje, Ruby A. Andersen; Edwina H. Weilbye, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Irene S. Roemer, Karrie J. Thorbjornsen, Blanche A. Johnson. 
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San Francisco. It is due to this fact that the Synod 
meeting of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 


was also held in this city, 


The bringing of this large Lutheran church gather- 
ing to San Francisco was due to the initiative of Trinity 
Church and its pastor. Rev. Stensrud laid his plans 
before the California Special Conference and later before 
the entire Pacific District meeting, and this body pre- 
sented the matter to the great church convention, repre- 
senting the entire Synod, held at Minneapolis in the 
summer of 1913, with the result that the decision was 
reached in favor of San Francisco. 

The task of making arrangements for receiving this 
vast assemblage, for the hotel accommodations, for the 
necessary meeting places and railroad rates were suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the synodical committee on 
arrangements, of which our pastor was a member and 
a leading spirit. 

There were present at the synodical sessions daily 
from May 381 to June 5, from 500 to 800 delegates 
and pastors and guests, representing churches of our 
Synod from all parts of the United States. 

The Choral Union of the Norwegian Synod held its 
fourth tri-annual ‘‘Song Festival’’ on the evening of 
June 4 in the Civic Center Auditorium. There were 
532 singers, accompanied by ‘‘Luther College Concert 
Band,’’ consisting of 62 pieces. The attendance at the 
concert was in excess of 5,000 people. 

The ‘“Young People’s Rally’’ was held on Saturday 
evening, June 5, and was attended by 621 persons, repre- 


senting churches scattered from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific oceans and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This meeting was one of the most enthusiastic of the 
entire week, 

On Sunday morning, June 6, ‘‘Mission Services”’ 
were held at the Civie Center Auditorium. At this 
service more than 2,000 brethren were present. A col- 
lection of $270 was taken up. 

In reviewing the work of Trinity Church this year, 
I note that the regular running expenses of the congre- 
gation were met. The Ladies’ Society raised about $550. 
The Sunday-school and Young People’s Society have 
also been doing well. The financial status of the con- 
gregation now looks cheering. On January 1, 1916, the 
first payment of $500 will be made on our Chureh Ex- 
tension debt. The prospects are that, in the near future, 
the entire church debt, a year ago aggregating $11,500, 
will be hquidated. 

At our last ‘‘ Easter Communion’’ service there were 
146 communicants, of which number 121 were young 
folks who had been confirmed in Trinity Church. This 
relatively large proportion of young folks is also found 
at our regular Sunday services, which this year shows 
the remarkable increase of nearly 35 per cent over that 
of last year. This is the result of years of faithful and 
consistent church work. And it demonstrates that Eng- 
lish Lutheran church work is a live issue which should 
be seriously considered throughout the entire Lutheran 
Church in America. It is the only hope for retaining our 
young people within the fold of the church after they 
are confirmed. 





TRINITY CHURCH CHOIR—1911 (Left to right) 


John J. Olsen Jr., Mrs. J. J. Olsen Jr., Gustav Paulsen, Harald Paulsen, Mrs. A. Pettersen, Margrethe Sonderup, Hannah Selsyold, Anna Bammann, 
Ragna Thorndsen. 


Mrs. Chas. Claussen, Alma Hansen, Marguerite Hansen, Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, Peter Paulsen, Mrs. George Krull, Lilly Johnson. 
Ethel Johnson, Mabel Johnson, George Krull. : 
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THE CHOIR AND CHURCH MUSIC 

In this branch of church work Trinity has always 
been exceedingly blessed. The choir for the first year and 
a half was under the leadership of Mr. P. Paulsen. Since 
then it has been directed by Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, the 
pastor’s wife. 

But few Sundays, in all these years, have passed by 
without the rendition of, a good anthem. And _ the 
anthems rendered have always been of high standard, 
comprising a careful selection of the works of the best 
composers. 

The choir members have always been faithful and 
their work is all voluntary. 

Much praise must be given Mrs. E. M. Stensrud for 


her tireless and efficient labor in this field. It is due 


mostly to her musical talent and accomplishment that 
our present high standard of church music has been 
reached and maintained. 

I should like also to mention the names of Mr. Geo. 
Krull, Mr. P. J. Oksen, Mrs. P. Paulsen and Mrs. J. J. 
Olsen, Jr., who have, from time to time, substituted 
the choir anthem with solos. 

At intervals in the history of the choir it has aug- 
mented itself for the occasion and rendered sacred can- 
tatas or given song services, presenting some of the best 
oratorio works. 

For church organist we have been fortunate in hav- 
ing the faithful services of Mrs. E. M. Stensrud. She 
was for several years assisted by Miss Clara Olsen, now 
Mrs. A. H. Pettersen. 





PASTOR AND MRS. E. M. STENSRUD AND THEIR DAUGHTER, INGEBORG. 
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Biographical Sketches of Prominent Members Who Assisted 
in the Building and the Rebuilding of Trinity Church 


[The writer can not refrain from presenting to his readers a few biographical sketches of those members who have been with Trinity Church 
from the beginning and became so prominently identified with it in its work of rehabilitation and struggles arising from the disaster befalling 


our city in 1906. 
desire would lie beyond the scope and purpose of this volume. ] 


JOHN JACOBSEN OLSEN, SR. 

Mr. Olsen was born in Als, Denmark, October 31, 
1855. At the age of seventeen he emigrated to the United 
State and found employment as farm-hand in Iowa. In 
1875 he went to San Francisco and was variously em- 
ployed until 1878 when he started a restaurant in Spear 
Street. In 1888 he moved his business to 216 Market 
Street. After the earthquake, April 18, 1906, he resumed 
business at the old location, later establishing two places, 
244 and 446 Market Street, when his two sons, William 
and John, became his partners. 

March 25, 1880, Mr. Olsen married Catherine Marie 
Christensen. Four children were born to them, three 
boys and one girl—William C., John J., Jr., deceased ; 
John J., Jr., and, Clara C. (Mrs. A. H. Pettersen). 
March 25, 1905, they celebrated their silver wedding 
anniversary at their spacious home, 708 Castro Street, 
the pastor of the church officiating. The numerous mes- 
sages of congratulations, the beautiful presents and the 
many speeches emanating from the host of friends gath- 
ered around the festal table evidenced the high esteem in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Olsen are held in the community. 

Wilham Christensen Olsen, Mr. Olsen’s eldest son, 
was born January 27, 1881. He was educated in the 
publie schools of San Francisco. On April 16, 1906, he 
married Miss May Ells. Two children have been born 
to them, William Christensen and Ruth Virginia. They 
reside at Burlingame, Cal. 

John Jacobsen Olsen, Jr., was born January 30, 1884, 
and was educated in the puble schools of this city and 
at the University of California, whence he graduated in 
the spring of 1907. On June 24, 1910, he was married 
to Miss Marie Emily Pauline Sonderup. Mr. Olsen was 
secretary of the church from 1909 until 1915, when he 
was elected assistant treasurer. The young couple reside 
in Capp Street, San Francisco. 

Mr. Olsen’s suecess as a business man is generally 
coneeded in the commercial world. As a man of integ- 
rity, honesty and faultless attention to duty Mr. Olsen 
is known by all who have the good fortune to make his 
acquaintance. 

‘“Whosoever findeth a wife findeth a good thing and 
obtaimeth favor of the Lord.’’ The truth of this good 
old word Mr. Olsen has experienced and is willing to 
verify. When you speak to Mr. Olsen about his success 
in hfe he unqualifyingly gives the eredit to his good 
wife. And indeed Mrs. Olsen has been a wife endeavoring 
to fulfill the intent and purpose of the Lord when He said, 
‘““Tt is not good that the man should be alone, I will make 
a helpmeet for him.’’ As a wife and a mother Mrs. 
Olsen has been a helpmeet in the true sense of the word. 
Referring to the part Mr. Olsen has taken in forwarding 
the cause of God’s church at this place, no less credit is 
due Mrs. Olsen. 


However much the writer should desire to embrace sketches of all members and affiliates of Trinity, the realization of such 


Mr. J. J. Olsen is a charter-member of Trinity Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Church and ever since the 
organization he has been a member of the Board of Chureh 
Wardens. The importance of the so-called English Mis- 
sion in the Lutheran Church in America was never bet- 
ter understood by anyone than Mr. Olsen. Experience 
had early taught him that our Lutheran people in this 
country would poorly succeed in keeping their children 
in the folds of the church, unless English Lutheran work 
was dilgently prosecuted among them. Therefore, when 
the matter of starting an English Mission in San Fran- 
cisco was taken up for discussion in Our Savior’s Seandi- 
navian Evangelical Lutheran Church, Mr. Olsen became 
one of the first and foremost spokesmen in the interest 
of the cause. 

Hardly was ever an undertaking of significance 
entered upon and carried out successfully with- 
out a due share of accompanying dissappointments and 
hard work in the initial efforts. The establishment of an 
English Lutheran Chureh in San Francisco was no ex- 
ception to this common experience. A weak beginning, 
lack of funds, only public halls for worship, the impor- 
tance of the work but lttle understood, no experience of 
other English Lutheran Missions to go by or from which 
to draw inspiration—these were elements working to- 
gether to make the undertaking exceedingly arduous. 
To succeed we needed men of courage, of faith, and will- 
ingness to sacrifice means, time and energy. Mr. Olsen 
was one of those men who always rose to the occasion and 
stepped into the breach, when it became necessary to make 
sacrifices. From the very start, with unswerving faith- 
fulness and never-failing energy, he labored true to his 
purpose and determination to see firmly established im 
this community an English Lutheran church. And now 
Mr. Olsen may look back on these eighteen years and 
more and behold erected a spiritual home where the 
fathers’ faith is proclaimed in the children’s language— 
the realization of his hopes and prayers and labors. 


FOUR PIONEER FAMILY GROUPS 


There are four groups of families in the Scandinavian 
community of the bay cities, whose names are inseparably 
connected with the work of the church in this region. 
In order of arrival at the port of San Francisco, their 
names are as follows: The Nelson-Lucky group, the 
Jacob Olsen group, the Krull group and the Throndsen 
group. The heads of these families became identified _ 
with the work of our church in the early days of the 
Reverends Hyistendahl, Carlsen, Diedrichsen and Groens- 
berg, and they are also numbered among the pioneers of 
our loeal Scandinavian community. Three of these fam- 
ilies came from Norway and one from Denmark. Coming 
here, they at once looked for their own church, which in 
those days was only in its infaney out here. One of those 
names, that of Captain Nelson, is even found upon the 
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charter-membership roll of Our Savior’s Scandinavian 
Evangelical Lutheran Chureh—the first Scandinavian 
Lutheran congregation organized on the Pacific Coast. 
The good old Word says, ‘‘ The Lord leadeth the hearts of 
men like rivers of water.’’ How true we find this word in 
reflecting upon the history of our church in America. The 
Lord has indeed led our people’s hearts like rivers of 
water. In the East and in the West, in the South and 
in the North, we behold the labors of our fathers and 
mothers like silvery threads entwined in the history of 
our American Lutheran Church. In our church com- 
munity here, there are, indeed, many names deserving 
of recognition, but none of them more than the above- 
mentioned. These names will ever remain brightly shin- 
ing in the annals of our Lutheran church in the bay 
cities community. : 

The necessity of English Lutheran church-work was 
strongly perceptible even in those pioneer days, the period 
of transition being already in progress among our people. 
Something had to be done to preserve the rising genera- 
tion for the church of our fathers. The churches of other 
persuasions round about them, using the language of the 
children, became very attractive as places for the chil- 
dren to attend Sunday-school. Many of our people rea- 
soned thus: We ean always take our children out of 
these Sunday-schools and send them back to our own 
church at the age of confirmation. The consequence of 
this practice was suicidal to the progress of our own 
church. The thinking fathers and mothers of our com- 
munity became alarmed at the situation and with earnest 
solicitude they began to urge the use of the English lan- 
guage in the church. As early as 1880 the Scandinavian 
Lutheran Church secured an assistant pastor whose duty 
it should be especially to take care of the English 
branch of the work, and Rey. O. Groensberg was called. 
But the time was not yet ripe for the establishment of 
distinctively English Lutheran work among our people. 
The finances of the congregation did not seem to warrant 
it, and other preliminary work had to be done. How- 
ever, the pastor of Our Savior’s Church, Rey. Groens- 
berg, did everything in his power to meet the demands 
of the times. The plan of having alternate services in 
the forenoon was adopted, and then again regular eve- 
ning ‘services in the English language were tried, Sun- 
day-school classes were established, and confirmation in- 
structions were always earried on in the English. But 
all this noble effort proved inadequate for keeping the 
young folks attached to the congregation. Something 
more was necessary. A distinctively English church had 
to be established. Steps in this direction were taken in 
1897, when Our Savior’s Church again decided to call 
an assistant pastor for the English branch of the church. 

The afore-mentioned families who had been pioneers in 
the establishment of a Scandinavian Lutheran church in 
San Francisco again came to the front, when the ques- 
tion arose as to beginning English Lutheran work for 
the children and young folks. Never-failing interest, 
constant and indefatigable work, as well as financial sac- 
rifices, are part of the contribution these families have 


given to the English cause. But they have given more. 
They gave the most precious gift that can be given— 
their children. 

The Nelson-Lucky group has been mentioned before 
in these columns. Let me only add that ‘‘Lulu’’ Lucky 
(now Mrs. Bromley), though residing in another part of 
the State, counts herself a member of this church and 
annually contributes to its support; and further, that 
Nelson Lucky died July 2, 1915, leaving a widow and 
two children, Llewellyn and Evelyn. Mrs. Lucky’s 
maiden-name was Hulda Gudmundsen. She is a daughter 
of Captain and Mrs. A. B. Gudmundsen, charter-members 
of the congregation. 

The Jacob Olsen group. Mr. and Mrs. Olsen arrived 
in San Francisco in the fall of 1873. At once they joined 
the Scandinavian chureh. Five children were born to 
them—Henry Lovedahl, born March 21, 1874; Charles 
Mason, born June 30, 1876; Emily, born January 11, 
1880, and Oscar George, born January 11, 1882. Emily’s 





OSCAR OLSEN 
name has already been transferred to the annals of the 
church triumphant, whither her sainted parents had gone 
before. 

Henry was the first treasurer of Trinity Church. This 


position he held for thirteen years. Henry Olsen’s work 
in the upbuilding of our church finances will ever be cher- 
ished in grateful memory. Tact, discretion and good 
judgment were exercised by him in a manner productive 
of lasting good to the congregation. 

On June 6, 1909, Henry Olsen was married to May 
Karlson. One child is born to them, Henry Emil. Mr. 
Olsen is holding a position in the postal department, and 
several years ago he took up his residence in Oakland. 
On account of the long distance to the home church, a 
transfer of membership to St. Paul’s Church of Oakland 
became necessary. Trinity sincerely regrets the loss of 
Mr. and Mrs. Olsen as members. A comfort, however, 
it is that they now belong to the fold of our sister con- 
gregation. Trinity’s loss is St. Paul’s gain. 
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Oscar and Charley Olsen, following the trade of arti- 
sans, reside in this city, and are counted in the number of 
mainstays of Trinity. From 1909 Oscar Olsen has served 
as a member of the board of trustees of the church. 

The Krull group. All the children now living became 
members of Trinity Church. Lydia Nicoline Godfreddine, 
born August 29, 1881, is a charter-member of our church. 
June 27, 1900, she was married to Mr. Charles Martin 
Claussen. The Claussen branch of this group embraces 
five children, Erna Wilhelmine, Axel Krull, Ruth Louise, 
Zita Virginia and Carl Churchill. The whole Claussen 
family are hard workers in the cause of the church. Mr. 
Claussen, born June 18, 1870, Copenhagen, Denmark, de- 
serves special mention for his work in the Sunday-school. 
It was in 1909 that a complete graded system was adopted 
by the Sunday-school. That year marks the beginning 
of encouraging activity in this branch of our church-work, 
an activity at once traceable by its blessed results. The 
writer voices the sentiment of the whole congregation 
when he makes the statement, that the high standard 
and efficiency of our Sunday-school is due much to 
the untiring efforts of Mr. Claussen. Being by nature 
a lover of children and a father of many children, he 
always knows what children want. And our Sunday- 
school has derived the benefit of his never-failing fore- 
thought and resourceful mind. From 1909 till 1913 Mr. 





GEORGE KRULL 
Claussen was the assistant superintendent of the Sunday- 


school. In 1901 he was serving as secretary, and in 1912 
he became a member of the board of trustees. The Claus- 
sen family, together with the widowed mother and grand- 
mother, Mrs. Lydia Krull, reside at their own home in 
Castro Street of this city. 

Aletta Louise, born July 14, 1883, was another active 
member of Trinity. June 20, 1905, she was married to 
Mr. Frederick Sophus Monrad Frank and moved across 
the bay. Three children are born to Mr. and Mrs. Frank, 
Aletta Evelyn, Harold Frederick Westenberg and Lillian 


Estella. The Franks transferred their membership to 


St. Paul’s English Lutheran Church of Oakland, where 
they have taken their places among the most active work- 
ers. Together with the widowed mother, Mrs. Mathea 
Frank, they reside in Baker Street, Berkeley. 

George Nicolai Krull, born June 20, 1885, was a third 
contribution of the Krull group to the cause of Trinity 
Church. May 18, 1910, Mr. Krull was married to. Lise 
Emilie Brorby. ‘‘Here we have a chip of the old block.’’ 
How true this saying in the case of this young couple, 
both of whom were consecrated to the work of the church 
by the prayer of pious parents. The result of these 
prayers and of an early Christian training may plainly be 
seen by the work of Mr. and Mrs. Krull in God’s vine- 





FREDERICK FRANK 
Much eredit is due Mr. Krull as a member of the 
choir and as teacher and assistant superintendent of the 


yard. 


Sunday-school. Faithfulness, sincerity in the work and 
never-failing regularity, and faultless attention to duty 
are some of the elements in the make-up of this young 
man’s personality. It is needless to say, that the fellow- 
members of Trinity fully appreciate his self-sacrificing 
work for the good of the church. Mr. Krull’s talent as a 
singer, too, is gaining him a name beyond the limits of 
the church circles in our community. He is enjoying a 
lucrative position as a departmental head in the Coffin- 
Reddington Wholesale Drug Company. Mrs. Krull’s 
experience as a teacher in the public schools has proven a 
very valuable factor in the work of the Sunday-school, 
particularly in the primary department where special 
gifts are required in producing the best results. Mr. 
and Mrs. Krull reside in Folsom Street of this city. 

Axel Peter Gotlieb, born July 23, 1872, was the eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Krull, Sr. He grew up to be a young 
man of finest grain. As a worker in the church he fol- 
lowed in the steps of his sainted father, Ernst Krull. But 
his day of labor was to be of short duration. In 1898 
he was translated to the church above, whither his father 
had gone only a couple of years before him. 

The writer can not refrain from referring to the high 
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esteem in which Ernst Krull was held in our church com- 
munity. By all he was considered a father in Israel. 
On the occasion of his death, his co-workers in the vine- 
yard showed the regard in which they held him, so fit- 
tingly expressed in the following resolution: 

““In Memoriam 

““At a congregational meeting of Our Savior’s Sean- 
dinayvian Evangelical Lutheran Church, in San Francisco, 
on the second day of September, 1895, the following pre- 
amble and resolution were unanimously passed: 

‘Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father, in 
His infinite wisdom, to call from our midst to his heavenly 
home, our beloved brother and co-worker in Christ Jesus, 

Ernst G. Krull 
taking him while apparently in good health and in his 
prime of usefulness for our congregation; be it therefore 

‘“Resolved, That we, in humble resignation, accept 
God’s ways as perfect, and thank Him for all the aid, 
comfort and guidance He bestowed upon us through our 
deceased brother; that we extend to the bereaved family 
our purest sympathy, feeling assured that the Lord will 
be the widow’s comforter and the orphans’ father, and 
that the life of the deceased will always be kept in dear 
remembrance as worthy of emulation; that when our 
journey through life is ended, we, by the grace of God, 
will be permitted to join in a happy reunion in Heaven.’’ 

The Throndsen group. Since the year 1900 all the 
members of this family have belonged to Trinity Church. 
Upon their return from Oakland, where they had been 
members of St. Paul’s English Lutheran Church, they 
affiliated themselves with the English branch of our 
chureh-work in San Francisco. 

Albert Throndsen, born March 11, 1864, Hardanger, 
Norway, emigrated to America in 1884, his destination 
being San Francisco. At once he joined the Scandinavian 
church. July 8, 1894, he was married to Aagot Skorgen, 
Rev. O. Groensberg officiating. Both of them became 
’ ardent workers in the Scandinavian church, and ever 
‘since then the work of the church has been uppermost in 
the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Throndsen. Eight children 
have been born to them, Martha Selma, Ragna Agnes, 
Thoralf Olaf, Esther Constance, Alma Marie, Eleanor 
Theresa, Albert Harold and Edward Julian. 

‘“‘Train up the child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.’’ This pre- 
cept has been the guiding principle in the Throndsen 
home in raising their many children. Their work in 
the church has proven that they thoroughly understand 
the truth contained in these words. It is fifteen years 
now since the Throndsens joined Trinity Church, and 
all these years the Throndsen family, father, mother, 
children and all, without exception, have clung to the 
church. Unswerving faithfulness to duty characterizes 
this family in their work in the vineyard. The Thrond- 
sen name is inseparably connected with all the doings of 
the church in all its branches, be it the Sunday-school, 
the choir or the Young People’s Society. By their actions 
they prove their faith in the truth that spiritual life 
can be sustained only by diligent use of the means of 


grace. Therefore absence from the church at the time of 
public service happens to a member of the Throndsen 
family only in the case of necessity. 

The oldest child, Martha, born June 22, 1892 was 
married to William A. McKay, May 24, 1914, and now 
resides in Alameda. Martha at once secured a transfer 
of membership to St. Paul’s Church, where the young 
couple are now actively engaged in the work of that 
congregation. The rest of the Throndsen children are 
still attached to the parental home and church. From 
1904 until the present day, Mr. Throndsen hag served 
as a member of the board of wardens, and for many 
years as assistant treasurer of the congregation. 

By trade Mr. Throndsen is a skilled mechanic and 
this profession he followed for more than nineteen years. 
These last few years he has been profitably engaged in 
the circulating department of one of our large metro- 
politan dailies. 

““A Christian mother’s prayer is almighty’’ is a good 
old saying. Prayer has been the never-failing means of 
many a Christian mother while engaged in the important 
work of shaping the destiny of the young boy or girl 
entrusted to her care. The Christian mothers of the 
afore-mentioned groups were given grace to make this 
experience. In prayer they have raised their children 
and God’s blessings have rested upon their work and 
their homes. Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Olsen have been given 
grace to stand face to face with Him to whose throne 
they so often resorted during their sojourn on earth. 
May the Lord grant every congregation many Christian 
mothers! 

FREDERICK C. H. MILLER 

Mr. Maller was born in Als, Denmark, March 4, 1855. 
Son of Hans H. and Anna C. Miller. Educated in the 
state schools of his native land. In the days of his 
youth became a German subject as a result of the war of 
1864, when Schleswig was ceded to Germany. Was too 
patriotic to accede to foreign aggression. Would leave 
home and everything dear to him there rather than to 
bend under the yoke of a foreign prince. In 1872 he 
emigrated to America, arriving in Memphis, Tennessee, 
in the Fall of the same year. Ever since a mere lad 
Miller gave evidence of possessing mechanical genius. 
Asa little boy he was ever ‘busy making things. This 
native ability became the determining force in shaping 
the man and his life-work. Arriving at Memphis he at 
once sought work in the mechanical hne, securing a job 
as a carpenter. Here it may be added, that he has never 
been without a job since then. It is interesting to hear 
Mr. Miller’s friends speak of him as one who never takes 
‘“No.’’ Jn the spring of 1874 he came to San Francisco. 
At once he struck out to find work, taking his kit along. 
‘‘Do you need another good man?’’ quoth the hopeful 
young man from the East. ‘‘No! Anyhow I am too 
busy today. Come back tomorrow,’’ answered the burly 
boss. ‘Tomorrow I may be working for somebody else,’’ 
rejoined the soliciting applicant. The chief, giving the 
insistent young man a searching look, said, ‘‘Can you go 


on the job now?’’ ‘‘Now,’’ was the answer. The young 
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man had found a job. He did not, however, long keep 
his place at the bench as a common mechanic; soon 
he was given the position as foreman, constantly gaining 
a reputation for his ability in handling men and getting 
much work done in the least possible space of time. 
Naturally a man of that caliber will not be found very 
long working for others. Soon Mr. Miller established a 
business of his own, and now he is rated as one of the most 
competent and successful building contractors in this 
great metropolis. And starting with two empty hands 
he is looked upon as a man of considerable means. 

Mr. Miller is a charter-member of Trinity Church. 
He was awarded the contract, when in 1905 the congre- 
gation decided to erect a church edifice. Mr. Miller is 
not a man looking either for praise or thanks, yet I know 
that I voice the sentiment of every member of Trinity 
Church when I say that Mr. Miller is, in a special sense, 
one of the noble men who, by the providence of God, 
became the means of rescuing Trinity Church from im- 
pending ruin arising from the calamity of 1906. Trinity 
Church was under construction in those fateful days and, 
at that, well-nigh completed, when the disaster came and 
partially destroyed the structure. Besides the damage 
done to the building other discouraging features followed 
as a consequence of the general destruction. Half of the 
subscriptions to the building fund were outstanding, the 
congregation was scattered and its members financially 
crippled. Every man had more than enough to do with 
the rehabilitation of his own home or business. The out- 
look for Trinity was very dark. Then Mr. Miller arose 
to the occasion. Though himself financially embarrassed, 
his property and business being completely destroyed, he 
took hold of the reconstruction of Trinity Church and 
earried it to completion. The congregation was unable to 
meet its obligations for many years, but Mr. Miller pa- 
tiently waited, giving the church all possible opportunity 
to carry on its work unhampered and to pay its bills when 
ready and able. Trinity can not pay its debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Miller, but we are confident that he feels rewarded 
in view of the fact, that his had been the privilege to do 
what he has done for the advancement of God’s Kingdom. 

November 2, 1888, Mr. Miller was married to Serine 
(née Petersen), Rev. L. Carlsen officiating. Seven chil- 
dren were born to them: Freda I., Florence H., Herbert 
H., Alice A., Annie C., Henry H. and Charles E., the last 
three deceased. The Miller family reside at their com- 
fortable home in Dolores Street, near Fifteenth, enjoying 
the love and respect of all who have had the good fortune 
to know them these many years. 


AXEL SONDERUP 


Mr. Sonderup was born at Malmoe, Denmark, June 
15, 1847. His father’s name was Andreas Fedder Son- 
derup and his mother’s name Emilie Wraae. He was 
educated in the church and schools of Waerslev, Den- 
mark. Possessing gifts that would fit him for the busi- 
ness world, the course of his education was directed along 
commercial lines. Mr. Sonderup was engaged in business 
in the home country until he emigrated to America, June 


14, 1880. Shortly after his arrival in California he se- 
cured a position as clerk in a store, and during his first 
years in this country he tried his hand at various tradés, 
but never feeling satisfied before he was back in the work 
for which he had fitted himself in his youth. He secured 
employment as the head bookkeeper of the well-known 
firm of Brown & Johnson, wholesale dairy, hay and 
grain. This position of great trust and responsibility he 
has now held for more than twenty-six years. 


May 3, 1878, Mr. Sonderup was married to Anna 
Margrethe Sonderup, Rev. Engberg officiating. Five 
children were born to them, Margrethe, Marie Pauline 
(now Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Jr.), Edward Wilhelm, Emilie 
Paulne and Andreas Wilhelm, the last two deceased. 
Sunday, May 3, 1903, Mr. and Mrs. Sonderup eele- 
brated their silver wedding anniversary. This occasion 
will be remembered as one of the pleasantest functions 
that ever took place in our church community. The 
many admiring friends of this popular couple would not 
permit such an opportunity to pass by without giving 
expression of their good-will and kindly feelings cher- 
ished for Mr. and Mrs. Sonderup. It was no little sur- 
prise to the jubilants when, at the regular church sery- 
ices of that memorable. Sunday, a quartette instead of the 
choir, sang in the Danish language, one of Grundtvig’s 
well-known songs, “‘Det er saa yndigt at folges ad.’’ 
This departure was made in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sonderup and intended as a little token of recognition 
for faithful work in the cause of Trinity Chureh. Mr. 
and Mrs. Paulsen, Mr. B. L. Hoff and Marie Sonderup, 
their daughter, with Mrs. Stensrud at the organ, consti- 
tuted the quartette. In the afternoon, the Sonderup 
home in Duboce Avenue became the center of the wed- 
ding celebration. A large number of guests had been 
invited. Never was the famous hospitality of the Son- 
derup home better demonstrated than on that occasion. 
The pastor of Trinity Church delivered the address and 
extended the congratulations on behalf of the chureh _ 
community. The festivity was increased by many other 
expressions of good-will in the form of precious gifts, 
songs and messages of cheer. 


The name of the Sonderup family is inseparably con- 
nected with the history of Trinity Church. They are 
among its oldest members, and they have been of the 
foremost workers well-nigh since its organization. Though 
Danes at heart, loving and cherishing everything Danish, 
be it in literature, art, language, music or customs ema- 
nating from their native land, yet they are first, last 
and all the time Americans. When their children grew 
up and commenced to go to school, they. soon learned 
to understand the difficulty arismg from the language 
question in the American Lutheran Church. They 
realized that all foreign-speaking churches in this coun- 
try must sooner or later adopt English as the medium 
of speech and instruction. They had witnessed how the 
Lutheran young folks were rapidly leaving the church 
of their fathers, because they did not understand the 
language spoken there. Therefore they eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of aiding in the establishment of an 
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English Lutheran church in San Francisco. And with 
loving solicitude they have labored these many years in 
the furtherance of the English Lutheran cause. <A char- 
acterization of the Sonderup family as church workers 
may fittingly be expressed by the word ‘‘ faithfulness. ’’ 
The truth that the eriterion of church work is church 
attendance and diligent use of the means of grace, is 
thoroughly understood by, the Sonderup family. It must 
be a case of necessity, when the Sonderups are absent 
from church or off duty in any church activity. May the 
Lord give them grace ever to remain faithful ! 

From 1902 to the present day Mr. Sonderup has been 
a member of the board of wardens; from 1903-11 he acted 
in the capacity of secretary, and in 1911 he became treas- 
urer of the congregation, which position he still holds. 
The Sonderup family reside at their own home in Capp 
Street, San Francisco. 





PETER MARTIN PAULSEN 


Mr. Paulsen was born at Hjoerring, Denmark, April 
1, 1858. His father’s name was Gustav Nicolaus Theo- 
dor Paulsen of Holstein. His mother was Karen Ansine, 
née Raebild, of Egeberg. After having gone through 
the regular public schools he entered a private college 
at Hjoerring, where he received a good education, par- 
ticularly fitting himself for business. For 
years Mr. Paulsen. was engaged in commercial pursuits 
In 1889 he emigrated to America, 
the same year arriving in San Francisco. Here he found 
profitable employment in mechanical lines of labor, which 
trade he has followed to the present day. 


On April 12, 1890, he was married to Miss Bartholine 
Elisabeth Cathrine Hoffmeyer. Their union in wedlock 
has been blessed with four boys, Swen Hoffmeyer, Harald 
Hoffmeyer, Gustav Hoffmeyer and Volmer Hoffmeyer, 
Swen and Volmer, deceased. The Paulsen family are of 
the oldest members of Trinity English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. They belong to the number in our 
Scandinavian community who truly understand the im- 


seventeen 


in his native country. 


portance of English Lutheran church work, and being 
of the first members of Trinity they have also had an 
opportunity to shoulder the responsibility in the upbuild- 
ing of this congregation. 

The Paulsens may be said to be a singing family. 
Every member of it sings or plays. It is evident that 
good musical talent in the work of the church is invalu- 
able. The labor of the Paulsen family in the church 
choir is worthy of special mention, and not the least em- 
phasis must be placed on the name of Peter Paulsen, who 
was the first director of the choir, and since that early 
period of the congregation has been one of the indefati- 
gable workers in behalf of good chureh musie in Trinity. 
However, faithfulness in all matters pertaining to the 
performance of chureh duties is characteristic of the 
whole Paulsen family. From 1902-8 Mr. Paulsen served 
as a member on the board of trustees of the church. 

On April 12, 1915, Mr. and Mrs. Paulsen celebrated 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
and his wife and many friends were present. 


Their pastor 
A few of 
those who had witnessed the happy occasion twenty-five 
years before were also among the guests. Greetings and 
felicitations from far and near found their way to the 
Paulsen home that day. Of these may be mentioned spe- 
cial greetings from the pastor, Rey. O. Groensberg, who 
officiated at the wedding, and who embodied in his mes- 
sage the text from which he had preached the wedding 
sermon. Their present pastor took this text as the start- 
The 


glad evening was punctuated by happy addresses and 


ing point for his address in honor of the jubilants. 


appropriate singing, all giving expression to the respect 
accorded the Paulsen family by this community, where 
they have lived and labored long and faithfully. 

In our democratic day not much attention is paid to 
nobility based on ‘“‘blue blood.’? An honest worker in 
any honorable walk of life is the real ‘‘blue blood’’ of 
our American democratic society. Yet it is interesting 
to know something about the blood flowing in our veins, 
and highly interesting, yea, and gratifying, 1f we ean 
say that our parents and grandparents, and great-grand- 
parents, have been men and women filling high positions 
of trust in Chureh and State and in the world of indus- 
try, art and finance. In this connection, therefore, I can 
not refrain from mentioning the very interesting fact 
that Mr. Paulsen’s wife comes from that class of for- 
bears. 
part, here geneaology—and parenthetically be it said 
that this geneaology shows, too, that the celebrated sugar- 
king, Claus Spreckels, is a branch of Mrs. Paulsen’s 
family tree, obtaining the name Spreckels by dropping 
the ‘‘sen.’’ 


Therefore, I take the pleasure in appending, in 


In 1450 Hartwig von Spreckelsen emigrated from 
Bremen to Hamburg. In this city his son, Heme von 
Spreckelsen, became senator, and his grandson, Johannes 
In 1505 Johannes von Spreck- 


elsen founded the annual family gatherings of all rela- 


von Spreckelsen, mayor. 


tives of the von Spreckelsens—these meetings are de- 
seribed in detail in Dr. von Bencke’s book on Hamburg. 
This family is mentioned as one of the most prominent, 
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taking a very active part in all affairs of the old ‘‘ Han- 
sestad,’’ and being known for refinement, generosity and 
wealth. Coins made in honor of members of them are 
in existence. 

Johann von Spreckelsen, senator in Hamburg, was 
made a nobleman by the Emperor Leopold in the year 
1676. His grandson, Nicolaus von Spreckelsen, died in 
Hanover in 1722, and is the progenitor of the von Spreck- 
elsens in Denmark. 

Nicolaus von Spreckelsen, who died in 1767, estab- 
lished a sugar refinery in Hamburg. His son, Barthold 
von Spreckelsen, established a sugar refinery in Aalborg. 
He died in 1805.—The Claus Spreckels branch. 

Barthold von Spreckelsen, born in Aalborg in 1789, 
attorney at law, died in 1844. Married to Mette Kirstine 
Hopp. Twelve children were born to them. The tenth 
was Hulda von Spreckelsen, born in 1828, married in 
1856 to Cordulus Henrik Emil Hoffmeyer. They had 
five children. The third, Bartholine Elisabeth Cathrine, 
was born at Skagen, September 27, 1862, where her 
father was mayor for three years. 

The Paulsens reside in 22d Street, San Francisco. 

HANS. J. SCHROEDER 

Mr. Schroeder was born at Varde, Denmark, August 
10, 1850. His parents’ names were Henry Schroeder 
and Anna (née Sorensen). He received his early train- 
ing in the church and schools of the native country. In 
the spring of 1872 he emigrated to America, arriving 
at New York on June 4th, with Davenport, Iowa, as 
the objective point of the journey. After a three years’ 
residence there, he came to San Francisco on March 13, 
1875. During the first four years in California he was 





HANS J. SCHROEDER 


employed at times in the city and then again in the 
country. Finally he secured employment at the Spreck- 
els Sugar Refinery of San Francisco. This position he 
has held for thirty-six years. Mr. Schroeder is a man 
of excellent parts, a man whose actions speak more than 
his words, a man once known always known. The goy- 


.erning principle of his life is scrupulous honesty and 


fidelity to duty. 

May 27, 1881, Mr. Schroeder was married to Meta 
Cathrine Hoeck, Rev. Julius Fuendeling officiating, 
Three children were born to them, Henry N., Chester 
Hans, and Lilian Anna. Mr. Schroeder and his family 
are charter-members of Trinity English Lutheran 
Church. During the early years of Trinity its sup- 
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porters were few, and the outlook was not very bright, 
either for members or pastor. But He, who is the 
Head of the church and the Builder of that “‘temple not 
builded by hands, eternal in the Heavens,’’ raised up a 
few mothers and fathers, imbued with the resolute pur- 
pose of starting an English Lutheran church in San 
Francisco—yea, and starting in a way that would insure 
future success. Among these few willing and self-sacri- 
ficing fathers and mothers were Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder. 
The pastor of Trinity Church and his family shall never 
forget the helpfulness and encouragement received at 
the hands of the Schroeders in those early and trying 
days. 

All the Schroeder children have been confirmed in 
Trinity Church. Lilhan is now Mrs. G. C. Nunan, re- 
siding in Oakland. Many years ago Chester left the 
parental home to seek his fortune in other parts of 
the world. Henry is residing in San Francisco. Mr. 
Schroeder always desired to have his children get a 
good education; nor did he spare means that this might 
be done. Besides sending them through the regular 
schools at home, he sent one of them, Henry, to Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, keeping him there for three 
years. Henry has also proven his appreciation of the 
no-small sacrifices on the part of his father and mother 
in sending him to that far-off Eastern college. After 
his home-ecoming young Henry entered business. How 
well he has succeeded the history of his career will bear 
cut. In the course of these brief years he started and 
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rapidly built up commercial enterprises, reaching a point 
of success that gives evidence of the keenest business 
genius. 

September 23, 1905, Henry Schroeder was married 
to Katherine Rasmussen Smith. The young couple re- 
side at their own comfortable home in Fair Oaks Street, 


San Francisco, and are of the faithful workers and 


mainstays of Trinity Church. In 1908 Henry Schroeder 
was elected to serve on the board of trustees of the con- 
eregation. 

Mr. Hans Schroeder was a member of the board of 
wardens of Trinity Church from 1899 to 1902, and was 
for many years a member of the board of trustees. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hans J. Schroeder reside in Tennessee Street, 
San Francisco. 

CAPTAIN JOHAN SEVERIN HELLINGSEN 

Captain Hellingsen was born May 1, 1858, in Kors- 
hayn, Norway. Having finished the regular state schools 
of his home town, the young man, Hellingsen, took up 
a course in navigation. Captain Hellingsen’s ambition 





CAPTAIN JOHAN SEVERIN HELLINGSEN 


from boyhood days was to enter the sea-faring life—a 
trait undoubtedly inherited from his sturdy ancestral 
race. When fully equipped, educationally and other- 
wise, he went to sea, and from that time to the present 
day he has followed this vocation. In 1885 he decided 
to emigrate to America. His intention was not to quit 
the sea, but henceforth to make America his home coun- 
try. At the time of his arrival here, a great change 
was taking place in the shipbuilding and sea-faring world. 
Sailing vessels were rapidly being replaced by or turned 
into steamers. From now hence, the student of naviga- 
tion had to add another study to his course, that of 
steam. Having complied with all the requirements of 
modern navigation, Captain Hellingsen again followed 
his vocation, and for six years he sailed on the Great 
Lakes, making his residence in Chicago. Then he chose 
San Francisco as his home-base, and since then he has 
been in the coastwise trade, obtaining employment in 


the largest concerns of this city, notably the Charles 
Nelson and Hind-Rolph companies. 

Captain Hellingsen is in every respect a man of ex- 
cellent parts. In his profession he is a decided success. 
From the lowest rung of the ladder he soon climbed to 
the top, becoming master of the vessel, and now enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the most efficient captains 
on the Coast. As a man, he is strictly sober and tem- 
perate, and endowed with a deep religious sentiment. At 
all times and everywhere, a man like Captain Hellingsen 
is an influence for good. . True of him are the well-known 
words, ‘‘ Though his mortal coil may perish, the influence 
of a good man lives on forever.’’ These words were 
quoted to the writer by James Rolph, Jr., mayor of San 
Francisco, and were intended to express the high regard 
for the Captain in the company he has served for seven- 
teen years, and of which Mayor Rolph is president. 

October 1, 1892, Captain Hellingsen was married to 
Hilda Elvina Hansen, a young woman of true Christian 
refinement. Religiously the Captain is paralleled by his 
The only source of true happiness is a blending of 
the human will and the Divine will. A home deriving 
its happiness from this source is a happy home. ‘This 
may be said of the Hellingsen home, in which a sincere 
effort is made to blend the human and Divine wills. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Hellingsen have four children, Lillian 
Hedeverdina, Johan Severin Jr., Charlotte Elvina and 
Mrs. James Rutishauser, the last a child of the Captain’s 
first marriage. 

The Hellingsen name appears on the charter-member- 
ship roll of Trinity. The work done by the Hellingsens 
in the upbuilding of our congregation, coupled with sub- 
stantial financial support, shall ever be cherished in 
grateful memory. 

The Hellingsens reside at their exceptionally beauti- 
ful home in Church Street of this city. 


JOHN PETER CHRISTENSEN 


Mr. Christensen was born September 28, 1864, in 
Aeroe, Denmark. He was educated in the home country. 
As a young lad he proved to be especially gifted in 
matters pertaining to business. In school, therefore, 
particular stress was laid on such branches as would fit 
him for commercial pursuits. For many years he was 
employed in mereantile establishments in the home land. 
In 1888 he emigrated to America and came to San Fran- 
cisco. Here he obtained employment with the local 
city railroad company, in the service of which he re- 
mained for more than seventeen years. Railroading was, 
however, an occupation foreign to the early training and 
tastes of Mr. Christensen. But steady work and good 
pay are not only to be coveted but also a necessity for 
one to whom is given the responsibility of providing for 
a family. The great calamity in 1906 befalling our city 
wrought changes in many a home and family here. Some 
lost the positions they had held for years, but instead 
new avenues for gaining a livelihood were opened. This 
became the experience of Mr. Christensen. In a limited 
time after the disaster to our city he returned to his old 
love, the mercantile life, which he has followed these nine 


wife. 
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Mr. Christensen has been very 
successful in all his work and undertakings and has ac- 
quired a comfortable share of material well-being. 

October 8, 1891, Mr. Christensen married Johanne 
Marie Wilhelmine Sorensen, Rev. J. Christian Moehl of 
this city officiatmg. The following children were born 
to them, Anna Cecilia (now Mrs. R. G. Fontana), Ches- 
ter Simon (deceased), Chester William and Harry Simon. 
The Christensen family are affiliates of Trinity Church. 
All the children have attended the Sunday-school and 
the two oldest took instructions for confirmation. The 
Christensen home is located in Vicksburg Street, San 
Francisco. 


last years of his life. 


PETER OFTEDAHL 

Mr. Oftedahl was born July 16, 1874, in Chicago, 
Ilhnois. His parents’ names were Lars D. and Malena 
T. Oftedahl. Mr. Oftedahl received a good education, 
graduating from the public schools in Chicago. His 
ambition was to become a mechanical dentist, and as a 
young lad he entered the Columbia College of Dentistry, 
Chicago. At that period the science of making tools for 
the dental laboratory was in its infancy. Possessing 
unusual qualifications along mechanical lines, Mr. Ofte- 
dahl threw himself with all his soul into this work and 
ere the lapse of many years his name became prominent 
And from dental 
mechanics he entered into the province of general me- 


in the sphere of dental mechanics. 


chanics, and now he is a man of much prominence in 
his profession. 

April 7, 1897, Mr. Oftedahl was married to Elfrida 
Marie Ingeborg Hansen, Dr. J. N. Kildahl officiating. 
Their union in wedlock is blessed with two children, 
Edith Helen and Lucille Evelyn. Mr. Oftedahl received 
his rehgious training at Our Savior’s Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of Chicago and he was confirmed by the 
Rt. Rev. O. Juul. Coming to San Francisco, Mr. Ofte- 
dahl and his family naturally affilhated themselves with 
one of the churches connected with the Norwegian Synod. 
The Oftedahls live in Carl Street, San Francisco. 

HANS MARCK SMITH 

Mr. Smith was born at Ballum, Schleswig, under 
Danish flag, July 11, 1854. 
Sorensen Smith and Hannah Christine. 


His parents were Johannes 
His father was 
Hans Smith 
was educated in the state schools of his native town. 
Was confirmed by Rey. D. Dau, and remained at the 
home place until he was 18 years old. He comes from a 
family of six children, three boys and three girls. Glori- 
ous reports concerning California, the country famous 
for its gold and sunshine and flowers, had come to the 
of the and ambitious man in the days, 
when he was making up his mind whether to carve out 
his fortune in life in the home land or to seek it abroad. 
The reports from California aided him in making a 
decision, and in the year 1873 he emigrated to America, 
arriving at San Francisco. 
things. He went to the country, working on the farm. 
Later he bought a large tract of land and started a farm 
of his own, raising hay and grain. At that time he met 


a sea-captain, but also a successful farmer. 


home young 


He tried his hand at many 


the man who became inseparably connected with him in 
business and friendship until the latter was taken away 
from him by death. His name was Mr. Wilson Wind. 
For six years Smith and Wind were farming together 
on a large scale. Then they sold out and established a 
restaurant business under the name of The Fountain 
Coffee House. Subsequently they started several res- 
taurants at various populous city centers, and success 
followed every venture. In a few years they had accumu- 
lated enough capital to start a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in teas, coffees and spices. Also in this venture they 
were very The motto of the Wind and 
Smith firm was, ‘‘A square deal,’’ and because they were 
true to this principle, they were singularly successful. 


successful. 





HANS MARCK SMITH 


For people knew, when dealing with Wind and Smith, 
that they were dealing with men of honesty and integ- 
rity, men who had made a success in life not by following 
the principle of frenzied finance, but by honesty accom- 
panied by dint of hard labor. After the death of Mr. 
Wind, Smith’s eldest son, John, was taken into the 
business as partner. 

At first Mr. Smith resided in Alameda. Then he 
bought a site for a home in York Street and built a com- 
fortable home, now situated in the heart of a district 
known in the Danish community of San Francisco as 
‘Tittle Denmark.’’ On January 9, 1886, Mr. Smith was 
married to Osine Jensen, a native of Germany. Three 
children have been born to them, John, Harry and Olga. 
Mr. Smith is a charter-member of Trinity English Evan- 
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gelical Lutheran Church. All the children have been 
confirmed in Trinity. 

Having resided and labored in the Golden State for 
thirty-seven years, Mr. Smith decided to visit friends and 
relatives in the land of his fathers. In the spring of 
1911, together with his wife and little daughter Olga, 
he entered upon the journey. After many years of in- 
dustrious appheation to»duty he felt that he was en- 
titled to some recreation. His successful career in busi- 
ness, too, warranted the taking of such a trip without 
feeling the financial sacrifices involved. Spending many 
months at home, the greater part of half a year, the 
Smith family returned, hale, well and hearty, feeling the 
benefits of the needed rest. 

January 9, 1911, Mr. and Mrs. Smith celebrated their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. Their spacious home 
in York Street was filled with guests bringing greetings 
and. good cheer for the occasion. Many of the fifty 
guests seated around the festal table had been present at 
the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Smith twenty-five years be- 
fore. Expensive presents were brought by the friends 
and presented to the happy couple. The many speeches 
and messages gave evidence of the high esteem Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith have won for themselves during these many 
years. 

A gloom was cast upon the happy home life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith a few years ago, when Mr. Smith was 
taken seriously ill and had to undergo an operation of a 
very serious nature, but his time of departure had not 
come—some part of his life-work was still undone. May 
He, in whom we live and move and have our being, keep 
His protecting hand over Mr. Smith, giving him con- 
tinued grace to live among us many years yet to come. 
Mr. Smith has a kindly disposition, and is ever ready to 
do and dare for a friend in distress or need, and never 
do you find him reluctant to give a helping hand to any 
worthy cause. 


ANDREW CHRISTENSEN 

Mr. Christensen was born November 30, 1861, Als, 
Denmark. He was educated in the state schools at home. 
At the age of nineteen he emigrated to America. After 
a year’s time in the Middle States he decided to go to 
California. For many years he tried his hand at various 
business ventures, and as a rule his efforts were crowned 
with success. Having spent many years of hard work 
and constant application to duty, Mr. Christensen felt 
that he deserved some rest from work and worry, so he 
decided to make a trip to his native land together with 
his wife and children. Upon his return to San Fran- 
cisco he entered into the hotel business, establishing a 
firm under the name of Hotel Potter, located at the cor- 
ner of Mission and Ninth streets. This proved to be 
the last venture in Mr. Christensen’s earthly career. On 
January 24, 1916, after a brief illness, he departed this 
life, leaving a widow and two children. 

May 21, 1898, Mr. Christensen was married to Caro- 
line Bothilde Lassen. Their union in wedlock was blessed 
with two children, Alice Anna and Mabel Bothilda. The 
Christensens joined Trinity Church during one of the 


early years of its history. The unexpected message of 
Mr. Chirstensen’s death, coming at the time when this 
volume is ready to go to press, moves the members of 
Trinity Church with a sincere feeling of deep sorrow. 
Although called to his last rest so early in life, Mr. Chris- 
tensen has left his impress upon the minds and hearts 
of all who knew him. 

The Christensen home is situated in Hartford Street, 
San Francisco. 

CAPTAIN OLAUS BELLESEN 

Captain Bellesen was born at Stavanger, Norway, 
March 27, 1866. His father’s name was Bellest Ander- 
sen and his mother’s name was Inger. He was educated 
in the home country. Living near the sea, the sea-faring 
life bespoke the young man’s fancy from his earliest 
years, and for that profession he fitted himself. In 1887 
he emigrated to America and came to San Francisco. 
He secured employment as a common sailor, but soon be- 
came second mate, not long after that securing his papers 
as first mate, and finally he reached the highest position 





CAPTAIN OLAUS BELLESEN 


of the vessel—that of captain. At the present time he is 
in the employ of the Chas. R. MeCormick & Co., whole- 
sale lumber and shipping. In the shipping circles of San 
Francisco he is rated as a very competent and reliable 
man. 

February 26, 1897, Captain Bellesen was married to 
Miss Gina Maria Osborne. The wedding took place at 
Our Savior’s Seandinavian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Rev. E. M. Stensrud officiating. Four children 
have been born to Captain and Mrs. Bellesen, Roy Carl, 
Bellest Oliver, Bessie Gertrude, and Thomas Irwin. 
They are members of Trinity Church, and are comfort- 
ably situated at their own home in Twenty-fifth Street, 
San Francisco. . 
NIELS BENNETSEN TOFT 

Mr. Toft was born May 29, 1859, Schleswig, then a 
part of Denmark. He received a good education in 
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the home country, graduating from the regular public 
schools. America was the land of promise to the young 
man Toft, as well as to many more of his countrymen. 
And nothing could satisfy him short of becoming a eiti- 
zen of the United States. This desire, however, was ac- 
centuated when Schleswig was ceded to Germany. In 
1882 he emigrated and having spent a couple of years 
on the Atlantic Coast he came to San Francisco. Here 
he was variously employed until eighteen years ago, 
when he started a restaurant in the wholesale district of 
this city. This line of business he has followed all these 
years. Mr. Toft is rated as one of the most successful 
restaurateurs In San Francisco and is looked upon as 
a man of considerable means as well as a man of excel- 
lent parts. 

His parents’ names were Joergen Peter and Anna 
Maria Toft. January 2, 1889, he was married to Sophia 
Dorothea Diederichsen, Rev. O. Groensberg of Our Sav- 
ior’s Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church offici- 
ating. The following children have been born to them, 
Frieda Marie, Nelson Valentine, George Washington, 
Mildred Anita, Sophie Dorothea, Helen Anna and Ervin 
Peter, the last deceased. 

The name of the Toft family appears on the charter- 
membership roll of Trinity Church, where most of the 
children were christened and all attended Sunday-school 
and received instructions for confirmation. The Tofts 
belong to a large circle of families which is designated 
as the Toft-Diederichsen group, most of whom are affili- 
ates of Trinity Church. The Niels Toft family resides 
in York Street at their spacious and handsome home 
located in the midst of a community known as ‘‘The 
Little Denmark.’’ 





AXEL HAGBARTH PETTERSEN 


Mr. Pettersen was born at Christiania, Norway, June 
9, 1880. The son bears the name of the father. His 
mother’s name is Matilda Elizabeth. When a boy four 
years old he accompanied his parents to America, San 


Francisco being the point of destination. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of this city. His religious training 
he received at Our Savior’s Scandinavian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, where he was confirmed by Rev. O. 
Groensberg. Mr. Pettersen is richly endowed mentally. 
As a boy his inclination was to become a business man, 
and ever since he left school he has been engaged in 
mercantile work. Eight years he was working for wages, 
but for the last ten years he has been running a business 
of his own. Mr Pettersen’s business career is one of 
pronounced success. In 1906 he started a little haber- 
dashery in Mission Street, near Twenty-first. Three 
months later occurred the destruction of the city of San 
Francisco. Mr. Pettersen’s business came nearly being 
on the wrong side of the fire-line, but it was spared. 
The fire passed by. And since then Mr. Pettersen has 
been doing business where he first started. From a 
little wooden shanty, containing a couple of counters 
and a few shelves and a small stock, embracing only the 
necessities of men’s apparel, his establishment has grown 
to include a commodious brick structure filled with every 
variety of men’s clothing and wear, coupled with a vol- 
ume of business exceeding all expectations, giving Mr. 
Pettersen a place in the mercantile world as one of its 
singularly successful young men. 

On July 30, 1907, Axel Pettersen was married to 
Clara C. Olsen (daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Olsen, Sr.), 
pastor of Trinity Church officiating. This was the first 
wedding in the new church edifice, dedicated two days 
before by Dr. O. E. Brandt. This young couple has been 
with the congregation since its beginning, and therefore 
had a rich opportunity to share its sorrows and joys 
during the upbuilding. The bride started as a little 
girl in the Sunday-school, and the groom’s name appears 
on the list of members following immediately after the 
organization. One child was born to Mr. and Mrs. Pet- 
tersen, Doris Catherine. They reside at their own home 
in Guerrero Street. 


KNUD NISSEN KOLDINGER 


Mr. Koldinger was born March 12, 1864, in Denmark. 
His parents were Knud Nissen and Dorothea Koldinger. 
Mr. Koldinger was educated in the public schools of his 
home land. He is a great admirer of his native country. 
Nothing is dearer to him than the Danish language, 
the Danish literature, Danish art and Danish ware, in 
brief, everything Danish he loves. Therefore, as might 
well be expected, it was not possible for him to become 
reconciled to foreign aggression. The sad events of 1864, 


_ handed down from father to son, had left indelible marks 


on young Koldinger’s mind and early in his youth he 
decided to leave his fatherland rather than to bow to a 
foreign prince. In 1885 he emigrated to America and 
here he found employment in various capacities in the 
city and country. The last two years of his residence 
in San Francisco he has been in charge of a profitable 
laundry business. 

October 24, 1897, he was married to Caroline Amelie 
Smallfield, Rev. E. P. Block of the German Lutheran 
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Church officiating. Three children were born to them, 
Dorothy Alice Marie, Regina and Nils. Mrs. Koldinger 
died when these children were yet in their tender years. 
Mr. Koldinger’s sister, Inga Marie Koldinger (born Fal- 
sted, Denmark, September 22, 1867, and emigrated to 
America in 1900), took the mother’s place. The loving 
solicitude of Aunt Marie for these children is well known 
in our community. Everything that a mother could do 
is done by Aunt Marie Koldinger. Only a few years ago 
Grandma Koldinger, the widowed mother of Knud and 
Marie Koldinger, departed this life at a ripe old age, 
and she departed as she had lived—a Christian. 

Before the Koldingers came to San Francisco they 
were affiliated with the German Lutheran Church (Mis- 
sourl). They are of the good old orthodox Lutheran 
type. And happy were they, when in our city they 
found a church where the orthodox faith is imparted in 
the language of the children. At once they became affili- 
ates of Trinity Church. The Koldinger family resides 
in Guerrero Street, San Francisco. 


RUDOLPH GUSTAV STUTE 

Mr. Stute was born February 20, 1866, in Lehe, Han- 
over, Germany. His parents’ names were Adolph Fried- 
erich Stute and Christine Stute (née Wessel). Mr. Stute 
received a liberal education, first going through the regu- 
lar puble schools, then taking the classic course at a 
college in his home town. As a young man, barely six- 
teen years old, he emigrated to America, arriving at 
Hoboken, New York. The first fifteen years of his resi- 
dence in America he spent on the Atlantic Border, some- 
times working for others and then again engaged in 
some business venture of his own. His success varied. 
Sometimes reverses would come his way—especially dur- 
ing the first few years until he became familiar with in- 
dustrial conditions in the New World. After he had 
learned the language of the country and found his bear- 
ings in American business life, no more difficulty at- 
tended his efforts in carving out a_ livelihood. 
During his fifteen years’ stay on the Atlantic Coast 
he had made two visits to the Fatherland, one for 
pleasure and one on account of his health. In 1906 he 
decided to come to California, his place of destination 
being San Francisco. Here he arrived shortly before 
the city was destroyed by earthquake and fire. It 
seemed an unfortunate circumstance in the life of Mr. 
Stute and his family to come here at that time. Many 
discouraging experiences were made in those calamitous 
days, but Mr. Stute did not follow the example of many 
others to leave the place because of misfortune. With 
undaunted courage, he threw himself into the work of 
rehabilitating the business of this stricken community, 
and signal success marked his efforts. In a few years 
he built up an extensive trade as a delicatessen merchant. 

October 13, 1895, Mr. Stute was married to Amanda 
Dorothea Elizabeth Stute, Rev. H. C. Steup of New York 
officiating. Three children are born to them, Martha 
Christine Freda, Emma Johanne Bertha, and Rudolph 
Adolph Friederich, the last deceased. Ever since the ar- 
rival of the Stutes in San Francisco, they have been affili- 


ates of Trinity and in faithful diligence they have shared 
in the work of the church. No one is more grateful than 
Mr. and Mrs. Stute for finding a Lutheran church using 
the English language. They had already experienced 
how difficult it is to give their children a good religious 


training by using a foreign language in an American 


community. The Stutes reside in Mission Street, San 


Hrancisco. § RALPH BURR HOWELL 

Mr. Howell was born in San Francisco, California, 
May 22, 1873. His parents’ names were Henry Burr 
Howell and Elizabeth Parker Howell. He was educated 
in the public schools of this city. His early aim was to 
obtain a good commercial education. This was realized. 
And since then the business world of San Francisco has 
found constant use for his services. His efficiency as a 
bookkeeper is well known in our commercial circles. It 
has won for him a reputation which became the valuable 
asset of his life. Some of the largest concerns of this 
metropolis have invited him to fill positions of great 
trust and responsibility. 





RALPH BURR HOWELL 


Mr. Howell has been very active in the upbuilding 
of the National Guard of California. For many years 
he was a member of the State militia. Mr. Howell is 
also a musician of no small accomplishment. September 
6, 1908, he was married to Marie Katherine Norden, a 
German lady of finest grain. Mr. Howell himself is of 
English descent. Rev. John H. Schroeder of St. John’s 
German Lutheran Church was the officiating pastor at 
the wedding. One child was born to them, Margaretha 
Elizabeth. English being the language they both under- 
stood, Mr. and Mrs. Howell joined Trinity English 
Lutheran Church. The Howell family are of the most 
diligent members and staunch supporters of Trinity. 
For the last two years Mr. Howell has served as a mem- 
ber on the board of trustees, and in 1916 he was elected to 
the position of secretary. The Howells live in Clipper 
Street, San Francisco. 
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CHRIS LARSEN 

Mr. Larsen was born at Odense, Denmark, July 19, 
1858. His parents were Lars Christian Flensted and 
Anne Sophie (née Nielsen). He received his early edu- 
cation in the church and schools of Denmark. In 1881 
he emigrated to America, landing in New York on May 
23rd of the same year. Was variously engaged in the 
states of New York, Minnesota and Iowa, until the sum- 
mer of 1882 when he moved to California. After work- 
ing for others for a number of years he went into the 
contracting business, which he has followed since 1902. 
Mr. Larsen is rated as one of the large contractors of 
San Francisco. He has erected a number of big build- 
ings and to him was also awarded some of the heavy 
contracts in the construction of the Panama-Pacifie In- 
ternational Exposition. 

November 23, 1889, he was married to Anne Marie 
Wind, Rey. 0. Groensberg officiating. Two sons were 
born to them, George Flensted, and one, deceased, bear- 
ing the same name. 

The Larsens are members of Trinity Church; form- 
erly they were affihated with the work of the Lutheran 
church at Crockett, California. The German Missouri 
Synod established an English Lutheran congregation 
there. The Larsens were among the charter-members 
and mainstays of the work as long as they remained at 
Crockett. 

The Larsens belong to a family group in the Danish 
community of this city, which may be designated as the 
Larsen-Wind circle, comprising several families. Most 
of them are members or affiliates of Trinity Church. 
Space would not permit an enumeration of all, but in 
speaking of the Larsens it is in place to make special 
mention of the family of Mrs. Larsen’s sister, commonly 
known as the ‘‘Wind Family.’’ To Mr. and Mrs. Séren 
Wind were born four children, Hannah, Adolph, Henry 
and Anita. They are members of Trinity Church and 
their service to the church deserves much recognition. 

Mr. Chris Larsen’s son, George, is following in the 
footsteps of his father, and together father and son have 


established a firm under the name of Chris Larsen & 
Son, contractors. They reside in the exclusive district 
of Burlingame, California. 


CHARLES BOLLIER 

Mr. Boller was born July 1, 1860, at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Son of Paul and Elizabeth Bollier. When 
three years old he was brought to San Francisco, where 
he was raised and educated. He is a glass-blower by 
trade, and he had worked at his trade for thirty years, 
when he became superintendent of the buildings of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in San Francisco. 
He is married to Emma P. Diegels. Four children 





CHARLES BOLLIER 
born to them, Ethel Elizabeth (now Mrs. A. E. Thomp- 
son), Roseo Benjamin, Charles Mervin and Mathilda Ger- 
trude, deceased. Mr. Bollier is one of the early members 
of Trinity English Evangelical Lutheran Church. Much 
beloved and respected because of his amiable personality. 
The Bolliers reside in Harrison Street. 


ANDREW ANDERSEN 

Mr. Andersen was born at Hjoerring, Denmark, Au- 
gust 21, 1856. His father’s and mother’s names were 
Anders Pedersen Hvidegaard and Cecilia (née Nielsen). 
Received his education in the state schools and chureh 
of Denmark. Emigrated to America in 1883, arriving at 
New York. The metropolis at the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco, was the objective point of the journey. Mr. 
Andersen is a tailor by trade. This profession he has sue- 
cessfully followed and is now rated as a man of no ordi- 
nary material well-being. Mr. Andersen is a person of 
reserved habits, industriously applying himself to his 
business. His integrity has gained for him the respect 
of all who know him and a large number of warm friends. 

September 15, 1884, he was married to Johanna Sven- 


nigson. Four children have been born to them, Agnes 
Hedvig Josepha (now Mrs. Harry Smith), Emil Valde- 


“mar, Ellen Edith, and Arthur Andrew. The Andersens 


are members of Trinity Church. They have been with 
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ANDREW ANDERSEN 


the congregation well-nigh from the beginning, joming 
in Mareh, 1900. Thus they have shared in the often 
arduous and up-hill work of establishing a new mission. 
Much eredit is due the Andersen family for faithful 
labor and personal sacrifices in behalf of God’s Kingdom. 
“All the childref’ have gone to Sunday-school and have 
been confirmed in Trinity Church. From 1900 to 1906 
Mr. Andersen served as a-member on the board of trus- 
tees. The Andersen’s reside at their own comfortable 
home in Dolores Street. 


JOHANNES C. TELLEFSEN 


Mr. Tellefsen was born at Kristiansand, Norway, Sep- 
tember 7, 1843. His parents were Christian Tellefsen 
and Cecilia (née Axelsen). He received his early train- 
ing in the schools and chureh of Norway. January 14, 
1873, he was married to Julia Kristiansen. In 1881 Mr. 
and Mrs. Tellefsen emigrated to America. In the early 
years of his youth he went to sea and this vocation he 
has followed nearly all his hfe. Going through the 
ordinary experience of the sea-faring man, beginning at 
the lowest rung of the ladder and climbing to the top, 
he became master of the vessel. In his later years he 
found the seamen’s life on the high seas too strenuous, 
so he secured employment on one of the ferry boats of 
San Francisco Bay. 

The following children have been born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tellefsen: Tobias, Christian, John, Juha (now 
Mrs. H. G. Oberg), Cecilia, Carl and William—the last 
three deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Tellefsen were raised in 
the church, and in the work of the church they have been 
interested all their life. They belong to the so-called 
‘‘old-timers’’ of the Seandinavian community of San 
Francisco. They took part in the initial efforts to estab- 
lish the church of their fatherland in this city. With a 
flock of children growing up in an American community 
they experienced also how necessary it was to establish 
English Lutheran missionary work. When the Scandi- 
navian Church started English work, Mr. and Mrs. 





JOHANNES C. TELLEFSEN 


Tellefsen did all in their power to help the cause along. 
When an English Church was organized they placed 
their children upon the charter-membership roll. Ever 
since then the Tellefsen family has been connected with 
the work of Trinity Church. The Ladies’ Society of 
Trinity will ever remember Mrs. Tellefsen as one of its 
highly respected and diligent workers. She was also one 
of the senior members of the society. Only a few weeks 
ago Mrs. Tellefsen departed this life after a severe ill- 
ness extending back a considerable time. She died as 
she had lived—a true Christian. Mr. Tellefsen resides 
in Richmond, California. 


HUGO FRIEDRICH RICHARD BERTHOLD 
GESSLER 


Mr. Gessler was born in New York, November 22, 
1854. His father’s name was Karl Friedrich Theobald 
Gessler and his mother’s name was Charlotte Emilie Gess- 
ler. He was educated in the schools and church of Ger- 
many. After a temporary residence in America his father 
died and his mother returned to the fatherland. Mr. 
Gessler’s father was a man of prominence in the muniec- 
ipality of New York. At his death he held an important 
position in the surveying department of the city. Many 
members of the Gessler family have been connected with 
the civie life of various cities and burghs of the native 
land. As a young man Gessler learned the trade of 
photography. For sixteen years he followed this line of 
work in Hamburg, Germany. 


On June 23, 1885, he was married to Dorothea Au- 
guste Elise Grapengeter, Rt. Rev. Hollensteiner of 
Oldenburg officiating. The following year the young 
couple emigrated to America, and arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, where Mr. Gessler has for years been engaged in 
dairying. At the present time he is in the employ of 
C. F. Weber Company as. superintendent of the build- 
ing and elevator. Mr. and Mrs. Gessler were given one 
child, Karl Johannes Emil Peter, who again was taken 
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HUGO GESSLER 


from them at confirmation age. The Gesslers are mem- 
bers of Trinity Chureh and for many years they have 
labored untiringly in the furtherance of its cause. The 
work of Mrs. Gessler assisting in the upbuilding of a 
Sunday-school in the southern part of the city is worthy 
of special mention. Ten years were required in estab- 
lishing on a solid basis a mission there. Many a time the 
outlook was not very promising and few dared to hope 
for success. But however discouraging it seemed at 
times, Mrs. Gessler was never disheartened but continued 
to labor with unfailing interest. Mrs. Gessler loves to 
work with children, especially to teach little girls to 
do fancy work. From time to time she has been laboring 
with a sewing class and then she would have the little tots 
give an entertainment, donating the proceeds to the new 
mission. Her Sunday-school work in Trinity Church is 
also gratefully remembered. Mrs. Gessler was closely 
connected with the church in her native country, coming 
as she does from ministerial circles there (the well-known 
Schroeders). Her early training undoubtedly accounts 
for her interest and diligence in the work of God’s King- 
dom. The Gesslers reside at their own home in Berlin 
Street, San Francisco. 


FREDERICK BOARDMAN FISHER 


Mr. Fisher was born at Arrowsic, Maine, October 28, 
1864. His father’s name was Alfred and his mother’s 
Katie F. Dockham. His forbears came from England. 
He was educated in the public schools of his home town. 
January 22, 1887, he was married to Anna Martha Frey, 
Rev. J. M. Buehler of St. Paul’s German Lutheran 
Church of San Francisco officiating. Mr. Fisher has been 
variously engaged in the course of years. Unswerving 
honesty was always his guiding principle in life. At the 
present time Mr. Fisher is superintendent of the Mar- 
quard Apartments in Folsom Street, San Francisco. This 
position, he, together with his wife, has held for more 
than two years. 


It is many years ago now since Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
joined Trinity Church. With the highest regard and 
deep appreciation the co-workers of Trinity look back 
upon these years of Christian fellowship with Mr. and 
Mrs. Fisher. Their exceptional faithfulness in the per- 
formance of their duties in the vineyard of the Lord will 
ever remain as an example worthy of imitation. Mr, 
and Mrs. Fisher have learned to know that the Lord is 





FREDERICK BOARDMAN FISHER 


good, and that in order to grow in grace a diligent use 
of God’s word is necessary. Hence their places in church 
are never empty. Special mention, too, must be made 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher’s work in the Sunday-school. 
Much credit is due them for the success we have had in 
this branch of the church. May the good Lord give them 
grace and strength to continue their work yet for many 
years! 
JAMES HANCHER AKARD 


Mr. Akard was born in Sullivan County, East Ten- 
nessee, July 24, 1870. His parents’ names were John 
Akard and Emma Margaret. He received a good public 
school education. Being raised on a farm, he engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. Then he entered the lumber 
business, which he continued until 1903, when he moved 
to California, where he is following the carpenter trade. 

February 8, 1893, he was married to Mary B. 
Hancher, her uncle, Rev. J. K. Hancher, officiating. 
Their union in wedlock has been blessed with eight 
children, William Clyde, Maggie Lee, Addie Pearl, John 
Frank, Emma Blanche, Frances Roche, Louise Eleanor, 
and Ethel Belle. Ever since their coming to San Fran- 
cisco the Akard family has been closely connected with 
the work of the church. Being raised in the church and 
coming from a community where they were active mem- 
bers of the church, Mr. and Mrs. Akard at once set about 
to find their own church when they came to this city. 
They are of German descent, but do not speak the lan- 
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guage of their fathers. Their work in the church, there- 
fore, has always been in the English branch of the 
Lutheran Church. Naturally, therefore, it was an Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church they looked for on arriving at San 
‘Francisco. At that time Trinity Church was only four 
years old, without a place of its own for worship. The 
Akards, however, took hold of the work, satisfied if only 
they were privileged to hear the good old word, though 
it had to be heard in the midst of the undesirable sur- 
roundings of a public hall. And ever since then they 
have diligently worked in the church, ever showing that 
this word, ‘‘One thing is needful,’’ is the prevailing 
principle of their hfe. Mrs. Akard comes from a well- 
known ministerial family of the German Lutheran 
Chureh in America—the Hanchers. Her grandfather 
and two uncles were ministers of the gospel. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Akard look back upon their childhood days 
they find their fondest recollections to be those of a 
Christian home and God-fearing parents. To establish 
such a home and be such parents was the object of Mr. 
and Mrs. Akard when they entered upon the journey of 
life together. And they have succeeded—by the grace 
of God. <A brother of Mrs. Akard, Mr. Frank Hancher, 
is also a member of Trinity Church and belongs to the 
Akard family. The Akards reside in Sanchez Street of 


eet. GEORGE HANSEN 

Mr. Hansen was born at Als, Denmark, in 1859. His 
parents were Hans B. Hansen and Anna Dorothea 
(née Vrang). He was educated and confirmed in the 
home country. From his boyhood he aspired to become 
a farmer, and in this occupation he was engaged until 
he emigrated to America in the fall of 1881. Upon 
arrival in California he sought work on a farm. After 
two years’ stay there he moved to San Francisco and 
found employment at the Spreckels sugar refinery. There 
he remained until 1890, when he entered into the coal 
business. The George Hansen coal firm is located at 
the corner of Harrison and Twenty-first streets, San 





GEORGE HANSEN 


Francisco. For twenty-five years he has successfully fol- 
lowed this lne of business and has built up a lucrative 
trade, and is rated in this community as a man in very 
comfortable circumstances. 

In 1883 Mr. Hansen married Anna Margarethe Boy- 
sen. Two children have been born to them, Alma Marie 
and Clara Doretta. George Hansen and his family are 
members of Trinity Church, where both children have 
gone through the Sunday-school and received instruc- 
tion for confirmation. The Hansen family is favorably 
known in and outside the circles of the church. They 
are looked upon as people always willing to co-operate in 
behalf of all movements looking to the welfare of the 
community. The Hansens live in their own home in 
Harrison and Twenty-first streets, San Francisco. 





SAMUEL WILLIAM BRAUNWARTH 


Mr. Braunwarth was born at Gallien, Michigan, Au- 
gust 7, 1871. His father was Rev. William Braunwarth 
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of the German Missouri Synod. His mother’s name 
was Johanna. November 19, 1897, Mr. Braunwarth was 
married to Marcella Joshine Haines, Rev. E. Nelander 
officiating. Five children have been born to them, Fred- 
erick Robie, Constance Eunice, Ernest Samuel Erick, 
Willham Raymond, and Dorothy Marcella, the last two 
deceased. He received his Christian and secular edu- 
cation in the church and the public schools of his native 
town. Mr. Braunwarth is a baker and a miller by trade, 
a man of excellent parts, in all things giving evidence of 
Mr. 
Braunwarth and family are members of Trinity Church, 
always fulfilling their duties in faithfulness and sincerity. 
They reside at their own home in Prospect Avenue, San 


a sound training in a Christian pastor’s home. 


Francisco. 
JARL ANDREAS NIELSEN 


Mr. Nielsen was born May 26, 1850, at Tangen, Hede- 
marken, Norway. His parents’ names were Ole Nielsen 
and Louise Ulrike, née Pedersen. Mr. Nielsen was by 
As a boy the pastime he 
most coveted was an opportunity to make things. His 
parents desired him to become a printer. Only relue- 
tantly he complied with their wishes. When eighteen 
years of age he began to learn the printer’s trade. But 
The desire 


nature mechanically inclined. 


he could not become reconciled to this work. 
in him to make things could not be stifled. Finally he 
was permitted to enter the field of his choice—that of 
becoming a mechanic. In this province of labor Mr. 
Nielsen soon excelled and reached a point of considerable 
prominence. In 1872 he emigrated to America. After a 
couple of years’ stay in Chicago, where he constantly ap- 
plied himself to his trade, he moved west to San Fran- 
cisco, hoping there to find a climate more conducive to 
health. San Francisco became his home town until his 
death, September 11, 1914. 





Mr. Nielsen came from a Christian home. His early 
training determined the course of his life spiritually. 
Coming to the New World, a stranger among strangers, 
he did not do as too many do—abandon religion, church, 


God, completely surrendering to a life only for this 


Mr. Nielsen was not this kind of a man. He 
took with him a precious heritage from his Christian 
home—a thorough grounding in Christian doctrine— 
and this he jealously guarded to his dying day. Upon 
his arrival here he set about to find the church of his 
fathers. He would never tire of tellnmg how happy he 
was the first time he heard a Lutheran sermon preached 
in the language of his native country. Mr. Nielsen be- 
longed to the early members of Trinity Church, where 
his place was never empty. As a member Mr. Nielsen 
performed his every duty in utmost candor and sin- 


world. 





CARL ANDREAS NIELSEN 


cerity. When the message of his death came, the mem- 
bers of Trinity were moved with a deep feeling of sor- 
row, recognizing the fact that one of the faithful workers 
had departed, leaving a void that could not be filled. 

Mr. Nielsen was married in October, 1880, to Theresa 
James Collins. Two children were born to them, Charles 
Collins and Frances Louise. The Nielsens reside in Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco. 


History of Grace English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
By Rev. Cari L. Foss 


RACE English Evangelical Lutheran Church, San 

Francisco, California, was organized by Rev. E. 

M. Stensrud on September 17, 1908. The first 
officers of the congregation were: Rev. E. M. Stensrud, 
chairman; Chas. Daiss, secretary; Chas. Schlichtmann, 
treasurer; Philip Herold, Albert Lunde and Chas. Daiss, 
board of trustees. On December 14, 1908, the congre- 
gation was incorporated under the State laws. 

The history of the congregation up to the day of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the present church edifice, 
on Sunday April 28, 1912, is best told in the words of 
Rey. E. M. Stensrud as he related it at that event: 

‘“Oetober 4, 1903, a little Sunday-school was started 


in a vacant saloon in San Bruno Road—only a few blocks 
away from this corner-stone. There was sown the first 
seed of Grace Church. In this connection I wish to point 
to a few facts leading up to the first beginning of our 
church work in this district. In the fall of 1903 a 
Christian mother came to my home, and kindly requested 
me to christen her children. I complied with the re- 
quest. The same Christian mother urged upon me the 
necessity of commencing a Sunday-school in that part of 
the city. She was solicitous to know if I could help them. 
To take up any extra work at that time seemed impos- 
sible to me. Our English mission downtown was new and 
far from firmly established. All my time and attention 
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were needed there. ‘But nobody is doing anything for 
our children,’ argued the Christian mother. Then I asked 
if many people of our faith were found out there. ‘Yes, 
many of them,’ was the answer. After a while I con- 
sented to accompany that same good mother on a trip 
round the district, to visit a few homes. 

“Tn two afternoons, thirty-seven children were found, 
whose parents promised to let them go to our Sunday- 
school, if it were started. I began to see the need of 
such work in the district, and that it was my duty to 
help them, if I possibly could. But when should I find 
time? My Sundays were occupied. ‘The afternoon, too?’ 
said the good mother. The poimt of my argument was 
gone. Now the next 
difficulty presented it- 
self—the finding of a 
meeting-place, for none 
such there seemed to 
be. Not even a hall of 
any kind. A vacant 
saloon had been in evi- 
dence during my entire 
hunt for a meeting- 
place, and, singularly 
enough, that same va- 
eant saloon was finally 
secured, and a Sunday- 
school was begun. Only 
a handful met, but God 
blessed the work, and 
today we see before us 
some visible signs of 
His blessings. God used 
a Christian mother to 
open the door for this 
mission, now known as 
‘Grace Chureh.’ On 
this occasion J can not 
refrain from mention- 





move into a little chapel in Bacon Street near Berlin. 
Four years previously this little chapel had been built 
in an effort to establish a union Sunday-school, but the 
attempt was soon abandoned. Through the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cailteaux the Sunday-school was enabled 
to secure the chapel site for the nominal sum of $225. 
Messrs. Daiss and Baur advanced the money without in- 
terest, and permitted the Sunday-school to pay it back 
whenever able to do so.° 

““May 13, 1908, a church site fifty-five by one hun- 
dred feet in the corner of Bacon and Berlin streets was 
purchased at the price of $1,500 cash. This transaction 
was made possible by the exceeding generosity of the late 
Mr. Charles Daiss and 
Mr. Philip Herold, who 
advanced the money 
and permitted the 
church to pay it back 
whenever able to, and 
without interest. 

‘““The young congre- 
gation has given ample 
proof of unusual activ- 
ity and vitality. In a 
very short time all 
debts on the chapel and 
church sites were paid, 
and attention was at 
once directed toward 
the raising of funds for 
the church building. 
God has been with the 
little mission and has 
blessed its every move. 
At the beginning of 
the new year, 1912, the 
congregation was in a 
position to let the con- 
tract for a church edi- 
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ing that Christian 
mother’s name—Mrs. Anna Else Lunde. And here I 
wish to add, that in the further development of this 
mission especially, the Christian mothers have been 
potent factors. No sooner was the Sunday-school started 
than requests were heard from many sides, urging the 
organization of a Ladies’ Aid Society. Some time elapsed 
however, before the step was taken. Such a society was 
not started before May 12, 1907. There were nine char- 
ter-members, whose names I here append: Mrs. Chas. 
Daiss, Mrs. Anna E. Lunde, Mrs. Hugo Gessler, Mrs. Ph. 
Herold, Mrs. P. Sorensen, Mrs. H. Schultz, Mrs. Chas. 
Sehlichtmann, Mrs. K. Kruse, and Mrs. EK. M. Stensrud. 
The present number of the members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Grace Church is twenty-four, not a large num- 
ber, but the Lord has given these Christian women grace 
to do much for His kingdom. May the Lord’s continued 
blessings be with these diligent workers, and may He add 
many more of their kind to their number ! 

‘‘In June, 1904, the Sunday-school was invited to 


fice. The contract was 
awarded to Mr. E. A. Tessmer, a member and trustee of 
the church. The building, without furnishings, will cost 
$6,000. The major portion of this sum has been raised 
among the members by subscriptions and loans without 
interest. A fortunate circumstance, which I owe to 
mention in this connection, and the whole congregation 
wishes to do so in erateful acknowledgment, that the 
builder, Mr. E. A. Tessmer, will furnish the funds that 
are lacking to finish the building and leave the time for 
reimbursement to the convenience of the congregation. 
Without Mr. Tessmer’s liberal offer we feel free to con- 
fess that our chureh building would not have gone up 
at this time. May the Lord, who disposes our will to 
submit to His good and gracious will, continue to bless 
this mission and all the willing workers connected with 
it. So far the Lord has helped; we pray for His con- 
tinued help. To Him all glory and honor !’’ 
Sunday, April 28, 1912, the corner-stone of Grace 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church was laid. It was 
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a day of rejoicing and festivity among the Lutheran 
church people in the ‘‘south town quarters’’ of our city. 
The festive spirit was heightened by the generous par- 
ticipation on the part of our church people from the en- 
tire bay cities’ community. The structure, already under 
roof and planned for a seating capacity of three hun- 
dred persons, was crowded to overflowing. The large 
assembly, the many countenances glowing with sym- 
pathy and gladness, gave expression to the sentiments 
elevating their souls. 

Prior to the laying of the corner-stone services were 
held in the church, special music being rendered by the 
choirs of Grace and Trinity English Evangelical Luth- 
eran churches. The edifice, which is a shingled struc- 
ture, built on classic lines, was simply but effectively 
decorated for the occasion with callas and evergreens. 

The program here appended will show the course of 
the solemnities: Introductory, Rey. H. 8S. Belgum; 
‘‘Lead Me, O Lord,’’ Mr. P. J. Oksen; Sermon, Rev. E. 
M. Stensrud; Anthem, Trinity and |Grace Church 
choirs; Address, Rev. M. H. Liebe; ‘‘A Song of Praise,’’ 
Mrs. Fanniel Marsh; Address, Rev. O. Groensberg; 
Trinity and Grace Chureh choirs; Reading of History 
of Congregation and Address, Rev. S. B. Hustvedt; 
‘‘The Earth Is the Lord’s,’’ Mr. P. J. Oksen; Organist 
and. Choir-director, Mrs. E. M. Stensrud; Offering; 
Laying of Corner-stcne, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, assisted 
by all pastors present and officers of the church. 

The introductory sermon was based on 1 Cor. 3, 11: 





HENRY ALBERT TESSMER 


Henry Albert Tessmer, born Colberg, Prussia, April 7, 1842. His father’s 
name was Rey. Gottfried Tessmer and his mother’s name Henrietta Louisa 
(née Till). He received a good education in the public schools of Germany. 
Emigrated to America in 1856. He was variously employed until he be- 
came permanently engaged in shipbuilding, and later learned the trade of 
carpenter. After some years’ experience at this trade he began to take build- 
ing contracts, and is now a man of prominence in his profession. He has 
been very successful and acquired considerable competence. Integrity has 
been the shibboleth of Mr. Tessmer’s life. As a man whose word is law he 
is universally known in this community. 

December 23, 1869, he was married to Doretta Muhlman. One child has 
born to them, Etta Hermina, who for many years has been teaching in the 
public schools of San Francisco, The whole Tessmer family are untiring 
workers in Grace Church. The Sunday-school, Ladies’ and Young People’s 
societies all derive the benefit of their unabating interest and self-sacrificing 
efforts. 


‘Mor other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘‘We meet here to-day,’’ said Rev. Belgum, ‘‘to re- 
joice that another church has been added to the Luth- 
eran forees. The faith on which you have builded your 
church is a wonderfully solid foundation, but never- 
theless you must remember that the forces of Satan are 
ever at work to undermine that foundation, and he 
works in various guises. Now he is using science and 
the so-called ‘higher criticism’ to show that the Bible 
is wrong; but if you retain your faith, Satan will never 
see the day when the foundation on which you built 
this pretty church will be shaken,’’ 

The festival sermon was based on 1 Kings 8, 57: 
““The Lord, our God, be with us as He was with our 
fathers!’’ In this sermon was reviewed the beginning of 
Grace Church and its struggles up to the present time. 

‘‘Tt was eight years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘when this little 
mission was commenced and at that time we were forced 
to be frugal, indeed; but the Lord has assisted us, and 
we may now thank Him that we are not an unimportant 
factor in the Lutheran fold. And I assure you that 
there is no greater fold in the world, some may have more 
ornamental churches and some may be more wealthy, but 
there is no purer fold or doctrine than the Lutheran— 
the church of your fathers. It has only one object—to 
teach the pure word of God. 

“Our church is not a church which grows rich and 
makes many poor, but a church which stays poor and 
makes many rich—rich in the knowledge of God’s bless- 
ings. Only one danger confronts us and that is seeking 
after popularity. Some churches, lke some people, 
strive for popularity with the masses and sacrifice more 
important things. We must hew to the lne and rigidly 
observe the religion of our fathers. It is the internal 
things which count, and not the external.’’ 


»? 








The other addresses embraced greetings from the 
sister congregations together with words of cheer and 
encouragement that added greatly to the impressiveness 
of the occasion. 


Rt. Rev. G. A. Bernthal, president of the California 
District of the German Missouri Synod, who was unable 
to be present, was represented by Rev. M. H. Liebe. Rt. 
Rev. L. C. Foss, who had hoped to be present, tele- 
eraphed his inability to come and authorized the pastor 
of the church to perform the official act of laying the 
corner-stone. 

The festival offering, announced for the benefit of the 
church building fund, resulted in the sum of $163. 


DEDICATION 


September 22, 1912, was again a day of rejoicing for 
Grace congregation, for on that day was dedicated their 
house of worship. The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Rt. Rev. O. P. Vangsnes, president of the Iowa dis- 
trict, on the text: Isa. 25, 6-8. The following pastors 
took part in the service of dedication: Stensrud, Foss, 
Groensberg, Pedersen, Borup, Rt. Rev. Nordby, Belgum 
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and Ensrud, and Rey. Brono of the United Church who 
brought greetings from his congregation. 

Rev. Stensrud expressed the gratitude of Grace 
Church to the ladies of the congregation, especially to 
Mrs. Susan Daiss, whose liberal donations and loans 
made free of interest, have been a material aid toward 
bringing the building of the church to a_ successful 
completion. ” 

Mr. Henry Tessmer and the treasurer of the congre- 
gation, Mr. Chas. Schlichtmann, Sr., were also honored 
with special mention, since the former by advancing the 
necessary funds, and the latter by his efficient steward- 
ship, had rendered invaluable service to the congrega- 
tion in its building venture. Others who aided materi- 
ally in bringing matters to so satisfactory a culmination 
are the Misses Agnes Lunde, Dora Andersen, Lilly and 
Ruby Daiss, Edith Dunn (Mrs. Chas. Sehlichtmann, Jr.), 
and Mrs. H. Gessler. 

The church was built at a cost of $8,000. 

From its inception until the early part of the year 
1913, Rev. Stensrud served Grace congregation as its 
faithful and efficient pastor. His work had prospered 
so well here and also in his downtown congregation 
that the combined demands of the two charges upon his 
energy and time became so great, that he felt that he 
could no longer serve both congregations as efficiently 
as he should. A call was therefore extended to Rev. 
M. B. Backerud of Crosby, North Dakota, who accepted. 


Rev. Backerud was installed by Rev. Stensrud as pastor 
of Grace Church on July 13, 19138. 

On the evening of August 13, 1913, a meeting of the 
young people of the church was called for the purpose 
of organizing a Young People’s Society. On August 27 
was convened the first business meeting. A constitution 
was read and accepted and officers elected. The elec- 
tion resulted: Rev. M. B. Backerud, president; Albert 
Lunde, vice-president ; Emma Dunn, secretary, and Chas. 
Schlichtmann, treasurer. 

In January, 1915, Rev. Backerud tendered his resig- 
nation from the pastorate of Grace Church to take effect 
in March. In the meantime a letter of call was extended 
to Carl L. Foss, Stud, Theol., St. Paul, Minnesota, who 
accepted and was ordained at Grace Church by Prof. 
EK. Hove of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
Sunday, May 30, 1915. 

The present officers of the church are: Pastor and 
chairman, Carl L. Foss; secretary, Albert Lunde; treas- 
urer, H. E., Tessmer; trustees, C. L. Lindh, A. Hain, 
EK. Balkovitch; wardens, Theo. Olson, M. Balkovitch, A. 
Balkovitch, and the pastor ex-officio. 

Officers of the Ladies’ Aid Society: President, Mrs. 
N. Campbell; treasurer, Mrs. A. E. Lunde; Secretary, 
Mrs. Chas. Daiss. 

Officers of the Young People’s Society: President, 
Mrs. N. Campbell; vice-president, Stella Schlichtmann ; 
secretary, Jenny Lindh; treasurer, Albert Lunde. 


St. Paul’s English Evangelical Lutheran Church 


of Oakland, California 
By Rev. S. B. Hustvept, 


SUPPLEMENTED By 


T. PAUL’S Enelish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
S was organized November 3, 1897, by Rev. E. M. 

Stensrud of San Francisco, a preliminary mass- 
meeting having been held August 3, at Capt. N. Nelsen’s 
residence at 416 A Street. In April, 1898, the present 
church site in Thirty-second and Linden streets was pur- 
chased for the sum of $725. On June 3d of the same 
year the congregation decided to build a church and 
Rey. Stensrud was chosen to solicit subscriptions. When, 
on February 7, 1900, it was resolved to begin the erec- 
tion of the building, nearly $1,200 had been secured 
by subscription and by the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, while a loan of $500 had been granted by the 
Church Extension Committee of the Synod. 

In the meantime Rev. J. N. Andersen of Omaha, Neb., 
had been called to take permanent charge, relieving Rev. 
Stensrud, who had served the congregation since it was 
organized. The new pastor was installed by his prede- 
cessor October 29, 1899. He continued the subscription 
and a building committee, consisting of N. S. Brown, 
S. Anderson and George Hall, was elected. Under their 
supervision the church was completed at a total cost of 
$1,955. The dedication took place October 14, 1900, Rev. 
Stensrud officiating. 


Rey. -Jos.-H., Bere. 


In 1902, Rev. Andersen was succeeded by Rev. W. A. 
Larsen. During his pastorate the remaining debt on the 
church property was paid, largely by the efforts of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. Work was begun also in Fruitvale, 
where a Ladies’ Aid Society was organized and a Sunday- 
school established. 

In 1905, Rev. Larsen received a call to another charge 
and Rey. S. B. Hustvedt became the minister of the 
chureh, and served the congregation for seven years, 
leaving in the early summer of 1912. 

Rey..J. O. Ensrud was installed August 18, 1912, 
Rey. E. M. Stensrud officiating. June 30, 1913, he ac- 
cepted a call to Crookston, Minnesota, and Rev. Jos. H. 
Berg was called. He was installed by Rev. Stensrud on 
May 10, 1914. 

In 1909 a hall was built as an addition to the church 
for the use. of the Sunday-school and the various soci- 
eties and for occasional gatherings. Besides, new pews 
and windows were installed in the church and the whole 
building painted. These improvements were made at a 
total cost of almost $2,200; all of which had been raised 
by subscriptions of members and friends of the church, 
and by the generous aid of the Ladies’ and Young 
People’s Societies. 
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ST. PAUL'S ENGLISH 


The officers of the church are as follows: H. J. An- 
derson, secretary; C. Texdahl, treasurer; Capt. C. J. 
Fosen, Capt. J. Hanson, G. Brown, trustees; Capt. M. 
Olson, F. S. Frank, G. Hanson, wardens; Rev. Berg, 
ex-officio. 

The Sunday-school was organized by Rev. Stensrud 
on August 5, 1897. The work is graded. Juther’s Cate- 
chism, the Explanation, and the Bible History are the 
books used. There is a Bible class, open to all in and 
above the age of confirmation. Its present enrollment 
is 50 pupils and 6 teachers. A library is maintained. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society was organized in September, 
1897, with a membership of 12. Its present number is 
26. The purpose of the society is to work for the general 
interest of the church. In the course of years it has been 
of great service to the congregation, financially and other- 
The society has also interested itself in missionary 
work, to which it has contributed from time to time. 


wise. 


Its officers are as follows: Mrs. Anna Brown, president ; 
Mrs. C. W. Christiansen, vice-president; Mrs. M. Nelson, 
secretary; Mrs. C. J. Fosen, treasurer. 


The Young People’s Society was organized in 1900. 
Its aim is to promote the religious, moral and social life 
of its members and of the church. It has contributed 
considerably to the building fund of the church and to 
the running expenses. Meetings are held twice a month. 
The first meeting is devoted to business, programs and 
sociability; the second, to lectures, music and discus- 
sions of themes religious and historical. It has 46 mem- 
bers. The officers are as follows: Miss Constance Aanon- 
sen, president; Miss Olive Texdall, secretary, and Miss 
Hannah Johnson, treasurer. 





EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The Choir, a valuable adjunct to the worship of the 
church, is under the direction of P. J. Oksen. Miss 
Evelyn Ingbretsen is organist. ; 

SEVERIN ANDERSON 

Mr. Anderson was born at Tonsberg, Norway, Novem- 
ber 28, 1848. His father was a sea-captain. His mother 
died in his tender years, so whilst very young Severin 
was compelled to leave school and go to sea with his 
father. They sailed for about ten years, visiting almost 
every port in the world, but at the solicitation of his 
brother, Julius, he came to California and in the seven- 
ties arrived in San Francisco. Variously employed for 
several years. Secured a position in a carpet store. This 
became the turning-point in his life, now learning the 
business he pursued to the end of his days. His con- 
scientious work earned for him the favor of the firm. 
Beginning at the lowest rung of the ladder he scon found 
himself at the top. In March, 1892, started a carpet 
business of his own in the city of Oakland. Mr. Ander- 
son was always seen at the head, never trailing behind. 
So in business. Only the populous center of a big city 
would satisfy Mr. Anderson’s ambitton as to business 
location. Hence in the course of years the 8. Anderson 
firm has been seen in Washington, Broadway and Thir- 
teenth streets, where the masses surge from morning till 
night in the ever-growing community of Oakland. 

Christmas eve, 1876, Mr. Anderson married Fred- 
rika Hedemark. The wedding ceremony took place at 
Our Savior’s Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of San Francisco, Rev. Lauritz Carlsen officiating. In 
church the young couple began their married life by ask- 
ing God’s blessing upon their union; in church they con- 
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SEVERIN ANDERSON 


tinued until God in His wisdom dissolved the union. 
While residing in San Francisco in the days of Rever- 
ends Hvistendahl, Carlsen and Groensberg they were 
members of Our Savior’s Church. After moving to 
Oakland they became staunch supporters of Rev. I. L. P. 
Dietrichson in his efforts to establish a Scandinavian 
Lutheran congregation. Children had now been born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. Experience had taught how 
difficult it is to preserve the children’s interest in the 
church with a foreign language as the medium of 
speech. Therefore it became a vital purpose in Ander- 
son’s life to establish an English Lutheran Church in 
Oakland. The realization of this purpose was made pos- 
sible, when, in the summer of 1897, the Synod of the 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
decided to take up English Lutheran missionary work in 
Oakland. Rev. E. M. Stensrud, residing in San Fran- 
cisco, was sent as missionary to the place. He started 
the work in July of the same year. A steady growth 
was experienced. The Lord blessed the untiring efforts 
of a few members who, together with the pastor, were 
determined to succeed. Among them Mr. Anderson was 
a leader. St. Paul’s English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was organized November 3, 1897. St. Paul’s 
Church enjoys the distinction of being the first distinct- 
ively English Lutheran Church of the Norwegian Synod. 

Five children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson: 
Harry S., Ella C., Cornelia F., Frederick N., and Her- 
bert J. Harry and Fred now running the father’s ex- 
tensive business; his daughter Ella married to Dr. Louis 
Graham, a prominent San Francisco dentist; Herbert is a 
wholesale coal merchant; Cornelia, the widowed mother’s 
home companion and comfort. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson’s 
children reflect honor upon their parents. They have 
proven to be chips of tne old block. Cornelia’s work in 
the church from her earliest teens as organist, leader of 
the choir, and Sunday-school teacher deserves special 


mention. The eldest son, Harry, has risen to great 
prominence in the political life of Oakland, at present 
holding the position of Commissioner of Public Works. 

The influence of a good man is felt beyond the im- 
mediate circle of the community in which he lives. It 
endures beyond the limits of this earthly life. Like 
rings forming upon the placid waters, it goes on and on, 
until it reaches the shore—eternity. This may be said 
of Mr. Anderson. His influence as a Christian gentle- 
man, as a loyal citizen, as a loving father and tender 
husband, and as a faithful churchman, will never die. 

May 10, 1913, Mr. Anderson died, and he died as he 
had lived—a Christian. 


THE OLSEN AND BROWN FAMILIES OF 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, OAKLAND 


It is common experience on the mission field to find 
a few willing workers at every place. We may point to 
the work in, establishing our church in Oakland as one 
of the many incidents bearing out this fact. Our mis- 
sionary efforts in that city date back to the seventies. 
In those early days following so closely upon the adven- 
turous period of gold discovery, there was not, in this 
part of the Golden State, much interest taken in the 
cause of God’s church. However, a few there were, here 
as elsewhere, desirous of seeing established in their midst 
the office of the word. Among these were Captain and 
Mrs. M. Olsen and Mr. and Mrs. N. 8. Brown. These 
families, together with a few more, became instrumental 
in the upbuilding of our fathers’ church in the city of 
Oakland. But our missionary activities in the Oakland 
community was accompanied with no little adversity. 
At times it seemed a hopeless task. Our people did not 
respond. The Olsens and the Browns, however, were not 
among those who gave up or despaired of eventual suc- 
cess. Their desire to establish a church overshadowed 
every disappointment and overcame obstacle. 
1897 came and Oakland had as yet no Scandinavian 
church. It was in the early summer of that year that 
Mrs. Olsen and Mrs. Brown came to San Francisco and 
made an appeal to the our Synod, 
Dr. Koren, and to the president of our district, Rt. Rev. 
B. Harstad, earnestly beseeching them to help in a final 
attempt to establish a church in Oakland. As a conse- 
quence of this appeal, St. Paul’s English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church was organized. It is soon nineteen 
years ago since that visit was made—a visit so significant 
to the cause of our church in Oakland. Still these Christ- 
ian mothers and their families belong to that nucleus of 
members who carry the burden and the heat of the day 
in St. Paul’s. The history of St. Paul’s Church, too, has 
been one of ups and downs, more especially of downs. 
But for a few members like the Olsens and the Browns 
in the fold, the little ship of the church would have 
foundered years ago. 

Here the writer desires also to make special mention 
of Mrs. Brown for the part she took in keeping the 


every 


president of 
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congregation together and saving it from disorganization 
in that gloomy period not long ago, when the congrega- 
tion again lost its pastor after being without one for 
nearly two years. It takes faith and courage to be the 
lone watcher on the bridge when the ship is sinking. 
To a few members of St. Paul’s Church belongs this 
honor—and especially to Mrs. Anna Brown. 


Mrs. Brown is a widow. Her husband’s name was 
Nels S Brown, born in Hardanger, Norway, February 
26, 1851. His father’s name was Sjur Berven and his 
mother’s name, Anna Berven. He was educated in Nor- 
way and emigrated to America in 1871. On October 4, 
1878, he was married to Anna Helena Vieg. Seven ¢hil- 
dren were born to them; Albert 8., Gustav W. and Scott 
M. are living. Mr. Brown was a wagon-maker by trade 
and followed this vocation for many years in Minnesota 
and Oregon. In 1875 he moved to California on account 
of poor health. A few years later he died. The Browns 
have been very successful in business. They are now in 
comfortable circumstances, residing at their own home 
in Glen Avenue, Oakland. 


Captain Mathias Olsen was born in Utsire, Norway, 
July 11, 1850. His father’s and mother’s names were 
Ole Baardsen Kvalvig and Thorine Thorsdatter Kvalvig. 
Mr. Olsen received a good education in the home country. 
His aim was to take up the seafaring life and for this 
vocation he equipped himself. He emigrated to America 
in 1872, arriving in San Francisco via New York and 
around the Horn. For several years he was engaged in 
coastwise trade on the Pacific Coast. In 1883 he became 
master of the vessel. In 1910 he quit the sea after fol- 
lowing that profession for forty years. 


On September 21, 1877, he was married to Bertha 
Andresen. No children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Olsen. The Olsens are very charitably disposed, and are 
liberally donating of their comfortable fortune to insti- 
tutions of charity, particularly to those within the pale 
of their own church. For many years they resided at 
their beautiful home in Hast Oakland, but of late they 
have spent their days in their country home at Walnut 
Creek. 


CAPTAIN C. J. FOSEN 


Captain Fosen was born in Norway, March 18, 1859. 
When a boy he was engaged in fishing and then shipped 
as a sailor, and for a short time traded to the various 
ports of Europe. On December 18, 1880, he came to 
San Francisco and worked in the lumber woods in Men- 
docino County, California. Then he returned to the 
sea, shipping on coastwise vessels engaged in carrying 
lumber. Became mate and finally captain. He entered 
the employ of the Robert Dollar Company as captain of 
the S. S. Newsboy. The circumstances connected with 
his employment by that firm show the real character of 
the man. To quote the president of the firm, Robert 
Dollar, ‘‘He owned three-sixty-fourths in the vessel. The 
then owner, Mr. Mitchel, required Fosen’s signature to 
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get a majority to control the vessel. I asked him to 
sign for me, which he refused to do, saying he had 
promised Mitchel. In a few days I had bought from 
others enough shares to own more than one-half. Then 
Captain Fosen thought he had lost his job, but I told 
him that he was the kind of a man that I wanted be- 
cause he stuck to his promises, even though it was to his 
own detriment. This was an indication to me, I told 
him, that he was strictly honest and could be relied on.”’ 


To conclude, Mr. Dollar said, ‘‘This trait in my 
esteemed friend, Captain Fosen, has been borne out 
absolutely by subsequent events. He is still the hon- 
ored representative of my firm and he has been en- 
trusted with tens of thousands of dollars every year. 
Quoting the poet Burns, it can be truly said of Captain 
Fosen that ‘An honest man is the noblest work of God.’ 
These three words may be put on the Captain’s tomb- 
stone, ‘faithful, just and true.’ ’’ 


In 1886 the Captain made a trip to Europe. On this 
visit to the Fatherland the good Lord led him into the 
company of the young lady who became his helpmate 
in life. October 26, 1887, they were married at San 
Francisco. Two years later they established their home 
in Oakland, California, where they have lived ever 
since. Seven children have been born to them. Captain 
Fosen is a charter-member of St. Paul’s English Luth- 
eran Church, where he and his family have been of the 
faithful and untiring workers all these years. 
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A Short History of Our Savior’s Scandinavian Lutheran 
Church of San Francisco 
By Rev. J. W. JoHNsHoy 


first efforts at church-work were made by the 

German Lutheran’ pastor, Rev. J. M. Buehler. 
His field, however, being pre-eminently among the Ger- 
mans, the work among the Scandinavians, was on his 
part, merely incidental. Thus we find that prior to the 
year 1870 no church organization had been effected 
among the Scandinavians of San Francisco. 

Concerning the first definite church organization we 
note the following among the records of Our Savior’s 
Chureh: ‘‘Knowing that there were in San Francisco 
thousands of Scandinavi- 
ans, but no Scandinavian 
Lutheran church, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Synod of 
America appointed Rev. 
Chr. Kvistendahl, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to go thither 
and attempt the organiza- 
tion of such a church. He 
arrived October 14, 1870, 
and preached his first ser- 
mon October 16. Novem- 
ber 20, 1870, a congrega- 
tion was organized and the 
said Rey. Chr. Kvistendahl 
was unanimously called as 
the future minister of the 
ehurch.’’ 

Thus the first church or- 
ganization was formed. <A 
constitution was framed 
and immediately subseribed 
to by fifty-six members. Of 
these original members we 
ean publish the following 
names: G. O. Taaffe, O. 
W. Kling, J. G. Nelson, C. 
Janson, A. Peterson, N. S. 
Helmers, H. C. Abel, P. Magnus, Th. Thornsen, J. Boy- 
sen, F. Claussen, C. Wilson. 

This being a Scandinavian congregation it was found 
expedient to specify that the board of trustees should 
be composed of nine members, three from each nation- 
ality. The roll of the first board of trustees is the. fol- 
lowing: O. W. Kling, G. O. Taaffe, J. G. Nelson, A. 
Peterson, N. 8. Helmers, Th. Thornsen, J. Boysen, C. J. 
Swendsen, J. O. Bruun. 

When the congregation had thus been firmly organ- 
ized, Rev. Kvistendahl left for Milwaukee, Wis., to ar- 
range matters in his former charge. On April 21, 1871, 
he returned to San Francisco and entered upon his duties 
as pastor of Our Savior’s congregation. As for a place 
of worship the congregation could not yet afford to build 
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a church of its own, so to supply this imminent need they 
rented St. Paul’s German Lutheran Church in Mission 
Street, near Sixth. But the only time of day at which 
this was available was 2:30 p.m. Thus, forenoon sery- 
ices could not be conducted, and this was keenly felt as 
a detriment to the work. 

Rev. Kvistendahl served the congregation for a period 
of five years. He preached his farewell sermon on 
August 29, 1875, and he was succeeded by Rev Lau- 
ritz Carlsen, who preached his initial sermon on Christ- 
mas Day of the same year. He served the congregation 
for three years. During 
these years, earnest mis- 
sionary efforts were made 
for the purpose of estab- 
lishing preaching places in 
towns bordering San F'ran- 
cisco. Thus, frequent sery- 
ices were held at Napa, San 
Rafael, San Lorenzo, and 
Oakland. 

By this time, sufficient 
money had accrued in the 
church treasury to pur- 
chase a house and lot in 
Sherman Street. This 
transaction was made in 
January, 1879. The house 
was remodeled and made 
suitable for chureh-work. 
It furnished an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 
two hundred, and in addi- 
tion to this, there were sev- 
eral rooms adapted to use 
as a parsonage. 

At the end of a little 
more than three years’ 
service, Rev. Carlsen ac- 
cepted a call to go as missionary to Australia. He de- 
parted from San Francisco on November 24, 1879, and 
as his successor was called the Rev. I. L. P. Dietrichsen, 
who was already present at the time of Rey. Carlsen’s 
departure. 

On account of the large and important mission field 
of the Pacific Coast, which was primarily under the care 
of the mother church in San Francisco, in the year 1880, 
Rey. O. Groensberg was called as assistant pastor. Krom 
Our Savior’s Church, missionary efforts were extended 
way north into Washington and Oregon. It was: Rev. 
Lauritz Carlsen of San Francisco, who, in August, 1876, 
organized the first two congregations in that region; 
namely, in Stanwood, Washington, and in Portland, 
Oregon. 
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In 1880, Rev. O. Groensberg was called as pastor of 
Our Savior’s congregation. Having served for fifteen 
years, in 1895, he accepted the position as president of 
Pacific Lutheran Academy, Parkland, Washington. He 
remained there until the summer of 1897, when he was 
called as missionary of Central California. Rt. Rev. B. 
Harstad and Rev. E. 8. B. Hoel served the congregation 
until Rev. Groensberg was again called and continued 
as pastor till the year 1913, when he accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent and pastor of the Scandinavian 
Lutheran Seamen’s Mission of San Francisco. This 
Seamen’s Mission also owes its first impulses toward 
organization to Our Savior’s Church. 

In the year 1897 the congregation commenced more 
energetic work in the English language and for that 
purpose called Rev. E. M. Stensrud. From these initial 
efforts have sprung up three flourishing congregations— 
two in San Francisco, and one in Oakland. 

During the years 1913-15, Our Savior’s congregation 
has been served temporarily by Rt. Rey. L. C. Foss and 
Rey. R. U. Evjenth, until August, 1915, when Rev. J. W. 
Johnshoy was installed as pastor. The present Board of 
Trustees are: A. R. Jorgensen, B. L. Hoff, R. U. 
Evjenth, T. Petersen, L. Soiland. 

Concerning the congregation’s property and church 
building, we have already noted the first transaction. 
In connection therewith, there is an interesting reminis- 


cence of a plan which never materialized. It was in the 
days of Rev. Dietrichsen, when certain wealthy men 
conceived the idea of erecting a magnificent Scandinavian 
Lutheran Cathedral in the center of the city. The 
cathedral plan comprised a large central auditorium and 
two spacious wings facing opposite streets, so that both 
Scandinavian and English services could have been con- 
ducted simultaneously. Among the promoters of this 
plan were men of note, as the Danish millionaire, Captain 
Chas. Nelson, and Captain Bennet H. Madison. 

The congregation built its first church in Howard 
Street, near Thirteenth Street, in 1885, and dedicated it 
in November of the same year. In 1888 a parsonage was 
built on the same lot. In 1904 the church was renovated 
and a basement constructed. This completed structure 
was entirely destroyed by the great fire of 1906. The 
work of rebuilding was immediately commenced and 
soon the congregation had erected on the same site a 
new church edifice even larger than the old. This new 
church was dedicated May 30, 1915. Dr. H. G. Stub 
delivered the dedication sermon. August 4, 1907, the 
cornerstone was laid by Dr. V. Koren. Thus, Our 
Savior’s congregation can again assemble in its new 
church home, completed. 

Looking back upon the early years of struggle and 
the decades of hard labor, the annals of the church bear 
witness that the word of God does not return void. 


The Scandinavian Lutheran Seamen’s Mission of San Francisco 


N REALITY this Mission is as old as our church- 
lI work in San Francisco. The early members of Our 

Savior’s Scandinavian Lutheran Church were in the 
main seafaring people. The names of a great many well- 
known men, who down through the years have been 
among the leading spirits in the shipping circles of the 
bay cities, are found on the charter-membership roll of 
Our Savior’s Church. Comparatively few landmen be- 
longed to this church in its earliest years. In a pre- 
eminent sense, therefore, this church was, to begin with, 
a seamen’s church. Its location, too, facilitated its work 
in the sea-going and shipping world, being not far from 
the so-called ‘‘City Front.’’ In the course of time, how- 
ever, this little seaport of San Francisco developed into 
the great commercial metropolis of the Pacific Coast, and 
as a consequence, its resident population was forced into 
outlying districts. The churches naturally had to move 
along. Thus Our Savior’s Church assumed more and 
more the character of a regular city church serving resi- 
dent members. Yet Our Savior’s Church never ceased 
to work for the good of our seamen. 

The year of 1890, however, may be designated as the 
time when our Seamen’s Mission of San Francisco began 
to assume a concrete form as a distinct church activity, 
apart from the local congregation. Rev. O. Groensberg, 
the pastor of Our Savior’s Church, saw that something 
had to be done in the matter of establishing a head- 
quarters for our sailors. An opportune circumstance 
presented itself, when in the year of 1890 our Finnish 


Lutheran brethren started a Seamen’s Mission on the 
San Francisco city front. Rev. Matte Tarkkanen was 
superintendent and pastor. Our sailors were accorded 
the privilege of using this meeting place as their head- 
quarters. Every Wednesday evening Rev. Groensberg 
conducted a Bible reading service. All mail and- all 
papers coming to our sailors were taken care of by the 
Finns. For this accommodation our Finnish friends re- 
ceived the nominal sum of only $5 a month, the Young 
People’s Society of Our Savior’s Church pledging itself 
to pay this amount. It is needless to say, that we owe 
our helpful Finnish brethren a great debt of gratitude. 
In this connection it may be of interest to note that Rev. 
Groensberg, in this initial effort, in behalf of the seamen, 
was assisted by A. H. Lange, a member of his church, 
who, ten years later, was destined to become our first 
regularly called Seamen’s Missionary to San Francisco. 
This arrangement with the Finns lasted for several years, 
until they moved to other quarters. Our Savior’s 
Church, however, continued its good work in behalf of 
the sailors and never flagged in interest until the regular 
work was started. In the proceedings of the general 
synod meeting, held at Spring Grove, Minn., in the 
summer of 1899, it appears that the attention of the 
synod was directed to the Seamen’s Mission of San 
Francisco. On page 79 of said proceedings we find the 
following resolution : 

‘“The Synod ratifies the action taken by the Chureh 
Council in the matter of appointing a seamen’s mission- 
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ary on the West Coast and recommends that he be sta- 
tioned at San Francisco; 

Further, Be it resolved, that an appropriation for the 
purpose be made according to the amount of means on 
hand.’’ The acceptance of this resolution was the first 
synodical action taken in establishing a seamen’s mission 
at San Francisco. 

Now the next issue was to find a man for the place. 
Not until December 2, 1900, could an available man be 
found. Then Rey. A. H. Lange accepted the call as 
Seamen’s Missionary, and shortly afterward he arrived 
in San Francisco; but his day of labor was not to be of 
long duration. October 17, 1901, he entered upon his 
eternal rest. He was given grace to make the beginning 
in establishing on a firm footing the Seamen’s Mission 
of San Francisco. Rev. Lange will ever be remembered 
as the man chosen by the Lord to lay the foundation of 
this great and blessed work. 


On January 7, 1902, his vacancy was filled by Rev. 
Lauritz Carlsen. Under the supervision of Rev. Carlsen 
the work of the mission, as to volume, assumed incredible 
dimensions. The good work begun by his predecessor 
was continued and most successfully prosecuted by Rev. 
Carlsen. Hardly any one could be better adapted for 
this kind of work than he. To the seamen he was as a 
father, and in turn he enjoyed their confidence. The 
daily number of visitors to the mission was astonishingly 
great. Carlsen’s name became a household word among 
the sons of the briny deep in all parts of the world. A 
few facts anent the work of the mission during the first 
ten years of Rev. Carlsen’s tenure of office may be inter- 
esting at this point of the narrative: More than $1,- 
000,000 had passed through the hands of the missionary ; 
more than 175,000 sailors had visited the mission; more 
than 80,000 letters had been received and mailed; more 
than 1,000 services had been conducted. Add to this the 
visitations to the sick at hospitals, the visits to ships in 
port, the distribution of thousands of pamphlets, tracts, 
papers and books, and it will convey some idea of the 
scope and the significance of the work done by Rey. 
Carlsen. Eternity alone, however, will furnish evidence 
of the real scope and significance of this man’s work. 


The mission had now assumed proportions as to make 
it impossible for one man to attend to it all in its many 
ramifications. On January 20, 1912, the synod appointed 
a committee to assist in the work of the mission. The 
Reverends O. Groensberg, P. Borup and E. M. Stensrud 
constituted the committee. In the fall of 1912 Rev. 
Carlsen began to ail. This ailment proved to be the 
beginning of the end. Temporarily his place was filled 
by T. C. Saetra, a member of the Church-Council of the 
synod. It being evident that Rey. Carlsen would never 
again fully recover, the Seamen’s Committee at its semi- 
annual meeting, April 14-17, 1913, resolved to call Rev. 
Groensberg as his successor. In the event, however, that 
Rey. Carlsen should recover enough to be able to do a 
little work he was to assist in the mission. But it was 
not so to be. The mission was not to be blessed with his 
valuable services any more. May 14, 1913, he went home 
to God. Rev. E. S. Belgum, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 


Church, Oakland, was appointed to fill the vacancy in 
the board of the Seamen’s Mission. 

It was no easy matter, however, to step into the place 
of a man like Rev. Carlsen—and to fill it adequately. 
No one felt this responsibility more than Rey. Groens- 
berg, whose duty it now was to close up the break in the 
ranks occasioned by the death of Rev. Carlsen. But how 
wonderfully the Lord disposes of matters in His King- 
dom and how easily He solves difficult, yea, to us seem- 
ingly insurmountable, problems! None of us is so effi- 
cient, none of us so indispensable that the Lord can not 
spare us or accomplish His purpose without us; so in the 
matter of securing a man for the Seamen’s Mission of 
San Francisco. We all felt that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to find a man capable of filling Rev. Carlsen’s 
place, whose qualifications—natural talent and learn- 
ing, world-wide and life-long experience—pre-eminently 
fitted him for the position, but as he stepped out, the 
Lord had another man ready to step in, and a man so 
well adapted for the position that he could take hold 
of the work and at once fill the place of a man even 
like that of his predecessor. And from the beginning 
the Lord has abundantly blessed Rev. Groensberg in this 
work. Was Rey. Carlsen psychologically fit to handle 
men of the sea-faring world? So is Rev. Groensberg. 
Was Rev. Carlsen able to take father’s place with loving 
counsel and firmness? So is Rev. Groensberg. In brief, 
the seamen find in Groensberg a tender father, a faith- 
ful friend, an earnest teacher, but also, if need be, a 
stern master. To his boys he is the embodiment of law 
and love. Under his supervision the mission is ever in- 
creasing its usefulness and constantly gaining prestige 
in the church as well as in the industrial circles of this 
great metropolis. An institution annually handling so 
much money as does our Seamen’s Mission will naturally 
be respected by the world of finance. 





REV. 0. GROENSBERG 
Rey. Groensberg was born December 7, 1855, in Sogn, 
Norway. His parents were Nicolai and Martha Borge 


(mother born Ericksen). Emigrated to America in 
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1867. Graduated from Luther College in 1877, receiving 
the degree of A. B. In 1877 entered Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Missouri, as theological student. In 
1880 he became Candidate of Theology; same year or- 
dained to the ministry on a eall from Our Savior’s 
Church, San Francisco, California. In 1895 he accepted 
the position as president of Pacific Lutheran Academy, 
Parkland, Wash. In the summer of 1897 was called as 
missionary for Central California. In 1900-1913 again 
pastor of Our Savior’s Church, San Francisco. In 1898- 
1907 he was vice-president of the Pacific District of the 
Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of America. In the spring of 1913 was called as mis- 
sionary to the Seamen’s Mission of San Francisco. 


REV. PAUL BORUP 

Rev. Borup was born in Aarhus, Denmark, January 
23, 1869. His parents were Eskild Borup and Mette 
Sine, née Jensen. 
Christian traming in the schools and church of Den- 
mark. Emigrated to America January, 1889, arriving 
in Halifax, Canada. Thence he moved to Montreal. In 
his youth he had learned the trade of cabinet-maker. 


He received his early education and 


This hne of work he took up immediately upon his com- 
ing to this country. 
as a consequence, never without a job, he did not feel 
satisfied with his vocation in life. In the early years 
of his childhood the thought of becoming a minister of 
the gospel had been implanted in his soul. Later cir- 
cumstances of hfe, however, had well-nigh frustrated 
his youthful aspirations. Upon arriving in America and 
seeing the spiritual conditions round about him, the 
old love for gospel work was again revived and took 
complete possession of his being. He joined the local 
Seandinavian Lutheran congregation of Montreal and 
took an effectual hold of the work in the church. He 
found a special mission for doing so in the fact that 
the congregation had no resident pastor. During his 
six or seven years in Montreal he worked at his trade 
on week-days, filled the place as pastor and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school on Sabbath, and studied 
theology and Hebrew in the evenings, ever having in 
mind that the day would come for the realization of his 
hopes once to become a minister of the Gospel. Montreal 
is a great seaport, and trading vessels from all parts of 
the world visit the harbor. Sailors of Scandinavian 
birth naturally form a great part of the sea-faring popu- 
lation of that city. The young man Borup saw his duty. 
And his work for the sailors of Montreal is well known 
in our synod and has received due recognition. During 
his stay in Montreal and through his work in connection 
with the church he became acquainted with the Synod 
of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
In the fall of 1895 he was admitted as a 


The City Mission 


HAT is meant by the church activity called the 

City Mission? To quote from the president’s 

report to the synodical meeting held at Minne- 
apolis in 1913, we answer: 


Though an expert at his trade, and 


America. 
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student of theology at Luther Seminary. In June, 
1898, he graduated from this institution and became a 
Candidate of Theology. On a eall from Trinity Nor- 
wegian-Danish Evangelical Lutheran ‘Church, Omaha, 
Nebraska, he was ordained to the ministry. In the 
spring of 1899 he accepted a eall from the Norwegian- 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. In the summer of 1902 he accepted a call from 
the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Suisun, Cal- 
ifornia, with the understanding that his congregation at 
Eureka was to be served from Suisun. During his pas- 
torate in Eureka he also organized a Danish Lutheran 
congregation in Arcata, California. In the capacity of 
field missionary, he has served the missions at El Paso 
de Robles and San Luis Obispo in Southern California. 
But his former congregation in Humboldt County re- 
issued a call for him as their resident pastor, and in 
January, 1905, Rev. Borup returned to Humboldt. Rey. 





REV. PAUL BORUP 
Borup is president of the Special California Conference, 
being elected to this office in 1913. He is also president 
of the committee of the Scandinavian Lutheran Seamen’s 
Mission of San Francisco, to which position he was 


elected in the spring of 1913. Rev. Borup is a warm 
friend of our English missionary work in the Lutheran 
Church of America. He firmly believes that our Luth- 
eran Zion in this country will stand or fall with the 
English Lutheran Mission. In a particular sense he is 
a friend of Trinity Church of San Francisco and its 
pastor. And a happy coincidence, indeed, it is that 
Rev. Borup was the minister who preached the first 
sermon held in the ruins of Trinity after the great catas- 
trophe of 1906. 


of San Francisco 


‘“This mission appeals to our hearts with ever-increas- 
ing foree. Only ponder the reports of our city mission- 
aries of New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Seattle. These reports open to view the conditions ob- 
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taining at these places and all other populous centers of 
our country. The hospitals, the prisons, the poor-houses, 
the settlements of the less fortunate classes, the home- 
finding societies, the Martha-Maria homes, all of them 
separately and collectively, appeal to our city mission- 
aries for help and comfort and sympathy.’’ After 
referring to other large cities where we already have 
established city missions, the president, Dr. Stub, recom- 
mended that San Francisco be the next place for estab- 
lishing a city mission. The reverend gentleman recom- 
mended for this position was R. U. Evjenth. In clos- 
ing, the Doctor said: ‘‘Dear brethren, let us help our 
suffering fellow-men at the hospitals, prisons and poor- 
houses of San Francisco. With all the force I possess, 
I do appeal to you in this matter.’’ 

At a later session the committee on city missions 
recommended for adoption the following resolution: 
‘‘The Synod establishes a city mission at San Francisco 
and vicinity, and extends a letter of call as missionary 
to the Rev. R. U. Evjenth.’’ This was adopted and these 
official facts pertaining to the establishment of a city mis- 
sion in San Francisco will also serve as an answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What is meant by the city mission ?”’ 
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The actual work of the city mission in San Francisco 
commenced, when Rev. Evjenth arrived in this city, 
July 1, 1913. <A survey of the work of these first two 
years of its existence might be of interest to the reader. 
Of sick visits the missionary made 2,397; of visits to 
homes, 600; Bibles and tracts distributed, 12,000; Scan- 
dinavian books acquired for the library at San Quentin 
prison, 200; circulating library for the sick, 50; sermons 
delivered, 58; lectures, 18. 

Rev. R. U. Evjenth was born at Udvig, Skjerstad, 
Salten, Norway, July 28, 1871. His parents’ names were 
Koplin Ludvig Evjenth and Angellette Diora, née Green, 
He received his secular education in Norway. In 1899 
he emigrated to America and took up the study of theol- 
ogy at the seminaries of Hauge’s and the Norwegian 
Synods, Red Wing and St. Paul, Minnesota, respectively. 
He is the founder of Bethesda Mission in the city of 
Brooklyn, New York, where he continued as superin- 
tendent for four years. Then he served as pastor at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Mt. Vernon, South Dakota. In 
1913 he was called by the Norwegian Synod to take up 
the work of the city mission in San Francisco. 


A Short History of Trinity Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of Oakland 


By Rev. E. 


HE sainted Rev. Lauritz Carlsen, a member of the 
Synod of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, while serving Our 

Savior’s Church in San Francisco, 
commenced missionary work among 
the Scandinavians of Oakland in 
1876. Before that time nothing 
had been done to gather the Sean- 
dinavian Lutherans in that city 
into organized congregations, so he 
organized Our Savior’s Church of 
Oakland. It was, however, dis- 
solved a few years later. In 1879 
Rey. Carlsen accepted a call as mis- 
sionary to Australia and Rey. I. L. 
P. Dietrichsen, now of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, became his successor 
in Oakland. 


During his pastorate of eighteen 
years Rey. Dietrichsen was also the 
field missionary for Central Cali- 
fornia. In 1897 Rev. Dietrichsen 
accepted a call to Jersey City and 
was succeeded by Rey. O. Groens- 
berg, now seamen’s missionary in San Francisco. In 
1899 Rev. Groensberg accepted a call to his former 
charge in San Francisco. Oakland was then served by 
pastors from San Francisco until 1903, when Rev. P. N. 
M. Carlsen was called by the Mission Board of the Synod 
to take up the work in Oakland and Hayward. <A year 
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S. BELGuUM 
later he organized Our Savior’s Danish-Norwegian 
Lutheran Church. 

During Rey. Carlsen’s pastorate 
a lot was purchased in Athens 
Avenue. A church building was 
bought from the Swedish Baptist 
congregation and moved onto the 
premises in January, 1905. The 
church papered, 
painted and a tower built. And it 
was used for divine services for the 
first time Easter Sunday, 1905. 
The church was dedicated May 7, 
1905, by Rev. J. Johansen of 


Fresno, California. 


was remodeled, 


In the spring of 1906 the con- 
eregation was dissolved after Rev. 
Carlsen had resigned as_ pastor. 
Trinity Lutheran Church was then 
organized by Rt. Rey. L. C. Foss 
and it was so arranged that Trinity 
Chureh should retain the property 
m Athens Rev. M. A. 
Christensen was called and served 
the congregation until the fall of 1910, when he accepted 
a call to Stanwood, Wash. During his pastorate a two- 
story building was erected; parsonage upstairs and guild 
halls downstairs, but shortly after being finished it was 
destroyed by fire. The pastor and congregation were not 
dismayed, but immediately entered upon the task of 


CAL. 
Avenue. 
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erecting a new parsonage, which was completed the 
same year. 

Rey. E. S. Belgum was then called and was installed 
by Rey. L. Carlsen on March 26, 1911. Among the im- 
provements during his pastorate might be mentioned the 
building of church parlors, the purchase of a new organ 
and piano. The congregation is not large but is growing 
substantially from year to year. It has been self-support- 
ing since March, 1911. The present church officers are 
as follows: President, the Pastor; secretary, C. P. Guld- 
berg; treasurer, M. N. Lund; trustees, M. B. Pederson, 
H. M. Andersen, J. Folwick. 


JOHANNES KRINGLEN 

Mr. Kringlen was born at Eker’s ‘‘ Prestegjeld,’’ Nor- 
way, 1870. His parents were Isak Johannesen Kringlen 
and Hansine Bergesen (née Osterboe). He was edu- 
eated in the schools of the fatherland, and is the oldest 
of ten children. In 1889 he emigrated to America. In 
Norway he learned the trade of cabinet-maker, which 
he followed for ten years. Then he entered into the busi- 
ness of general house building and contracting. In 1906 
he decided to leave the Eastern States and go to Cali- 
fornia. 

In his childhood and youth Mr. Kringlen received a 
good Christian training. The principles then instilled 
into the young soul became the anchor of his life and 
guide in all his undertakings. Mr. Kringlen has always 
been a loyal churchman. The work of the church has 
ever stood before him as the highest duty in a person’s 
life—a duty embracing ‘‘the one thing needful’’ for 
time and eternity. Upon his arrival in America he 
sought the church of his fathers, finding it well estab- 
lished in the East, where he first settled. Coming to 
California he found church conditions different from 
what they were in the Middle West. The work of the 
church was comparatively new, and hence the congre- 
gations weak and struggling. This, however, proved to 
be Mr. Kringlen’s opportunity, and his services in the 
cause of the church, particularly in the bay cities, de- 
serves special mention. 

Our Norwegian Lutheran Church at Oakland was 
just going through a period of severe trial at the time 
of Mr. Kringlen’s arrival. The congregation had no 
regular pastor and the prospects for getting one were 
very poor. No funds, and—worst of all—so very few 
seemed to take interest in the work. Hardly any one 
dared to hope for ultimate success in establishing a Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in Oakland. An embarrassing 
circumstance, too, added to all the rest, was a big debt 
resting upon the church property. Such are trying 
times for a congregation—ordeals that severely test the 
faithfulness of the members—but thanks be to God, who 
always leads it so, that those who love and serve Him are 
never put to shame. He raises up men and women and 
gives them courage equal to the occasion—men and 
women who willingly take a hold of the work and, by His 
grace, carry it to success. One of the good people who 
came to the rescue of Trinity Lutheran Church of Oak- 
land was Mr. Kringlen. He encouraged the despondent 


members, exhorting them to be steadfast until the Lord’s 
time had come for sending a man.: Such a man came 
in the person of the present pastor, Rev. E. S. Belgum, 
under whose very efficient leadership the church has been 
greatly blessed. Now it is a. self-supporting congrega- 
tion, comprising a goodly number of members and affili- 
ates, together with an unlimited field for growth and 
influence. Gratifying results, indeed, especially to those 
who have borne the burden and the heat of the day. 





JOHANNES KRINGLEN 


Mr. Kringlen is a genuine American, admiring all 
American institutions, yet he has not forgotten the “‘land 
of the midnight sun,’’ the land of the almost countless 
fjords, rugged coastline and snow-capped mountains— 
old Norway. Everything Norwegian from language and 
literature to fish and herring, Kringlen loves and ad- 
mires. He is an untiring worker in every cause reflect- 
ing honor on the fatherland. He realizes the value of 
the heritage of our fathers, and no one understands it 
better than Kringlen, what an asset this heritage is in 
the upbuilding of this great American nation. There- 
fore, he deems it our duty as Norwegian-Americans to 
let our fellow-citizens know who and what we are and 
what we have to offer as descendants of the Viking race. 

Mr. Kringlen is a single man, residing in Thirteenth 
Avenue, Oakland. 


Pastors and Churches of California im connection with 
the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church wm the United States. 


Pastors: E. 8. Belgum, Oakland; P. Borup, Eureka; 
R. U. Evjenth, San Francisco; O. Groensberg, San Fran- 
cisco; J. Johansen, Fresno; N. Pedersen, Santa Barbara; 
O. J. H. Preus, Los Angeles; E. M. Stensrud, San Fran- 
cisco; H. M. Tjernagel, Santa Barbara; Jos. H. Berg, 
Vakland; Carl Foss, San Francisco; J. W. Johnshoy, San 
Francisco. . 

Churches: Our Savior’s, San Francisco; Trinity, San 
Francisco (English) ; Grace, San Francisco (English) ; 
St. Paul’s, Oakland (English) ; Trinity, Oakland; Fruit- 
vale Mission, Oakland; City Mission, San Francisco; 
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Seamen’s Mission, San Francisco; Mission, Suisun; Mis- 
sion, Richmond; Norwegian-Danish, Eureka; Danish 
Evangelical, Arcata; Our Savior’s, Fresno; Our Savior’s, 
Los Angeles; Pasadena Mission, Los Angeles; Seandi- 
navian Evangelical, Santa Barbara; First Evangelical, 
Hemet; Mission, Moorpark. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Umted Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in the United States. 

Pastors: Sigurd T. Soerensen, Los Angeles; G. Shur- 
son, Patterson; N. Askeland, Orland; Karl Stré6mme, San 
Francisco; J. H. Brono, Alameda. 

Churches: Bethlehem, Los Angeles; Mission, Pasa- 
dena; Mission, San Diego; Our Savior’s, Patterson ; Mis- 


sion, Tokay Colony; Mission, Stockton; Mission, Happy 
Valley, Olinda; Mission, Orland; Bethlehem, San Fran- 
cisco; Mission, Alameda; Mission, San Pedro. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
Hauge’s Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod in the Umted States. 

Pastors: Th. Himle, Santa Rosa; J. E. Tollefsen, 
Santa Rosa. 

Churehes: Bethlehem, Santa Rosa. 

Slavonian Lutherans in Califorma. 

Itinerant Missionary, Rev. A. L. Ramen, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Missions at San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose and 
Los Angeles. 


St. Ansgar Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
‘San Francisco 








REV. ANDERS H. JENSEN 


EV. JENSEN was born in Strib, Den- 
mark, October 15, 1868. Received 
his early education in the public 
schools of his native town. From 1885 to 
1888 attended the State Normal at Skaarup. 





REV. ANDERS H. JENSEN 


From 1888 to 1890 received private aca- 
demic instruction. Taught school for one 
year. In January, 1891, he emigrated to the 
United States. After a course in language 
study, entered the theological seminary of 
the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America. In 1897 be- 
eame candidate of theology. In January, 
1898, was ordained as minister of the gos- 
pel, Rev. O. Groensberg officiating. The 
ordination took place at Our Savior’s Scan- 
dinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church, San 
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Francisco. He had accepted a letter of call from the Nor- 
wegian-Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Hureka, 
California. Served this congregation as pastor for two 
years, and at the same time doing missionary work in 
other Seandimavian communities of Humboldt County. 
In 1900 he joined the United Danish Lutheran Church of 
America, feeling that he could do more for his country- 
men by devoting his entire time to purely Danish church 
work. The Danish Lutheran mission at Ferndale, served 
from Eureka by Pastor Jensen, now assumed definite 
form by organizing the Danish Lutheran Church of 
Ferndale, and calling Rey. Jensen as pastor. This con- 
eregation he served from 1899 to 1911, when he accepted 
a call from the St. Ansgar Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of San Francisco. In 1909 the United Danish 
Lutheran Synod elected him to the presidency of its 
theological seminary, Blair, Nebraska, and offered him 
the chair of Dogmaties and Church History of said insti- 
tution, but on account of poor health-he was compelled 
to decline the offer. In 1904 was elected president of the 
Pacific Coast District of the United Danish Lutheran 
Church of America. 


St. Ansgar Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
organized, 1903, by Rev. P. L. C. Hansen, its first pastor. 
Served by him until 1911. Rev. A. H. Jensen was called 
and has served the congregation since then. The church 
edifice was erected in 1905-6. The well-known James 
Madison, Hans Ravn, Halvor Jacobsen and J. C. Hansen 
were among the first officers. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Unmted Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States. 


Pastors: A. H. Jensen, San Francisco; O. Rye Olsen, 
Oakland; Christ Pilegaard, Oleander; A. P. Hansen, 
Caruthers; Carl M. Hansen, Selma; N. Hansen, Los An- 
geles; L. Johnsen, Los Angeles; 8S. Johnsen, Fresno; 
N. P. Nielsen, Ferndale; N. 8. Nielsen, Reedley; E. S. 
Rosenberg, Fresno; P. J. Ostergaard, Palms. 


Churches: Ansgar, San Francisco; Our Savior’s, 
Oakland; Mission, San Jose; Our Savior’s, Ferndale; 
Emmanuel’s, Easton and Oleander; Pella, Selma; Pella, 
Del Rey; Ebenezer, Reedley; Bethesda, Fresno; Bethel, 


Los Angeles; Mission, San Diego. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Damsh Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States. 


Pastors: F. Mailand, Salinas; N. P. Pedersen, Par- 
her; H. Juhl, Oleander; J. M. Gregersen, Solvang; B. 
Nordentoft, Solvang. 


Churches: Danish, Salinas; Danish, Chualar; Danish, 
Watsonville; St. Ansgar, Parlier; St. Johannes’, Easton ; 
Emmanuel’s, Los Angeles; Bethany, Solvang. 


The Swedish Evangelical Luth- 
eran Ebenezer Church | 
of San Francisco 


HE congregation was organized August 10, 1882,. 

by Rev. John Telleen, with a total membership 

of forty-eight souls. In March, 1890, the first. 
church building was erected in Mission Street, between 
Eighth and Ninth. The Rey. C. 8. Esbjorn, D. D., sue- 
ceeded Rey. Telleen and served the church until 1894. 
In 1895 Dr. E. Nelander became pastor of Ebenezer: 
Church. In August, 1898, he was succeeded by Rev. 
C. J. E. Haterius. During his pastorate the old church 
in Mission Street was sold and a magnificent church 
and parsonage, at a cost of $40,000, were erected at the 
corner of Fifteenth and Dolores streets. In 1905 Dr. 
Phillip Andreen became pastor of the church and served 
it until November 1, 1914. Since then the congregation 
has been temporarily served by Rev. M. A. Nordstrém. 
Rev. C. O. Lundquist of Minneapolis, Minnesota, has. 
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accepted a call and will shortly take up the work as per- 
manent pastor of Ebenezer Church. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Swedish Lutheran Agustana Synod 
in the United States. 


Pastors: A. M. Le VYeau, San Jose; A. Kinell, Ber- 
keley; M. A. Nordstrom, San Francisco; N. P. Anseen, 
Oakland; L. N. Dahlsten, Pasadena; P. E. Berg, Temple- 
ton; B. O. Berg, Kerman; W. X. Magnuson, Turlock and 
Berea; 8. F. Johnston, Los Angeles; M. A. Odell, Kings- 
burg; C. O. Hemborg, Riverside; C. E. Anderson, Es- 
ealon; C. O. Lundquist, San Francisco; E. J. Colberg, 
Kingsburg. 


Churches: Ebenezer, San Francisco; Immanuel, San 


Jose; St. Paul’s, Oakland; Bethel, Templeton; Eureka, 
Eureka; Emmanuel, San Francisco; Bethany, Berkeley ; 
Concordia, Kingsburg; First Swedish Lutheran, Fresno ; 
Bethany, Kerman; Berea, Turlock; Nazareth, Turlock; 
Sharon, Escalon; Angelica, Los Angeles; Eden, River- 
side; Trinity, Pasadena. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Finnish Lutheran Missionary Society 
of Finland. 

Pastors: A. V. Halla, San Francisco; Otto Kaarto, 
Fort Bragg. 

Churches: First Finnish, San Francisco; Finnish, 
Berkeley ; Finnish, Rocklin; Finnish, Reedley ; Finnish, 
Fort Bragg; Finnish, Eureka; Finnish Seamen’s Mis- 
sion, San Francisco. 


St. Paul’s German Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of San Francisco 


At first services were held at Congress Hall, Bush 

Street, and later at Dashaway Hall in Post Street, 
beween Kearny and Dupont. The growth of St. Paul’s 
was rapid under the efficient leadership of Rt. Rev. J. 
M. Buehler, who organized the congregation. After con- 
ducting services in public halls for about three years the 
congregation secured a church home by the purchase of 
the Presbyterian Church in Mission Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth, m the sum of $24,000. On the first Sunday 
in Advent, 1869, the congregation took possession of its 
new place of worship. 

St. Paul’s enjoys the distinction of being the mother 
church of all the Lutheran churches on the Pacific Coast. 
In the seal of this congregation is found an emblem of 
the open Bible. This is significant. It points to the 
object of the organization, a holy determination to preach 
the Bible, the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible. 
And by the grace of God St. Paul’s Church has been true 
to this original purpose. In that church the Bible has 
not been suffered to lie on the speaker’s desk only for 
a show. There the whole counsel of God unto salvation 
did ever sound in its truth and purity. From its earli- 
est inception this church has been the fountain head of 
true Lutheranism on the Pacific Coast. In the course 
of years, therefore, numerous daughter congregations of 
the same type have sprung up round about this mother 
ehurch. St. Paul’s Church has experienced the truth 
of the promise of God, that His word shall not return 
void but prosper in the thing whereto it was sent. 

In all its work, this congregation has shown the true 
missionary spirit. It was not satisfied with keeping the 
priceless treasure of God’s word to itself or among its 
own people, the Germans. It also ministered to the spirit- 
ual wants of our Scandinavian brethren of the bay 
cities community, who for many years were without a 
church of their own and left to themselves like sheep 
without a shepherd. It was through the solicitous efforts 


S: PAUL’S Church was organized May 17, 1867. 





ST. PAUL’S GERMAN EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


of St. Paul’s German Lutheran Church that our Synod 
was brought to see the imperative duty of at once send- 
ing a missionary out here who could serve our country- 
men in their own language. The coming of this mis- 
sionary in the person of Rey. Chr. N. Hvistendahl marks 
the beginning of the missionary activities among the 
Seandinavian people on the Pacific Coast. Truly, 
therefore, St. Paul’s has merited the honor of being 
ealled ‘‘the mother church of the Lutherans on the Pa- 
cifie Coast.’ 

In its day of labor St. Paul’s Church has had many 
severe trials. More especially may this be said of the 


missionary efforts previous to and leading up to its or- 


ganization. Open enmity against the word of God had 
resulted in nullifying the first attempts at establishing 
on scriptural basis a Lutheran church in this city. Many 
of those who became charter-members of St. Paul’s 
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Church, together with the pastor, were compelled to 
sever their connection with brethren assuming an un- 
christian attitude in the work of the church. But after 
the years of trial came years of peace coupled with a 
remarkable growth of the churech-work representing 
true Lutheranism in our city. In the course of time the 
new congregation had outgrown its accommodation in 
Mission Street. A wise casting about for another loca- 
tion was undertaken. In the year 1890 a large corner 
lot in Eddy and Gough streets was secured in the sum 
of $35,000. In May, two years later, the congregation 
celebrated its twenty-fifth jubilee, and as an evidence of 
the strength and spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of 
the members of St. Paul’s may be mentioned the not- 
able fact that a thank-offering was taken up in the sum 
of $21,000. This was the beginning of the church- 
building fund. On September 7, 1892, the erection of 
the new church edifice was commenced, and the corner- 
stone laid October 30 of the same year. On February 
11, 1894, St. Paul’s Church was dedicated, with Rt. Rev. 
Buehler officiating and thousands and thousands partici- 
pating in the festivities. The new St. Paul’s Church 
is one of the largest and most beautiful edifices owned 
by any congregation in this city. It was erected at a 
cost of $85,000, the Gothic style of architecture being 
used. 


RT. REV. J. M. BUEHLER 

The sainted Pastor Buehler was born August 8, 1837, 
at Baltimore, Maryland. His parents’ names were Franz 
Buehler and Charlotte, born Bauer. Buehler 
was the fifth in a family of fourteen children. His father 
was one of the captains of industry in the city of Balti- 
more, where his brothers today are at the head of the 
extensive manufacturing enterprise established by their 
father in a suburb of Baltimore called ‘‘Buehlerville.’’ 
One of his brothers, William Buehler, is a prominent 
naval officer and member of the American diplomatic 
embassy to Berlin. 

Young Buehler received his early education in the 
public schools of Baltimore. In the year 1851 his father 
sent him to St. Louis where he graduated from Con- 
eordia College and Coneordia Theological Seminary, ob- 
taining the degrees of A.B. and D.B., respectively. In 
the meanwhile there had come an urgent call requesting 
the governing body of the German Missouri Synod to 
send a missionary to distant California. Young Buehler 
was selected as the one best adapted for this position and 
the letter of call was extended to him, which he also 
accepted. 

On August 1, 1860, the young missionary started on 
his long journey to California and on August 25 he ar- 
rived at San Francisco, a stranger in a strange city, with 
no one to meet him and hardly a dollar in his pocket— 
a thief on board the ship had relieved him of well-nigh 
all his cash. Meyers Hotel, 206 Montgomery Street, be- 
came the first home of our first Lutheran missionary on 
the Pacific Coast. On the following Sunday, September 
2, 1860, Rt. Rev. Buehler delivered his first message, at 





a church in Green Street, to an audience of twenty-eight 
hearers. On November 8, 1860, the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation of San Francisco, California, was - 
organized and Buehler called as its pastor. October 28, 
1863, the corner-stone of the new church was laid. The 
congregation had secured a church-site in Geary Street 
and gathered a considerable sum of money for the church- 
building fund. The basement of the future edifice was 
built and furnished, where the congregation conducted 
its services for about three years. The time had arrived 
for the completion of the building. The membership had 
increased very ereditably. Externally the congregation 
was now in a flourishing condition. But true is the word, 
‘““Where God builds His house, Satan also erects a 
chapel.’? Now ensued the greatest trial in Pastor 
Buehler’s life. And none but a man standing firmly 
upon the word of God and possessing a will and determi- 
nation of iron and steel could have stood the test. It 
was at this time that Pastor Buehler and a few faithful 
members, for conscience sake, had to sever their con- 
nection with the members of the first Lutheran church 
organization of this city. 

On September 14, 1862, Pastor Buehler was mar- 
ried to the eldest daughter, Louise, of the Rt. Rev. F. 
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Wyneken of St. Louis. This singularly gifted and ami- 
able Christian woman became a true helpmeet to her 
husband, cheerfully sharing with him all sorrows and 
joys and together with him establishing an exemplary 
Christian pastor’s home. On the _ occasion § of 
Buehler’s funeral the beautiful home-life of the Buehler 
family was referred to in the following words: ‘‘In that 
hospitable home, wherewe always found such cordial 
welcome, a spirit prevailed which was altogether lovely, 
so much so that we considered it a privilege to enter this 
home. There a kind and loving wife was truly a help- 
meet to that tender husband, the children could not but 
be devoted to that loving father and do all in their power 
to make his life happy. There the members of his con- 
gregation, ever zealous for the welfare of their beloved 
pastor, surrounded him with all the necessities and many 
of the luxuries of this life. There relatives, fellow- 
workers in the vineyard of the Lord, and kind friends in 
great numbers, vied with each other in rendering kind 
offices to that noble friend, brother and counselor. Ah, 
his was a home neyer to be forgotten !’’ 


Characterizing Pastor Buehler as a Christian gentle- 
man, the speaker said: ‘‘ With him his faith was not only 
a matter of profession but also of the heart; not only was 
his life thoroughly upright in every respect as far as this 
can be said of imperfect man in this world, but Christian 
love—a love not restricted to one’s family or immediate 
friends but of far greater scope, embracing all who were 
in any way in need of help, spiritual or temporal—that 
eriterion of true faith was really the dominating factor 
in his life. This is not only our individual opinion of 
the man but the opinion held in general throughout our 
community and country. An editorial on his death,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘read by most of you, in one of our morning 
papers, may be cited to substantiate this assertion: ‘With 
profound sorrow the people of San Francisco, and many 
throughout the entire country, learn of the death of the 
Rt. Rev. Jacob M. Buehler, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in this city. It is not among Lutherans only that 
his services were useful and uplifting. His fine life has 
an influence wider than his parish or the circle of those 
who embrace his creed. In the moral order of this world 
a good man’s life has issues far beyond the reach of his 
personal acquaintance. The emanations of a noble nature 
reflected from mind to mind and soul to soul broaden out 
through all the processes of human intercourse and affect 
the hearts and the conduct of thousands who may never 
have met or even heard of the individual from whom 
they emanate. Mr. Buehler was one of those strong 
natures that constitute an elementary force in society 
and help to hold the social organism together by spiritual 
bonds—invisible, but irrefrangible, not to be broken 
by force or worn away. by time!’ ”’ 

Pastor Buehler died August 28, 1901. The teeming 
thousands, irrespective of creed or nationality, paid their 
respect to the memory of this noble man by participating 
in the solemn obsequies. 

Rt. Rev. G. A. Bernthal succeeded Pastor Buehler to 
the pastorate of St. Paul’s. Pastor Bernthal was born 


July 9, 1861, at Frankenmuth, Michigan, and was edu- 
cated at Fort Wayne, Indiana, receiving the degree of 
A. B. in 1881. The same year he entered upon his theo- 
logical studies at the Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and 
in 1884 receiving the degree of D. B. His former charge 
was at Detroit, Michigan. Pastor Bernthal also suc- 
ceeded his predecessor as president of the California and 
Nevada District of the German Missouri Synod. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the German Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
Church m the United States. 

Pastors: G. A. Bernthal, San Francisco; Arthur 
Brohm, San Francisco; M. Liebe, San Francisco; Theo. 
Pieper, San Francisco; J. H. Theiss, Oakland; H. Hase- 
rodt, Oakland; F. Schlottmann, Oakland; N. F. Jensen, 
Los Angeles; C. F. Bauer, Alameda; B. Lange, Berkeley ; 
C. P. Block, San Jose; G. Jacobsen, Stockton; W. Gru- 
now, Modesto; H. Wiemken, Lodi; A. H. Jakobs, Thal- 
heim; W. Theiss, Petaluma; A. Berner, Santa Rosa; 8S. 


“Hoernicke, Napa; O. Weinrich, Vallejo; W. E. Mathwig,. 


Cordelia; Walter Bezold, Ferndale; E. Hieber, Jr., Chi- 
cago Park; G. A. Kirchner, Creston; H. Thiede, Fresno ;. 
G. Denninger, Selma; Theo. Schoessow, Visalia; L. Kueff- 
ner, Bakersfield; W. Loretz, Terra Bella; H. von Renner, 
Germantown; Bruno Saager, Marysville; A. Michel, Los. 
Angeles; J. W. Theiss, Los Angeles; M. H. Tietjen, Los 
Angeles; H. Smukal, Los Angeles; E. T. Coyner, Los: 
Angeles; J. Kogler, Orange; H. G. Schmelzer, Anaheim ; 
KE. Rudnick, Santa Ana; G. Mieger, Olive; H. O. Michel, 
Covina; A. Hansen, Pasadena; W. J. Lankow, San Ber- 
nardino; L. Achenbach, Banning; F. Haeuser, Whittier ;. 
W. F. Troeger, Redondo Beach; A. M. Wyneken, Long: 
Beach; P. Scharf, San Diego; C. Damschroeder, San 
Diego; O. S. Zimmermann, Oxnard; D. Lebahn, Santa. 
Barbara. 

Churches: St. Paul’s, San Francisco; St. John’s, San 
Francisco; Zion, San Francisco; Excelsior Mission; San 
Francisco; Christ, San Francisco; Zion, Oakland; Trin- 
ity, Oakland; St. Peter’s Mission, Oakland; Deaf and 
Dumb Mission, Los Angeles; Mission, Hayward; Im- 
manuel’s, Alameda; Bethlehem, Berkeley ; Mission, Rich- 
mond; Immanuel, San Jose; Zion, Stockton ; Mission, Sac- 
ramento; Mission, Modesto; Mission, Tracy; St. Peter’s, 
Lodi; St. John’s, Thalheim; St. John’s, Petaluma; St. 
Luke’s, Santa Rosa; Mission, Healdsburg; Mission, 
Laughlin; St. James, Newman; St. John’s, Napa; Mis- 
sion, Vallejo; Trinity, Cordelia; St. Paul’s, Woodland; 
Mission, Vacaville; St. Mark’s, Ferndale; Holy Cross, 
Eureka; Mission, Chicago Park; Bethlehem, Creston; 
Mission, Paso Robles; Zion, San Luis Obispo; Mission, 
Niles; Immanuel, Fresno; Mission, Kerman; St. Paul’s, 
Selma; Grace, Visalia; Mission, Dinuba; Mission, Bakers- 
field; Zion, Terra Bella; Mission, Coalinga; St. Paul’s, 
Germantown; Mission, Clark’s Valley; Mission, Ar- 
buckle; Mission, Marysville; Mission, Chico; Christ, Los 
Molinos; Mission, Red Bluff; Hollywood Evangelical 
Lutheran, Los Angeles; Trinity, Los Angeles; Christ, 
South Los Angeles; Immanuel, Los Angeles; St. John’s, 
Los Angeles; Grace, Los Angeles; Immanuel English 
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Lutheran, Los Angeles; St. John’s, Orange; Zion, Ana- 
heim; Trinity, Santa Ana; Mission, Olive; Mission, Up- 
land; St. Paul’s, Pasadena; St. John’s, Covina; Trinity, 
San Bernardino; Mission, Banning; Mission, Riverside ; 
Trinity, Whittier; Mission, Gardena; Mission, Redondo 
Beach; Mission, Santa Monica; Zion, Long Beach; Trin- 
ity, San Diego; St. John’s, Otay Mesa; Mission, Oliven- 
hain; Mission, Escondido; St. John’s, Oxnard; Mission, 
Santa Barbara. 

Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 

the General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
in the Umted States. 

Pastors: Winfield 8. Hopkinson, Se. D., D. D., Mon- 
tara; Charles F. Ochler, D.D., Sacramento; Herman 
Gehreke, San Francisco; Adolph Jatho, Oakland; L. C. 
Routzahn, Arroyo Grande; William Brandes, Oakland; 
George H. Hillerman, San Diego; John Edward Hoick, 
San Jose; Herbert J. Weaver, D. D.,Los Angeles; Wil- 
liam E. Crouser, D. D., San Jose; Oscar A. Gruver, Oak- 


land; Henry S. Feix, San Francisco; John Gutleben, © 


Oakland; William J. Rochmer, Fresno; Julius W. Rom- 
ich, San Bernardino; James J. Chambers, Alpaugh; 
Jesse W. Ball, Ph. D., Los Angeles; William R. Swick- 
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ard, San Francisco; Daniel J. Snyder, Long Beach; 
Michael F. Rinker; R. Warren Mottern, Riverside; C. 
Funk, Sacramento; Norman N. Harter, Salinas; Henry 
Wiemken, Los Molinos; George Philip Goll, Santa Bar- 
bara; William H. Derr, Pasadena; John R. Bracuer, 
Ph. D., San Francisco; Wiliam C. Eckhart, San Diego; 
Arthur E. Isham, Redlands; Herman H. Rippe, Fresno; 
Christian A. Walton, Winters; August Bahr, Sanger; 
Silas W. Young, San Jose; Waldemar Morenz Oeser, 
Campbell; Carl Legler, Fresno; Gustaf A. Hiden, San 
Francisco; Emil G. Lund, D.D., Oakland; Elmer H. 
Combs, Alpaugh; Gottfried Wenning, Glendale. 


Churches: Christ, Alameda; First, Alpaugh; Wart- 
burg, Fresno; St. Paul’s, Fresno; First, Glendale; Trin- 
ity, Long Beach; First, Los Angeles; St. Mark’s, Los 
Angeles; St. Paul’s, Los Angeles; First, Oakland; Trin- 
ity, Pasadena; Grace, Phoenix; First, Redlands; Trinity, 
Riverside; First, Sacramento; German, Sacramento; Our 
Savior’s, Salinas; First, San Bernardino; First, San 
Diego; First, San Francisco; St. Andrew’s, San Fran- 
cisco; St. Luke’s, San Francisco; St. Matthew’s, San 
Francisco; St. Paul’s, Sanger; Grace, San Jose; Grace, 
Santa Barbara. 


A Few Facts About the Austin Organ 
Burtt aT Hartrorp, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Distributors are R. T. Tilton, care The Wiley B. Allen Co., Kearny Street, San Francisco 


N BUYING an or- 
| gan it 1s a great 
temptation to accept 
the largest offer or the 


lowest bid on given 
specifications. This is 
often done conscien- 


tiously, many thinking 
that all organs of a 
given specification are 
alike, and that more 
value is received for 
funds appropriated for 
the purpose. This is a 
very serious mistake ; 
organs of the same spe- 
cifications are no more 
alike than are churches 
that have an equal 
number of windows, 
pews and doors. 

The Universal Air 
Chest is the fundamen- 
tal feature of the Aus- 
tin Organ, as it pro- 
vides absolute and wn- 
form pressure to each 
and every pipe under 
all conditions of use. 
All pipes are fed di- 





rectly and individually 
from this Universal Air 
Chest. It can be en- 
tered at will by means 
of air-tight doors, even 
when the organ is be- 
ing played, and when 
inside all parts of the 
action are exposed to 
view, and are readily 
accessible, an advan- 
tage that can not be 
too highly valued at 
the time of adjustment 
of parts out of order. 
Moreover, in the Uni- 
versal Chest should any 
leak occur it can be 
stopped from the pres- 
sure inside. The Uni- 
versal Chest system 
does not take up more 
space than other or- 
gans. 

To produce tones of 
various strength and 
character, pipes must 
be made of varying 
materials, weight and 
scales. We cast the 
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metal for and make all pipes used in the Austin Organ, 
the only organ company doing so in the United States. 

Our Diapasons are made of special metal, which we 
have produced after experiments. All of our Diapasons 
are made of this metal and are exceedingly heavy. This 
extra weight of metal is much more expensive, but the 
tone quality fully compensates for the extra cost. The 
Diapason tone, which is»the fundamental tone of the 
whole organ, must be full ‘‘ground tone’’ and free as 
possible from harmonies and nasal qualities, and this 
quality of tone with the power required can not be pro- 
duced by a thin pipe. On the other hand, our ‘‘string 
stops,’’ such as Viole d’Orchestre, Celeste, ete., are made 
of pure tin, exceedingly thin and light, because no body 
of tone is required, but the thin string quality must be 
brought out to the utmost. As we control every process 
of pipe manufacture we are able to meet exactly all 
requirements of whatever nature. We have introduced 
many new and special scales of pipes, based not only 


upon an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of Eng- 
lish and Continental voicing but also upon our patient 
study and experiments. 

We use stop keys instead of draw stops. The pneu- 
matics are covered with the best leather and not with 
rubber cloth, which turns hard, cracks and causes leak- 
age. The pipes run through to seventy-three notes, giv- 
ing each manual a compass of six octaves. 


THE WILEY B. ALLEN COMPANY 


No mention of musical topics, to us, is complete with- 
out a brief reference to one of San Francisco’s most 
prominent musie dealers, The Wiley B. Allen Company, 
which house has stood for many years as representative 
of only that which is best and most straightforward in 
musical merchandising. For years past our Lutheran 
churches have been the happy recipients of.every musical 
courtesy and favor at the hands of The Wiley B. Allen 
Company, that a business house could extend to its 
friends. 


Main Outlines of the History of the Norwegian-Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church-Work in America 


Tue Muskeco Cuurcu, By Rev. Gustav STEARNS 


Norwegians in America was erected. Previous to 

1843 there was no Norwegian church edifice in 
this country. A few years before this a number of Nor- 
wegians had come to Milwaukee, crossing the Atlantic 
in a small sailboat and came to Milwaukee via the Great 
Lakes. They had intended going to Illinois, where there 
already were a few settlements of Norwegians who had 
come over a short time before. The city council in Mil- 
waukee prevailed upon them to settle about twenty miles 
southwest of that city. 

A short time after that, primitive dwellings were 
erected and religious services were conducted in the 
sod shanties, log cabins and dugouts of the sturdy pio- 
neers. The first confirmation service was held in a barn of 
a farmer named Even Hegg. It was the largest building 
in the community. At that service the pioneers dis- 
cussed the possibility of erecting a church. 

The pastor, Rev. Claus Lauritz Claussen, a Dane, 
asked each man in the audience to arise and state how 
many logs he would donate for the building. After the 
pledges had been received a date was set for hauling the 
logs to the location of what was destined to be the first 
Norwegian church in America. 

The site was on a hilltop about twenty-five miles south- 
west of Milwaukee. It was known as ‘‘Indian Hill.’’ 
On this hill the Indians had worshiped their god, the 
great Manitou. Here they had conducted their religious 
rites and here they had buried their dead. Even after 
the church was erected the Indians came to the spot each 
fall for many years, in order to observe their religious 
rites. The Norwegian settlers were on friendly terms 
with the Indians and made no objection to a continua- 
tion of the custom. 


sk is the story of how the first church built by 


On the day set for the bringing of the logs to this 
hill, the creaking of ox carts could be heard in all direc- 
tions. The pioneers were fulfilling their pledges. The 
logs had been hewn with broadaxe by the members of 
the congregation. The trees were hard black walnut, 
but the men worked with a will. They would not be 
satisfied with building a chureh of untrimmed logs, 
so the timbers were made square. In addition to this 
they hewed grooves the entire length of the logs. Into 
these grooves they placed moss and between the logs they 
placed diamond-shaped pieces of timber in order that 
the walls might be airtight and waterproof. The ends 
of the logs were dovetailed so-as to make the building 
solid. 

The sturdy women in the community also took a hand. 
They made and laid the shingles for the roof. This work 
was superintended by Mrs. Haakonsen. 

Before the church was completed a wealthy merchant, 
T. O. Bakke, Dammen, Norway, who had heard of the 
struggles and the piety of the Norwegian pioneers, sent 
a contribution of $400. The money was used to add a 
chancel to the primitive church. 

Finally the great day of the consecration came; the 
broadaxes had done their work, the sturdy men and 
women had done their work—now these men consecrated 
and dedicated the results of their labor to the God of 
their fathers. For the first time since they came to 
America they were given an opportunity of assembling 
in a consecrated house in order that they might worship 
God according to the dictates of their conscience and the 
customs of their fathers. 

It was only for a few short years, however, that happi- 
ness and good fortune smiled upon these men and women 
who had sacrificed so much. Five years later their faith 
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in God was to undergo a test of fire. In 1848 came the 
time that men mention with a shudder—it was the year 
of the cholera. Men who arose in the morning filled with 
vigor and strength of early manhood, lay cold and silent 
in the sleep of death before the sun had set in the west. 

There was no time to dig individual graves for those 
who died. 
of the congregation in that year, the venerable Hans 
Stub, would go through the woods and the swamps to 
make his pastoral calls. When he came to a home where 
he received no response after he rapped, he uncovered 
his head and stood silent before crossing the threshold. 
He knew what it meant. The Angel of Death had crossed 
that threshold before him. 

The members of the family lay cold and silent in the 
home, but the good pastor did not flinch or fail to do 
his duty. He called upon others for assistance and the 
silent brethren were taken to the trenches near the 
church. When the service for the burial of the dead 
had been read, the faithful shepherd of the flock looked 
courageously to those who remained behind and told 
them not to lose their faith in God. 

One-half of the congregation was buried in the 
trenches, but the faith of those who remained was not 
shaken. They continued to worship and they continued 
to pray and they continued to believe. 

Then came a time when the patriotism of the men 
of the Norwegian community was tested—their patriot- 
ism not as Norwegians, but their patriotism as Amer- 
icans. It was the opening of the Civil War. 

From this settlement there arose the man who has 
been honored as the most patriotic Norwegian-American 
this country ever produced. When a painting repre- 
senting the Norwegian-American patriots was to be hung 
in the capitol at St. Paul, the picture of this man, Hans 
Hegg, was selected. He was the son of the farmer, 
Even Hegg, in whose barn the first confirmation services 
were conducted. 

Hans Hegg asked the governor of Wisconsin for per- 
mission to raise a regiment of volunteers among the 
Norsemen and their descendants. Permission was readily 
eranted. The regiment was the Fifteenth Wisconsin, 
known as the Scandinavian regiment. The pastor of this 
first Norwegian Lutheran Church in America, Rev. Claus 
Lauritz Claussen, became the chaplain of the regiment. 
Hans Hegg was commissioned as colonel. 

When the regiment passed through Chicago on its 
way to the southern battlefields, the Norwegians of Chi- 
cago, presented it with a peculiar flag which was carried 
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and defended. On one side of the flag was the Stars 
and Stripes; on the other the historic lion in the coat- 
of-arms of Norway. 

This regiment gave a good account of itself in the 
four years of bloody struggle. In one of the first en- 
gagements in which it took part it captured a Confeder- 
ate flag with this inscription, ‘‘ Hills’ Cavalry, Victory 
or Death.’’ It took part in many engagements. It never 
surrendered its flag. Its colonel and several of its officers 
were killed on the field of action. 

The remains of Colonel Hegg were brought back 
from the battlefield to Wisconsin and buried on the his- 
toric hilltop, fifty feet from where the first Norwegian 
church in America was built. 

When the war was over, 300 descendants of the 
Norsemen had given their lives to prove that the de- 
scendants of Norsemen in this country are patriotic, 
courageous American citizens. The flag was returned 
in triumph and is preserved at the present time by the 
organization of Norsemen in Chicago which presented 
it to the regiment at the beginning of the war. Last 
year this flag was on exhibition at the celebration of 
the centennial of the declaration of Norway’s indepen- 
dence in Christiania. 

The historic log church no longer remains on Indian 
Hill, twenty-five miles southwest of Milwaukee. Many 
years ago it was replaced by a beautiful brick structure, 
and in the place of worship the children and grand- 
children of those early pioneers continue to worship. 

Eleven years ago, the logs of the historic building 
were moved to the United Norwegian Lutheran Semi- 
nary, St. Anthony Park, between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, where they were again put in place in the same 
positions they formerly occupied. This was done in 
order that the first Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America might be placed within the shadow of one of 
the most beautiful buildings erected by the Norwegian 
church people of this country, the theological seminary 
of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church. 

This plan was suggested by the first president of the 
church body, the late Rt. Rev. G. Hoyme, and a former 
pastor of Bethlehem Congregation, Minneapolis, Rev. 
Gerhard Rasmussen. These men were assisted in the 
plan by Rey. Otto Schmidt, at that time pastor at Mus- 
kego, Wis., where the church was located. 

In order that the logs in the old church may be 
preserved for generations to come, an outer covering of 
boards has been placed over the logs, but upon entering 
the sacred edifice the original structure may be seen. 


Hauge’s Synod 
By Pror. M. O. WEE 


AUGE’S Synod was organized April 13-14, 1846, 
on Jefferson Prairie, Rock County, Wisconsin, 
under the name of ‘‘Den Evangelisk Lutherske 

Kirke i Amerika.’’ A constitution was drafted and rati- 
fied, and in October, 1850, this constitution was some- 
what enlarged. The idea was that this constitution 
should serve as such, not only for the Synod, but for the 


individual congregations as well. In 1874, however, the 
Synod decided to hold a special meeting of the pastors, 
at Minneapolis, Minn., beginning July 15, for the exelu- 
sive purpose of discussing the advisability of revising 
the constitution. A constitution for the local churches 
was also to be drafted. In June, the following year, the 
Synod declared in favor of the revision. This decision 
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was again ratified by the Synod the following year, at a 
meeting held in Chicago. By this revision the name was 
changed to “‘Hauge’s Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of America.”’ 
somewhat in 1912. 
At the time of organization, the only ordained pastor 
was Elling Hielson, but a number of laymen took very 
active part in church work, some of them being proficient 
in preaching the Gospel of Christ. Several of these were 
ordained in the course of years. So we find in the ’70s 
over twenty clergymen belonging to the Synod. The 
growth was not rapid but continuous. Great emphasis 
was laid on this, that each member of the church should 
be a confessing Christian. The tendency in respect to 
ceremonials was that of ‘‘low churchly’’ in nature. 
Pastors would wear no gowns. Chanting was excluded 
and the laying on of hands at public absolution was 


The constitution was again changed 





abolished. The right of laymen, unhindered to preach 
the word of God, was insisted upon. 


SCHOOLS 


The necessity of school training for pastors was, how- 
ever, quite universally acknowledged. After having 
begun, but failed twice, to erect a theological seminary, 
the enterprise finally became permanent in 1879, when 
Red Wing Seminary, Red Wing, Minn., was founded. At 
first this school offered a preparatory and a theological 
course, each consisting of two years. But the school has 
been steadily growing, until it now offers four complete 
courses, an academy of four years, a college of four years, 
a business course of two years, and a theological course of 
three years. In addition to this it offers instruction in 
music. Besides Red Wing Seminary the Synod also 
owns and operates a co-educational college at Jewel, Iowa. 
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In the year 1891 the Synod started a mission of its own 
in China. This work has been crowned with signal suc- 
cess. At present about twenty foreign and more than 
one hundred native workers are engaged in the Synod’s 
work in this field. A high school, a hospital, and an 
orphanage have been established. Together with two 
other Lutheran Synods it also operates a theological 
seminary in China. 

Inner-mission work has, from the very beginning, had 
a foremost place. More than thirty pastors, at present, 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


Neither has the work of charity been neglected. <At 
Beresford, South Dakota, the Synod has an orphanage 
and a home for the aged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


‘‘Budbaeareren,’’ a weekly paper, twenty-four pages, 
is the official church paper. ‘‘Boernevennen’’ and ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Companion’’—both weeklies—are the Sunday- 
school papers. 

A young people’s federa- 
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are wholly or partly engaged in this work, and the num- 
ber of laymen traveling about from place to place, bring- 
ing abroad the glad tidings of salvation through Christ 
Jesus, is not small. 


tion was formed in 1911. It 
is divided into seven district 
federations and includes near- 
ly 150 young people’s soci- 
eties. 

‘The Mission Dove’’ is an 
association consisting of pas- 
tors’ wives and women mis- 
sionaries. It was organized in 
1901. The association has sus- 
tained a ‘‘Bible School for 
Women’’ in China, equipped 
the hospital at Red Wing 
Seminary and Jewel College, 
and erected a home for mis- 
sionaries on leave of absence 
at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

At present the Synod has 
169 pastors and professors, 364 congregations, and about 
40,000 members. For running expenses about $70,000 a 
year is needed, while the Synod’s property is valued at 
about $650,000. 


The Norwegian Synod 


OMING events cast their shadows before them; 

past events cast their shadows behind them, and 

the events of the present, like trees under the 
noonday sun, cast their shadows around them, the radius 
of their influence determined by the spread of their 
branches. By this measure we may determine the im- 
portance of our subject. For, above everything else, the 
“Synod’’ is an ‘‘event,’’ a present factor and a very live, 
important factor in the shaping of the destinies of com- 
munities as well as individuals. Each of us as individual 
members of our church, and each congregation thereof, 
exerts as well as receives an influence, each according to 
ability and opportunity. But the real importance of the 
individual and the congregation and value and extent of 
such influence are realized, as one considers them, not by 
the standard of individual accomplishment, but as an 
active working part of a greater organization, where the 
collective influence of the great many individuals and 
congregations finds expression. And as the individual 
finds his greatest importance through a greater organiza- 
tion, so it is mete and proper, useful and beneficial, and 
interesting and necessary to the individual, to become 


_ north. 


acquainted with its history, its organization, its institu- 
tions, its activities, spirit and influence. And as we pass 
our eye over the area of shadows cast by the immediate 
branches of our church tree we find a present influence 
exerted by congregations of the church extending from 
sea to sea and from the Gulf into the Dominion on our 
But its radiant influence, exerted through its 
missionary activities, may be said to be almost world- 
wide. And as great oaks from little acorns grow, so also 
this great organization had its beginning in a small way, 
a pregnant acorn fallen in fruitful soil. 

The Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, an evangelical church of the Lu- 
theran faith, derives its qualifying name ‘‘Norwegian’’ 
from the fact that it had its beginning as a church or- 
ganization among Norwegians, who had migrated to this 
Land of Promise from the Land of Fjelds and Fjords, 
and whose religious faith was expressed in the Confes- 
sion of the Lutheran Chureh of Norway. 

IMMIGRATION 

The immigration of Norwegians to this country is 

traced back to one Kleng Pederson, credited with being 
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the ‘‘Father of Norwegian Immigration.’’? Pederson 
visited America in 1821, remaining for three years. He 
then returned to the Fatherland, and organized a colo- 
nization party of some fifty-two persons; they purchased 
a small ship, ‘‘Restawrationen,’’ and set forth in 1825 
to become the pioneers of their people in the new world. 
This first colony bore fruit in a second party some ten 
years later. One of the original immigrants, Knud Slo- 
vigen, returned to Norway in 1835, and, by his efforts, 
a second party of 150 was organized and emigrated 
in 1836. In the following year, the first emigrant 
ship departed from Bergen. On board this ship was 
‘“Student’’ Ole Rynning. He died the following year. 
1838, at Beaver Creek, Ill.; but not until he had written 
a glowing description of the beauties and promises of the 


new country, which was published in a little book in 
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Christiania in 1838; and from then on the number of 
people emigrating increased steadily year by year. It 
is estimated that about, 1,200 emigrated to America before 
1840, 17,000 between the years 1840 and 1850, and 
35,000 during the next decade. Most of these immigrants 
were faithful members of the church at home. And as 
good Christians they did not abandon their faith and 
their Fatherland. Recognizing the value and impor- 
tance of collective efforts in the spiritual work of the 
church they at once began to organize congregations. 
The first Norwegian settlements to effect church 
organization were the Wisconsin settlements at Kosh- 
konong, Muskego, and Rock Prairie. Muskego was the 
first to organize a congregation and receive the minis- 
tration of a pastor. In 1843 the congregation extended 
a call as pastor to C. L. Claussen, a Danish student, 
who had joined his fortunes with those of the new com- 
munity. Having been duly examined and ordained 
October 18, 1848, by Rev. L. F. E. Crause of the German 
Lutheran Buffalo Synod, he at once assumed the duties 





*Specimen of the many beautiful church edifices in the Norwegian Synod, 
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as pastor to the congregation at Muskego. But ‘the 
greater historical and personal interest centers about the 
congregation at Koshkonong. As these pioneers still felt 
themselves a part of the old homeland and church, it was 
of at least great sentimental interest that Koshkonong 
was the first to receive the ministrations of a pastor 
educated and ordained in the Fatherland and by the 
Mother Church. Furthermore Koshkonong became more 
than others a mother church for other congregations in 
the new country, not merely by reason of the greater 
missionary activity of its pastors, but because Koshko- 
nong became the first haven of the greater number of 
immigrants, who, after a sojourn in which they imbibed 
the spirit of this colony, departed farther westward and 
there were instrumental in the formation of new conegre- 
gations. But what gives to Koshkonong its greater luster 
is, that there was cradled the Norwegian Synod. Rock 
Prairie congregation was organized in 1844 by Rev. 
Diedrichson, Rey. C. L. Claussen becoming its first pastor, 
Rey. H. A. Stub coming from Norway in 1848 and taking 
charge of the church at Muskego. Each of these prin- 
cipal congregations gave the services of their pastors in 
part to the ministration of the other congregations, which 
had been organized in these several settlements; but 
which had been unable to secure the services of a resident 
pastor. 
FORMATION OF A CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 

The need of active fellowship and united effort by 
the several parishes through a central organization made 
itself felt even at this early time, and in 1849 a first but 
fruitless effort was made at Koshkonong to perfect such 
an organization. In 1850 Rey. Diedrichson returned to 
Norway, but his loss was filled by the arrival of Rev. 
A. C. Preus at Koshkonong. Renewed efforts toward 
perfecting a central organization were made. By the 
zealous missionary activities of the pastors, there had 
already been organized and established twenty-three con- 
gregations. Nineteen of these sent representatives to a 
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convention at Rock Prairie Church, January 4, 1851, and 
following days. This time a plan of organization was 
effected, a constitution was adopted, a church council 
elected, and Rey. C. L. Claussen was elected to the office 
of ‘‘Superintendent.’’ In February, 1852, a second con- 
vention was held, this time at Muskego Church. Mean- 
while the church had been strengthened by the arrival 
of three new pastors, Rev..H. A. Preus coming to Spring 
Prairie, Rev. G. F. Diedrichson to Rock Prairie, and 
Rey. N. Brandt to Rock River. 

The constitution adopted at the first convention was 
now made the subject of further consideration and 
debate, and material amendments were found necessary 
and advisable. As this constitution by its provisions 
eould not be altered or amended, the convention decided 
at its first meeting to dissolve the organization. Rey. 
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Claussen resigned as ‘‘Superintendent’’ and the body 
organized temporarily with Rev. A. C. Preus as chair- 
man and Rey. G. F. Diedrichson as vice-chairman. A 
draft of a proposed constitution was submitted, consid- 
ered, and tentatively adopted, subject to further consid- 
eration at a convention to be held the following year. 
The convention consisting of the six pastors and thirty- 
six delegates, thereupon perfected a temporary synodical 
organization by the election of a president, Rev. A. C. 
Preus, and a church council. 

Pursuant to this arrangement, a third representative 
convention was held February 25, 1853, in the church at 
Eastern Koshkonong. Members of this convention were 
Revs. A. C. Preus, H. A. Preus, N. Brandt, H. A. Stub, 
G. F. Diedrichson, C. L. Claussen, and J. A. Ottesen, who 
in the latter part of 1852 had become pastor to the con- 
eregation at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, together with forty- 
five delegates, representatives from twenty-eight congre- 
gations, of the thirty-eight then duly organized. After 
due consideration, a constitution was now definitely 
adopted and the synodical union of the congregation in 
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a central organization made permanent. Rey. A. C. 
Preus was honored with the election to the presidency 
and the organization was completed with the selection 
of a church council and executive officers. And this was 
the beginning of the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America, popularly known as the 
‘‘Norwegian Synod.’’ Rev. Ottesen writes of this im- 
portant step: ‘‘Thus the Norwegian Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod was established upon the foundation of 
God’s Word and in harmony with the confession of our 
fathers; established with the prayer that the gracious 
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God would bless this church-body of Norwegian Lu- 
therans, and that by His spirit and under His guidance 
it might serve to perpetuate among them and their chil- 
dren in the new fatherland the sound doctrine, to the 
glory of God and to the salvation of many immortal souls. 
The Lord grant it in the name of the Savior. Amen.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


From this time on the growth of the Synod was 


rapid and steady, increasing in proportion as the im- 
migration of brethren 


faith has been unfolded which demonstrates that faith 
is not one of nationality, but a spiritual outpouring of 
the fountain of Scripture in the human heart. 


LUTHER COLLEGE 





steadily increased year 
The demand 
for pastors soon out- 


by year. 


grew the supply avail- 
able from the Mother 
Church, and the prob- 
lem of supplying pul- 
pits became the press- 
ing problem of the 
hour. It was apparent 
from the first that the 
church here must pro- 
vide means and facili- 
ties for the education 
of its own clergy. 

The German Luth- 
erans of America had 


This 
however, 


arrangement, 
could grant 
only temporary relief. 
And at the same con- 
vention these pioneers 
resolved to at once be- 
gin the collection of a 
fund for the erection 
of their school. 
As yet there were but 
twelve pastors and fifty 
congregations; but it 
was bravely deter- 
mined to raise among 
them $50,000, so as to 
provide a school ade- 
quate for the purposes. 


own 








already established 
seminaries and colleges 
for such purpose, and in 1865, at the convention at 
Spring Prairie, Rev. Brandt and Rev. Ottesen were 
chosen a committee to visit these schools at St. Louis, 
Missouri, Columbus, Ohio, and Buffalo, New York. Upon 
the recommendation of this committee, it was deter- 
mined, for more immediate relief of the situation, to 
seek arrangements with the so-called German Missouri 
Synod to send students, both college and divinity, to 
their schools at St. Louis, and to establish there a pro- 
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This was effected, and in 1869 Rey. Laur 
Thus 


fessorship. 
Larsen assumed the professorship then created. 
was definitely etablished the bond of fraternal relation 
which has ever since existed between this German Synod 
and our Synod. <A brotherhood founded on unity of 





of both a college and 

a theological seminary. 

Already, in 1861, in convention gathered, the Synod 
resolved to call Prof. Larsen from St. Louis, to begin to 
With 
the parsonage at Half Way Creek, La Crosse County, 
Wisconsin, devoted to school purposes, the first year of 
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establish an independent college for their people. 


Luther College began with an attendance of eleven 
students. 
to be used by students taking up the study of theology, 


The German Lutheran seminaries were still 


until other arrangements for their instruction could be 
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made. In its resolution of 1861 the Synod had determined 
that the permanent location of Luther College should be 
at Decorah, Iowa, where a tract of thirty-two acres, sit- 
uated on an oak-studded plateau overlooking the beau- 
tiful valley of the tranquil Oneota River, was purchased 
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as a college site. In 1862 the school was actually moved 
to Decorah, where it was continued in temporary quarters 
with a second year’s attendance of thirty-two students. 

Despite the Civil War, which was then raging, depop- 
ulating our communities, impoverishing our people, and 
seriously increasing the cost of labor and material, the 
work toward securing a permanent home for Luther 
College went on zealously and unceasingly, and on the 
14th day of October, 1865, there was dedicated to the 
great cause of Christian education, with most impressive 
ceremonies, a beautiful and commodius school building, 
costing $75,000. This magnificent structure was wholly 
destroyed by fire in the year 1889; but the work of the 


American sense and spirit, weleoming within its portals 
all who desired a college education, given upon a Chris- 
tian basis and imbibed and exercised in a Christian spirit. 

Luther College offers an eight-year course, four years 
preparatory work, and a four-year college classical 
course. Graduates are awarded the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

The college has had but two presidents since it was 
founded, Prof. Dr. Laur Larsen, from 1861 until 1902, 
and the present president, Prof. C. K. Preus, from 1902 
on. The school has seventeen teachers and over 200 
students, all boys. The institution has throughout its 
existence conferred the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
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institution went on uninterruptedly. The campaign for 
a new school building secured immediate results and on 
the 14th day of October, 1890, just twenty-five years after 
the first dedication, the dedication of a still more modern 
and adequate edifice was celebrated with great jubilation 
and impressive ceremony. The aim of the founders of 
this oldest and best known of the schools of learning 
among the Scandinavians in America was to establish a 
school which, while ranking in its instruction and scholar- 
ship with the best institutions of American learning, 
should nevertheless not neglect the instruction of their 
children in the principles of Christianity, making of this 
college a glorious instrument in the preservation of what 
they properly considered their greatest heritage, the 
Faith of their Fathers. While the primary object and 
aim may be said to have been the equipment and prepara- 
tion of young men to take up the study of theology and 
service in the church, Luther College as such was 
equipped and has been maintained as a college in the true 


637 graduates. Of these fifty-three per cent have become 
ministers and students of theology, 104 have become 
teachers, 39 have entered the medical profession, while 
Of those 
who have attended the institution for a longer or shorter 


10 have become journalists and authors. 


period 389 have become clergymen. 
LUTHER SEMINARY 


In addition to the college the arrangements with our 
German brethren for the instruction of our students in 
theology and preparation for the ministry was continued 
until our own school of theology could be arranged for. 
And in 1876 the beginning of a divinity school was made 
when Luther Seminary was established at Madison, 
Wisconsin, with Dr. F. A. Schmidt and Prof. O. Asper- 
heim as instructors. The faculty of this institution was 
completed by the addition, in 1878, of Dr. H. G. Stub, 
and in 1897, by Dr. Joh. Ylvisaker. These last two 
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neapolis, and finally to its present location in 
St. Paul, where the Synod erected a magnificent 
building. 
LUTHERAN NORMAL SCHOOL 

Lutheran Normal School of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, is the third among the educa- 
tional institutions of the Synod. It is the nor- 
mal school of the church body. Its object is to 
educate pious and capable teachers for the 
parochial schools of the congregations and for 
the pubhe schools. 
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professors are still connected with our seminary, and who, 
together with Dr. O. E. Brandt and Prof. E. Hove con- 
stitute the present faculty. 

Luther Seminary is the second institution of the 
Synod in point of age and has two departments. 


The presidents of the institution have been 
Prof. A. Mikkelsen, 1890-1908, and the present 
incumbent of the office, Prof. Z. Ordal, from the year 
1908. 

From 1865 there was a normal department at Luther 
College, but this was discontinued in 1889, when the 


Normal School at Sioux Falls was founded. 
The normal school offers three courses: A 











Norwegian, an American, and a Norwegian- 
American course; there being a demand in the 
parochial schools for teachers using either Eng- 
lish or Norwegian, or in some instances both 
languages. The public school superintendents 
also frequently desire teachers of the Lutheran 
faith. The school employs ten teachers. 

In addition to these institutions, the several 
communities of our people have from time to 
time established other institutions of learning 
to meet the needs of their locality, which schools, 
although not directly owned or controlled by 
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There is a theoretical department, which is open to 
young men who have completed the classical college 
course and are trained in the ancient languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. This was founded in the year 1878. 

There is also a so-called practical department. This 


LUTHER LADIES’ SEMINARY, RED WING, MINN. 


department offers to men who have not had the advan- 
tage of a complete college course, but who possess ability 
and a desire to serve the church of God, an opportunity 
to prepare themselves for the ministry of the Gospel. 
The theological seminary was established in Madison, 
Wisconsin, was later moved to Robbinsdale, near Min- 





the general synodical body, may nevertheless 
be said to be schools belonging to our Synod, 
embracing its spirit and traditions and exerting within 
their respective spheres of influence a beneficent activity. 
As the larger and more important of these may be men- 
tioned: Pacific Lutheran Academy and Business College, 
Parkland, Wash.; Park Region Luther College, Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, Red 
Wing, Minn.; Lutheran Academy, Albert Lea, 
Minn.; Luther Academy, Bode, Iowa; Luther 
College, Clifton, Texas; Northwestern Luther 
College, Velva, N. D.; Luther Academy, Wil- 
mar, Minn.; Albion Academy, Albion, Wis.; 
Gale College, Galesville, Wis., ete. 


THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 


The religious school, parochial school, or 
as it has often been called, ‘‘The Norwegian 
School,’’ has been conducted within the con- 
gregations from the earliest days. It has been 
looked upon as of the most vital importance. 
Still this work has had the greatest difficulties to con- 
tend with. During the pioneer period the school was 
conducted in the home. Later the public school build- 
ings were used, or, where there was enough interest and 
the means could be provided, private school houses were 
erected by the congregations. The greatest difficulty 
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has been that the common school is in session nine 
months in the year. The religious school, therefore, 
must be conducted during the hot and busy summer 
months or be carried on simultaneously with the public 
school. This is the cause of much irregularity and dis- 
satisfaction. The most satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty has been to establish complete parochial schools 
where in the Norwegian and English languages the 
requirements of the State as well as of the Church ean be 
met. This arrangement, however, obtains in but few 
places. In the history of the Synod, published on the 
occasion of its semi-centennial, we read: ‘‘A sad chapter 
in the history of our church body is the matter of the 
children’s religious school. It offers a problem the solu- 
tion of which is of the very greatest importance to the 
future growth and welfare of the Norwegian-Lutheran 
Church in this country.’’ : 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 


Perhaps the most fruitful and blessed work in our 
church is the missionary activities exerted steadily and in 
increasing volume ever since the earliest days. The 
church has always laid great stress upon the missionary 
command of our Lord, and the pastors of the several 
congregations, in so far as their pastoral duties per- 
mitted, have exerted a missionary activity in reaching 
and bringing spiritual comfort to communities not 
favored with spiritual ministration. As the church be- 
came organized and increased in number and means, the 
missicnary duty of the church also secured performance 
through organized agencies. Thus the mission for sea- 
men received its first organized support by the estab- 
lishment of a mission in New York. In 1860 Prof. Laur 
Larsen organized a congregation in that great gateway 


to America, but it had no pastor. In 1864 the congre- 
gation of Koshkonong contributed a fund to maintain 
Dr. F. A. Schmidt in New York during the summer 
interim. In 1866 this congregation received its first 
resident pastor in the person of Rev. O. Juul, who be- 
sides his duties as pastor acted as Seamen’s Missionary 
and also traveled and effected the organization of other 
congregations on the Atlantic seaboard. The Pacific mis- 
sionary activity first took definite shape in 1870 with 
the arrival of Rev. C. N. Hvistendahl at San Francisco. 
The subsequent history of the church in this city is de- 
seribed in other articles in this book. 

In the furtherance of this missionary spirit and 
activity the church has established several agencies. The 
so-called ‘‘ Inner Missicn’’ directs its energies to reaching 
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those regions of America where our 
brethren have as yet no organized con- 
gregations and where the poverty of 
the congregations requires assistance 
from brethren in the maintenance of a 
a resident pastor. As a powerful and 
beneficial adjunct to this Inner Mis- 
sion work, there is the so-called Church 








Extension, from which money is loaned 
to congregations needing such assist- 
ance for the building of houses of worship. And the 
Foreign or Heathen Mission receives active and loyal 























WITTENBERG ACADEMY, WITTENBERG, WIS. 
support in the maintenance of foreign missionaries and 


missions. What also may be considered as a missionary, 
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rather than as a charitable movement, has been the 
establishment and support of homes for children and 
aged persons. All members of our church should famil- 
larize themselves with these institutions and, bearing 
gratefully in mind the duties we owe to orphaned chil- 
dren and those on whom Father Time has laid a heavy 
and unkindly hand, contribute liberally to their sup- 
port. While speaking of the missionary activities of our 
church one can not refrain from including in the home 
mission class the Ladies’ Aid Societies, which by their 
work in our several congregations exert an influence for 
the good of our church, in its maintenance and in its 
extension, perhaps greater than any other individual 
agency, in so far as nearly every organized agency of 
the church finds its safest and surest support in these 
societies. 
LUTHERAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Another institution which has its origin in the mis- 
sionary spirit of the church is the publishing plant 
maintained and operated by our Synod. It was apparent, 
upon the beginning of missionary activities, that the 
church should not merely advocate both religious and 
good, wholesome general literature for the family use, 
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but should see to it that the means were pro- 
vided whereby such literature could be secured. 
Furthermore, the publication of church period- 
icals, hymn books, and other work of the church, 
could not well be left to the vicarious per- 
formance of individuals. In order that the 
Bibles, hymn books, sthool books and good 
literature might be made available and brought 
within the reach of our people, there was in 
1869 created a committee on publication, con- 
sisting of Rey. E. Wulfsberg, Rev. J. A. Otte- 
sen and Prof. K. Bergh, who were given charge 
of this important work. The publishing busi- 











ness established and conducted by them was, GALE GOULEGE) GALESGUEG Wid. 
in 1881, for the more convenient transaction 
of its business, incorporated. At every Trien- 
nial Convention of the Synod, a so-called Com- 
mittee of Publication is elected, whose five 
members constitute the Board of Directors of 
Lutheran Publishing House, the corporate 
name of the business. In addition to the large 
importing and publishing plant maintained at 
Decorah, Iowa, a branch establishment has also 
been maintained since 1904 at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. From this plant is issued ‘‘ Kirke- 
tidende’’ in the Norwegian language, and 
‘‘Lutheran Herald’’ in the English language, 
as the official organs of the church; “‘Boerne- BRUFLAT ACADEMY AND BUSINESS INSTITUTE, PORTLAND, N.D. 
blad’’ and ‘‘Our Friend’’ are the official Sun- 
day-school periodicals; with all of which publi- 
cations the reader will be familiar. It would 
be impossible to enumerate here all the great 
publishing work performed by this institution, 
but the reader is referred to the large cata- 
logue published and issued by this concern, 
which may be secured by a simple request 
mailed either to its Decorah or Minneapolis 
office. 














ORGANIZATION OF THE SYNOD 


The organization of the Synod is extremely 
democratic in form. The basis of the whole 
organization is the individual membership of 
the church. Each congregation is an independ- 
ently self-governing body. The general synod- WILLMAR SEMINARY, WILLMAR, MINN. 
ieal organization is an association or federation 
of the several congregations. Every third year 
this association meets in delegate convention 
for the election of a general management and 
the transaction of business relating to the in- 
terests of the whole church. The convention is 
composed of representatives elected and sent by 
the individual congregations, together with the 
pastors of the congregations. Owing to the 
numerical strength as well as the territorial ex- 
tent of the Synod, making it impractical to 
hold conventions annually for the whole organi- 
zation, and for the more convenient and expedi- 
tious transaction of church business, the organi- 
zation or church body was, as it increased in 
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size, divided into districts, each district having 
its own organization, with president, executive 
officers, and committees, who are elected at con- 
ventions held annually by the respective dis- 
tricts. At the present time there are five such 
districts, namely: The Minnesota District, Rt. 
Rey. K. Bjérgo, president; the Iowa District, 
Rt. Rev. O. P. Vangsnes, president; the East- 
ern District, Rt. Rev. J. Nordby, president; the 
Northwestern District, Rt. Rev. P. A. Hex- 
drickson, president; the Pacific District, Rt. 
Rey. L. C. Foss, president. The presidency of 
the whole Synod has for its present incumbent 
Rt. Rev. H. G. Stub, D. D., who also occupies 
the chair of Dogmatic Theology at Luther Sem- 
inary. Dr. Stub is the fourth chief executive 
of the Synod. Rt. Rey. A. C. Preus, the first 




















ee : . ° . : 
: president, having served from its organization 
ie Ae a | ~=6in 1853 until 1862; he was succeeded by Rt. 
LA CROSSE LUTHERAN HOSPITAL, LA CROSSE, WIS. Rey. H. A. Preus, who served from 1862 until 


his death in July, 1894. Rt. Rev. U. V. Koren, 
D. D., who was next honored with the presi- 
deney, served until his death in 1909, when he 
was succeeded by the present incumbent. All 
of the respective presidents of the general or- 
ganization as well as of the districts have been 
talented men, who, with devotion to the church, 
great piety, zealous energy and great personal 
popularity, have combined great administrative 
ability, and the church has reaped a truly great 
harvest under the administrations of these 
eifted executives. The president and executive 
officers have since the first organization of the 
Synod been aided in the administration of 
synodical affairs by a Church Council and by 
special committees elected by the church to 
supervise important divisions of the church 
work, such as the committee on finances, the 
several committees on missions, regents of our 
schools, and the like, the members of which all 
have labored well and successfully for the 
church. 
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ENGLISH LUTHERAN MISSION 


The work of the Norwegian Synod had its 
origin in the desire of the pioneers for church 
fellowship in the spirit and manner and doc- 
trine of the Mother Church in the old Father- 
land. <As already stated, it in this way received 
for its name a title designating the nationality 
of its founders and the nationality of the church 
which they sought to perpetuate in the new 
land. By force of circumstances, likewise its 
principal membership has consisted of Amer- 
icans of Norwegian extraction. The same ad- 
herence to nationality is found in the develop- 
ment of Lutheran churches among the Germans 
According, 
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however, as these new citizens have become [| 
more and more Americanized, it has become 
more apparent to the Lutheran denominations 
of the same confessions that the creed is not 
one of nationality but one of scripture, and as 
the language is gradually changing to the uni- 
form English, there is’a gradual accession of 
persons of other national extraction but of the 
same faith attaching themselves to the churches. 
With the ever-increasing uniformity of lan- 
guage there can and will be a merger of people 
of a uniform faith in one organization irre- 
spective of their national antecedents. Trinity 
Chureh and Grace Church of San Francisco, 
and St. Paul’s Church of Oakland, are pioneers 
and exponents of this truth. One of the organ- WILD RICE ORPHANS’ HOME, WILD RICE, MINN. 
izers of the Synod in 1853 was Rev. C. L. Claussen, a_ fessions the confessions of the Lutheran Church of the 
Dane, and since that time there have been numerous’ Fatherland. 
pastors of Danish descent who have given their services And great and glorious as has been the past history 
of our church, the promise of future accom- 
a Ric. plishments is still greater. That this promise 
a 3 may be realized should be the burden of our 
prayers, and the earnest effort of every mem- 




















ber of our church. 

In the official seal of our Synod is found the 
Greek word Gegraptai, 7. e., ‘‘It is written.’’ 
This is significant. It points to the fact that 
our church body accepts the Holy Scriptures 
as the highest authority and the only sure and 
perfect rule in all matters of faith and life. 





The Word of God’s our heritage; 
God grant we lose it never! 

May we and ours, from age to age, 
Exalt and praise it ever; 

It is our help alway, 








STOUGHTON OLD PEOPLES’ HOME, STOUGHTON, WIS. In life and death our stay; 
O God, while worlds endure, 


Preserve Thy statutes pure 
To us and to our children. 


in the Synod. And due eredit must be given for the 
share which these our Danish brethren have had in the 
work of our church. Our German brethren, having had 
a church organization of a date much prior to 
the organization of our own Synod, have had 
less occasion and opportunity of working with- 
in our organization; but, by their encourage- 
ment and co-operation with our Synod practi- 
cally from its inception they have also exerted 
a great and beneficent influence upon its de- 
velopment. 








It should be recorded that in 1889 there de- 
veloped an unfortunate controversy within the 
church regarding important doctrines, which 
resulted in a schism, a great many of the pas- 
tors and congregations withdrawing from the 
organization. But of late there have developed 
the most promising indications that there may 
again be effected a unicn or agreement in faith | seo 
of the principal churches having as their con- MARTIN LUTHER ORPHANS’ HOME, STOUGHTON, WIS. 
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MISSIONS IN CHINA AS SEEN BY A LAYMAN 


By ROBERT DOLLAR* 


[Robert Dollar, president of the Robert Dollar Steamship Company, has been a main factor in the upbuilding of the trade and commerce 
between the United States and China, and in 1910 led the Commercial Commission of the Pacific Coast to China. He is one of the foremost 
citizens of this metropolis, taking a live interest in the work of the church at home and in foreign lands and giving with a free hand to the 
extension of missions as well as to all worthy educational and charitable institutions. ] 


Standing as we do on the threshold We ean not learn what has been The missionaries have had a lot 
of the door between America and done along those lines from statis- to contend with. First, to learn the 
China, it can not be otherwise than tics, as I claim that there are no language three years are required be- 
that we should take great interest in correct figures available, for many fore they can start and many years 
thousands of converts do not come 
out openly, although they are good 
Christians at heart. To those who 


















know the Chinese the reason is not 
far to seek; first, there is the family 
tie, that binds much stronger than 
with us. Then, those in the employ 
of the Government; for the sake of 
the good that they ean do, it is well 
that they do not parade their 
Christianity; then, with the mer- 
chants a man who declares for 
Christianity loses the friendship of 
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everything Chinese, and seeing that after until they get near perfection. 
Then the health of many fails. 
Some turn out not to be adapted 


to the work, so it has been an ex- 


we are a Christian nation, every- 
thing that helps or retards the ad- 
vancement of Christianity in China 
is of vital interest and importance pensive and discouraging undertak- 


to us. ing. And for a long time results 
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many of his old friends and 
assoclates. My experience has 
taught me to believe that for 
the time being they can do as 
much good in this way as if 
they came out openly. They 
are the leaven that is leayven- 
ing the whole lump, as they 
are to be found in the highest 
places in the land. 





*In view of our Chinese mission, established only a few 
years ago, a word on missions in China by an authority on 
the subject like Mr. Dollar was thought would be timely as 
well as encouraging and instructive. 

RT. REV. J. NORDBY RT. REV. P. A. HENDRICKSON 
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In education probably the greatest change has been 
made, as the old system was completely changed five years 
ago to our modern Western style, and now school houses 
are springing up by the hundreds, the great majority of 
teachers coming from the mission schools. 

The form of government during the past three years 
has been changed from the old absolute monarchy to a 
hmited monarchy with provincial assemblages and a min- 
istry responsible to the people, and there are other 
changes and improvements far too numerous to mention 
here. 

In summing up I am quite safe in saying that during 
the past ten years, no nation in the history of the world 
has made such rapid progress and radical changes to 
improve the condition of their people as the Chinese. 

Now I claim that Christianity has made as great and 
GLENWOOD OLD PEOPLE’S HOME, GLENWOOD, MINN. as rapid strides as the material advancement that I have 
outlined. No doubt I will be considered radical to make 
such statements but I believe it to be true, especially as 
I have arrived at this conclusion after much thought, and 
from the viewpoint of a layman and not from the enthu- 
siasm of one who is in the work. 





were not much in evidence. But we were like the farmer 
sowing seed and expecting to harvest a crop before har- 
vest time arrived. Now the harvest is at hand and re- 
sults are in evidence on every hand, that is, to those who 
are unbiased and see it as it is. But China must be 
evangelized by the Chinese and the greatest work ea 
is being done today in China is the educating young | 
men to be teachers and ministers, and in teaching and. 
educating young girls to be Christians and fitting many | 
of them to be doctors and nurses. | 














I claim that the progress made in religion can best be | 
measured by what has been done to advance them tem-| 
porarily, so I offer a few facts and figures to show what 
has been done along these Jines: 

In 1903 the postoffice handled 23,000,000 pieces of 
mail; in 1909, 275,000,000 pieces. 

Fifteen years ago there was ten miles of railroad 
carrying passengers and in 1910 there was over 6,000 
miles. 





The telegraph now reaches even small-sized towns and 
many of the largest cities have electric lghts and! 





telephones. LUTHERAN PUBLISHING HOUSE, DECORAH, IOWA 


The United Nem Church* 


HE United Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- moving spirit in this work was Rey. P. A. Rasmussen. 

ica was organized June 12, 1890, in the Augustana And the attempt succeeded beyond all expectations. All 

Church, Minneapolis, Minn. Three organizations, three bodies responded favorably and appointed union 
the Augustana Synod, the Norwegian-Danish Conference, committees. This jomt committee prepared Articles of 
and the Anti-Missourian Brotherhood united to form the Union and a new constitution. A jot meeting of about 
new chureh body. The immediate occasion for this union 300 pastors, professors and delegates from all three 
must be traced to the division in the Norwegian Synod church bodies was held at Scandinavia, Wis., Rev. N. J. 
on the doctrine of election. The Anti-Missourians did Ellestad, pastor loci, in November of the same year, 1888. 
not consider it advisable to form a permanent organiza- At this meeting the proposed union documents were 
tion. There were already too many Norwegian Lutheran adopted with some changes. It now remained for each 
church organizations. Therefore, at a meeting held by body to officially ratify the Articles of Union and con- 
the Anti-Missourians in Trinity Church, 1888, it was re- stitution. At the annual meeting in 1889, the union 
solved to send delegates to the annual meetings of the documents were ratified practically unanimously by the 
Augustana Synod, the Conference, and the Hauge’s Anti-Missourian Brotherhood, the Conference, and the 
Synod. The object was to pave the way for union. The Augustana Synod. Not so at Hauge’s Synod. This 


J 1 ] 14 7a a =| 
*This sketch is drawn from the Jubilee number of the United Lutheran. Sy nod decided that it was not J et ready for EEO ES 
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GJERMUND HOYME 


but the three bodies which had agreed on union met 
simultaneously in Minneapolis, Minn., on June 11, 1890. 
A joint committee consisting of Prof. G. Sverdrup, and 
Rey. J. Olsen from the Conference, Halle Steensland and 
K. Thompson from the Anti-Missourians, A. A. Klove 
and A. A. Ronning from the Augustana Synod, reported 
to each of these meetings that all conditions for union 
had been fulfilled. The Augustana Synod met at Augs- 
burg Seminary and consisted of 23 pastors and 25 dele- 
gates; the Conference met at Trinity Church and con- 
sisted of 100 pastors and professors and 292 delegates; 
the Anti-Missourians met at St. Paul’s Church of Hauge’s 
Synod and consisted of 98 pastors and 313 delegates. 
Each church body finished the preliminary work in two 
days. On Friday, the 13th, everything was ready for 
union. The members of the Augustana Synod and the 
Anti-Missourian Brotherhood marched from their respec- 
tive meeting places to Trinity Church. There the mem- 
bers of the Conference received them standing. As the 
Anti-Missourians marched into the church the hymn, 
‘“God’s Word Is Our Heritage,’’ was sung. When 
the Augustana delegation entered, all sang ‘‘Praise to 
Thee and Adoration.’’ When all three parties had found 
their places, the entire body sang, standing, the Te 
Deum, and prayed the Lord’s Prayer. 

It was a great moment, never to be forgotten. Tears 
of joy filled the eyes. What had been prayed and worked 
for during many years had at last been realized. The 
old Trinity Church building was too small for the meet- 
ing, so a procession was formed, and the meeting moved 
to the Swedish Augustana Chureh, a few blocks away. 


Having arrived at the church, Luther’s battle hymn, “‘A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,’’ was sung and Rey. P. A. 
Rasmussen offered prayer. Prof. 8S. Oftedahl was elected 
temporary president, and Rev. J. N. Kildahl temporary 
secretary. Thus was organized the United Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in America. 

The permanent officers elected were the following: 
Rev. G. Hoyme, president; Rev. L. M. Bjorn, vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. J. N. Kildahl, secretary, and Lars Swenson, 
treasurer. 

The United Church then consisted of 245 pastors, 
830 congregations, 83,500 confirmed members, 152,200 
souls. There were congregations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Washington, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oregon, Idaho, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. 

According to the Articles of Union the Theological 
Seminary was established at Augsburg Seminary. Prof. 
George Sverdrup was elected president of the seminary. 
The Theological Faculty consisted of Professors Sverdrup 
and Oftedahl from the Conference, Schmidt and Boeck- 
man from the Anti-Missourian Brotherhood, and Lysness 
from the Augustana Synod. The latter died soon after 
the union meeting. In his place was elected Rev. E. G. 
Lund. He began his work in the fall of 1891. 

It was apparent even at the union meeting that the 
new church body would have a period of storm and stress. 
The occasion for the strife was the adoption of St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., as the college of the church. 
The future historian will probably emphasize other causes, 
but this was made the excuse for many years of bitter 
strife. At the next Annual Meeting in Kenyon, Minn., 
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the insinuations which were spread broadcast by 
its enemies; but truth finally prevailed. Prof. 
Mohn died in the fall of 1899 and Prof. Ytterboe 
in February, 1904. Now all appreciate their 
work. And buildings on the St. Olaf campus 
appropriately bear their names. 

Rev. J. N. Kildahl, pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, Chicago, Ill., was elected president of 
St. Olaf College at the Annual Meeting of 1899. 
Under his direction and with the confidence and 
united support of the church, the college became 
the largest Lutheran college in the United States. 

Since 1899 the United Church has grown 
rapidly and carried on aggressive work. Even 
in the first decade the church doubled numer- 
ically. Of far greater importance is the fact that 
during these years of strife the church became 
unified. Men learned to understand and tolerate 
one another. The principle of liberty in non- 
essentials, which is so characteristic of the United 
Church, was well established. 

A new building for the Theological Seminary 
was built in St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, and 
dedicated in 1902. A normal school was estab- 
lished in Madison, Minn. The Deaconess Home 
and Hospital of Chicago was accepted by the 
church. The Bethesda Mission in Brooklyn was 
authorized by the church. The United Church 
has orphan homes at Beloit, Wis., Lake Park, 





RT. REV. T. H. DAHL, D.D. 


1891, Prof. Sverdrup opposed strenuously the motion 
to incorporate the church body. The motion was car- 
ried however. All the property of the church was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Trustees except Augsburg Sem- 
inary. Then it was discovered that a close corporation 
and not the church owned Augsburg Seminary. 

The next Annual Meeting was held in Dawson, Minn., 
1892. It wasastrange meeting. Nearly a week was spent 
in deciding who should preside. If it had not been for 
President Hoyme’s great ability the meeting would prob- 
ably have been caught in the legal traps set for it. But 
led by the president the majority remained true to the 
Articles of Union. In 1893 Professors Sverdrup and 
Oftedahl resigned as theological professors. They re- 
mained, however, at Augsburg Seminary and continued 
there until their death. The United Church was forced 
to move its Theological Seminary to rented quarters. Pro- 
fessors Sverdrup and Oftedahl were elected delegates to 
the Annual Meeting of 1894 held in St. Paul, Minn. 
They were refused seats in the meeting. The friends of 
Augsburg Seminary then organized the Lutheran Free 
Church. Thus was consummated another disruption 
among Norwegian Lutherans. 

St. Glaf College was thrown on its own resources by 
the Annual Meeting of 1893. This step was taken to save 
the church from disruption. Until 1899 this college was 
dependent upon the gifts of its friends for support. 
Prof. Th. N. Mohn and Prof. H. T. Ytterboe led the col- 
lege through these years of trial. It suffered most from 


Minn., and Wittenberg, Wis., and old people’s homes at 
Decorah, Iowa, and Wittenberg, Wis. The church owns 
Augustana College, Canton, S. D. Seven academies and 
a large number of hospitals are conducted by members 
of the United Church. 
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Foreign mission work was begun in 1892. The Nor- 
wegian Missionary Society granted a portion of its field 
in Madagascar to the United Church. In 1903 it was 
decided to begin work in China. These missions have 
progressed steadily. The Zion Society for Israel and the 
Santhal Mission in India also receive a great deal of 
support from the United Church. 

The United Church has not often changed officers. 
Rey. Gjermund Hoyme was president until his death in 
1902. He was succeeded by Rev. T. H. Dahl, who still 
remains president. Rey. L. M. Bjorn was vice-president 
from 1890-1894; Rev. T. H. Dahl, 1894-1902; Rev. N. J. 
Ellestad, 1902-1912; Prof. J. N. Kildahl, 1912—. The 
first secretary was Prof. J. N. Kildahl, 1890-1895, and 
since that time Rev. J. C. Roseland. Mr. Lars Swenson 
was treasurer until his death in 1904, and was succeeded 
by the present treasurer, Mr. Erick Waldeland. 


r 











It has been felt for some years that the present organi- 
zation of the United Church is too cumbersome. At the 
Annual Meeting in Des Moines, 1909, it was decided to 
divide the church into District Synods. A committee 
prepared preliminary plans, but action was postponed 
on account of the movement for a greater union. 

It is now seventy-three years since the first Norwegian 
Lutheran Church was organized by Norwegian Lutherans 
in America. Those who organized this first congregation 
at Muskego, Wis., on September 13, 1843, were men of 
mature age. Thus it happens that in many of the older 
congregations in our church it is the third generation 
which now controls affairs. The children regularly at- 
tend the public schools and the official language of this 
country is their language. 

At first Norwegian was used exclusively in the work 
of the church. But the need of using the English lan- 





guage has made itself felt particularly in the last decade. 
In 1914 the secretary of the church reported that 7,504 
sermons had been preached in the English language dur- 
ing the past year. 

In ten congregations English is used exclusively and 
in a majority of the congregations to some extent. In 
order to give an opportunity to discuss the problems of 
the transitional period and also provide a church meet- 
ing where the English language is used exclusively, the 
English Conference was organized in 1895. It meets an- 
nually and the attendance is usually large. 

This Conference has no legislative or executive fune- 
tions within the church, but its resolutions are forwarded 
to the annual convention of the church, where they have 
invariably been adopted. This year the Conference met 
in three sections, centrally located, in order to make the 
meetings more easily accessible. In this way it is pos- 
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sible for a large number of pastors to be present. This 
will undoubtedly result in five or six sectional meetings 
next year. The officers of the Conference are: Prof. C. O. 
Solberg, president ; Rev. M. K. Hartmann, vice-president ; 
Rev. C. C. A. Jensen, secretary; Rev. O. T. Storaaslie, 
treasurer. 

Twenty-five years is a comparatively brief period in 
the history of the church. As a rule not very much is 
accomplhshed in that length of time. Yet the United 
Church has grown and prospered in its period of youth. 
There is no reason to be ashamed nor to boast. It is the 
Lord’s work. What has been accomplished is by His 
grace, to Him be all the honor and glory. The work of 
our church in education, missions, charity is presented 
on the following pages. 

It is yet too early to place the men who have held 
offices of responsibility in our church in their proper 
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historical order. Many are still living. But the one out- 
standing personality of the first twenty-five years is no 
doubt Rev. Gjermund Hoyme. He was born in Valders, 
Norway, October 8, 1847, and came with his parents to 
the United States in 1851. He received his education at 
Marshall Academy, the University of Wisconsin, and 
Augsburg Seminary. He was pastor at Duluth, Minn., 
1873; Menomonie, Wis., 1874-1876, and Eau Claire, Wis., 
1876-1902. In the Conference he held many places of 
trust. He was elected 
president of the United 
Church at the union 
méeting in 1890 and 
continued to hold that 
office until his death. 
He guided the church 
during its early years 
in a wise and careful 
way. It is not too much 
to say that without him 
the United Church 
could hardly have sur- 
vived. He died June 9, 
1902. 


The burning ques- 
tion at present is that 
of church union. That 
Norwegian Lutherans 
in America have been 
and still are divided 
into several church or- 
ganizations is due to a 
number of causes. The 
church conditions in 
Norway at the time of 
the first period of emi- 
eration was one factor. 
The Hauge revival in 
its second generation 
had a tendency to sepa- 
rate from the state 
church. The early pio- 
neers spread over a 
large territory and it 
was no easy matter 
with the means of com- 
munication then avail- 
able to gather them into one organization. Then doc- 
trinal controversies arose in our church and disrupted 
it. But the idea of union has never been entirely for- 
gotten. As far back as the early fifties there were in- 
formal meetings of the friends of Elling Hielsen and the 
Norwegian Synod. In 1859 a meeting was held in Chi- 
cago by members of the Norwegian Synod and the Augus- 
tana Synod. The third article of the creed and lay- 
activity in the church were topics discussed. Another 
meeting was held in Chicago in 1863. In 1864 the doc- 
trine of absolution was discussed at Jefferson Prairie, 
Wis. Another conference was held at Decorah, Iowa, in 
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1871. No permanent results came from these meetings. 
Then came a period of ten years, during which practically 
nothing was done. A free conference assembled at St. 
Ansgar, Iowa, in 1881. Similar conferences were held 
at Roland, Iowa, 1882; Chicago, Ill., 1885; Kenyon, Minn., 
1886, and Willmar, Minn., 1887. Strange as the state- 
ment may appear it is nevertheless true, that the contro- 
versy in the Norwegian Synod concerning election which 
resulted in the withdrawal of the Anti-Missourians 
from the Synod in 1887 
was the occasion which 
made possible the 
organization of the 
United Church. At the 
union meeting of 1890 
a committee was elected 
to confer with a com- 
mittee from the Nor- 
wegian Synod. This 
joint committee called 
a delegate meeting at 
Wilmar, Minn., in 
1892. The Willmar 
meeting elected a com- 
mittee to continue the 
work. For various rea- 
sons nothing was done 
for several years. 

In 1897 a free con- 
ference was held at 
Lanesboro, Minn, A 
similar meeting was 
held at Austin, Minn., 
in 1899. In 1901 repre- 
sentatives of the United 
Church and the Norwe- 
geian Synod met in a 
colloquy. In 1905 the 
question was again 
taken up by official 
committees from the 
Hauge’s Synod, the 
Norwegian Synod, and 
the United Church. 
Since that time it has 
continued without in- 
terruption. In 1906 
the joint committee reported on the doctrine of absolu- 
tion and lay-activity in the church. In 1908 a common 
understanding was reached on the doctrines of the call 
and conversion. In 1912 the question of election was 
settled. In the same year the work of this committee 
was adopted by the three conferring church bodies. In 
1914 the Norwegian Synod and the United Church 
adopted Articles of Union. Hauge’s Synod postponed 
action. In 1915 the United Church approved the pro- 
posed constitution. Hauge’s Synod decided to refer all 
union documents to its congregations. The Norwegian 
Synod has not yet acted upon the constitution. The 
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tide for union among Norwegian Lutherans in this coun- 
try is firm and strong. Nothing can stop it, for it is 
of God. Some may prefer to be left on the banks among 
the wreckage, but the tide will sweep on, resulting in 
the greater Norwegian Lutheran Church in America. 
The date is not far off. Many are earnestly praying and 
striving that it may be accomplished in the great reforma- 
tion year, 1917. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE 


St. Olaf College was founded on the sixth day of 
November, 1874. It owes its origin to Rey. Bernt Julius 
Muus, who for forty years was pastor of Holden congre- 
gation in Goodhue County, Minn., and who died in 
Trondhjem, Norway, on the twenty-sixth day of May, 
1900. He associated with himself Messrs. O. K. Finseth, 
K. P. Haugen, O. Osmundson and Harald Thoresen, who 
formed a close corporation, adopting articles of incor- 
poration and appointing the late Rev. Thorbjorn Nelson 
Mohn principal of the school. During the first four 
years of its existence, the school occupied temporary 
quarters in an old public school building which the cor- 
poration bought and which was located: on the site of the 
present Congregational Church. In the fall of 1878 the 
school moved to its present site on Manitou Heights. The 
necessary funds were furnished by Norwegian Lutheran 
congregations in Goodhue and Rice counties, and by the 
citizens of Northfield. 

Up to the year 1886 the name of the institution was 
St. Olaf’s School; it was an academy, and self-support- 
ing. In that year the name was changed to St. Olaf Col- 
lege and college work was begun, the first class gradu- 
ating in 1890. From 1886 to 1890 it was supported by 
the Anti-Missourians, whose divinity school also found 
temporary accommodations in the main. building. In the 
latter year St. Olaf College was adopted by the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, in whose serv- 
ice it has continued to be up to the present time, although 
the official relations with the United Church were sev- 
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ered in 1893, and for six years the college was supported 
by voluntary contributions. In 1899 it was again made 
the college of the United Church, and the Rev. J. N. 
Kaildahl, of Chicago, was elected president of the college. 


‘Prof. Mohn died on the eighteenth day of November, 


1899. 

At the annual meeting of the United Church, held in 
Minneapolis, in June, 1900, action was taken by which 
the college department of the United Church Seminary 
was united with and transferred to St. Olaf College. 
By this act St. Olaf received a large reinforcement of 
teachers and students, and valuable additions to the 
library and to the educational apparatus. f 

Until the fall of 1900 the college department had only 
a classical course. But the year 1900 marks another step 
forward in the history of the college by the establish- 
ment of a scientific course. In the year 1909 a classical- 
scientific and a literary course were added. 

From 1899 to 1911 St. Olaf College was controlled by 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church of America in 
this way, that the members of the college corporation 
were the same as the voting members of the annual meet- 
ing of the United Church. In 1911 the college was 
formally deeded to the United Church, and the college 
is now directly owned and controlled by that body. In 
1914 Prof. Kildahl resigned and Prof. L. A. Vigness was 
elected president. 

The general aim of St. Olaf College is to give young 
men and women a higher education on the basis of the 
true Christian faith as taught im our Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. For it is our conviction that there is no 
true culture or education without personal Christianity. 
We believe that all mental training, in order to have any 
real value, must be blended with Christian faith and love. 
We are therefore desirous that all the young people of 
our church who get a liberal education should be under 
constant Christian influence and be directed by the relig- 
ious instruction of the church. 

The chief and special object of this school is to pre- 
pare young men for taking up the study of theol- 














ogy in order that they may become ministers and 
missionaries of the church. 

The college grounds embrace 138 acres of land, 
well wooded with native trees. There are seven 
buildings. The Main Building, the Old Hall, 
Utterboe Hall, the Steensland Library, the 
Hoyme Memorial Chapel, the St. Olaf Associa- 
tion Hospital, and Mohn Hall. All the buildings 
are heated from a central heating plant. The 
library contains about 10,000 volumes. The pres- 
ent teaching force numbers 32 and the enroll- 
ment of students 550. There are now 580 grad- 
uates of the college. Since 1890 there have been 
enrolled 8,199 students. The graduating class 
this year numbered 62. Besides a number of 
legacies and gifts the college has an endowment 
fund of $250,000. The income from this fund is 
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supplemented by appropriations from this 
church, which this year amounted to $22,500. 
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The college uses the elective system of instruction. 
The music department is very strong. 
lege Band and Choir have been heard in practically every 
important city in the Northwest and in several European 
countries. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Seminary is a constitutional and organic part 
of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, 
and is under the direct control of its Annual Meeting. 
This body elects its professors by at least a two-thirds 
vote. It also prescribes the course of study. It holds 
the title to all real estate used by the institution and 
retains custody of its funds. It administers these funds 
through its Board of Trustees. It also exercises super- 
vision over the educational work of the Seminary through 
its Board of Regents. 

The Seminary, in accordance with the Articles of 
Union (Foreningsartiklerne), was originally known as 
‘‘ Augsburg Seminary,’’ and was located from 1890 to 
1893 in the buildings at Minneapolis, Minn., which are 
now called ‘‘ Augsburg Seminary.’’ Pursuant to a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual 
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theology, so as to fit them for the public ministry of the 
Gospel in the Norwegian Lutheran Church of this, and 
in the mission fields of other lands. The seminary course 
requires three years for its completion. 

The Seminary is located in St. Anthony Park, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The building is new, modern and well 
equipped. During the past twenty-five years 482 men 
have graduated. The faculty consists of the following: 
Prof. M. O. Boeckman, president; Prof. E. Kr. Johnsen, 
Prof. C. M. Weswig, Prof. M. J. Stolee, Prof. J. N. Kil- 
dahl, and Dr. F. A. Schmidt, professor emeritus. 


THE LUTHERAN NORMAL SCHOOL 

Obedient to the command of the Savior, ‘‘Feed my 
lambs,’’ the United Church immediately after its organi- 
zation decided to erect and maintain a normal school for 
the purpose of educating teachers for parochial schools, 
in order that the little children might be instructed in 
the way of salvation. This school was erected at Madi- 
son, Minn., and has since its beginning, November 10, 
1892, continued its blessed work. 

The aim of the Lutheran Normal School is to qualify 





meeting of the United Church, 
in 1893, it was removed to the 
eorner of Franklin and Twenty- 
sixth Avenues South, Muinne- 
apolis, and has from that time 
been known by its present name. 
In the fall of 1900, it. was re- 
moved to the corner of Twenty- 
fourth Street and Fifth Avenue 
South. From the latter place it 
was removed January, 1902, to 
its present permanent quarters, 
in the new seminary building in 
St. Anthony Park, Minneapolis, 





Minn. The removal from Augs- 
burg Seminary was necessary in 
order that the United Church might obtain the full 
control of its divinity school, to which it was entitled 
according to both constitution and Articles of Union. 
This, in spite of the most earnest and repeated efforts, 
it could not secure so long as the school remained in 
its original quarters. 

Until June, 1900, the United Chureh Seminary had, 
in addition to its theological department, a preparatory 
and college department. The United Church at its an- 
nual meeting, held at St. Paul in June, 1899, decided that 
its college and its theological seminary should be separate 
institutions. It further decided to make St. Olaf Col- 
lege the college of the United Church, and to erect build- 
ings for its theological seminary in or near Minneapolis 
or St. Paul. At the annual meeting held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., in June, 1900, the United Church decided to trans- 
fer the preparatory and college departments of the United 
Chureh Seminary from Minneapolis to Northfield, and 
to combine it with St. Olaf College. 

The aim of the Seminary is to train and educate 
worthy and Christian men in the various branches of 
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young men and women for teaching in the parochial and 
in the common schools. A thorough knowledge of the 
branches that are taught in the publ and parochial 
schools is given, and of such other branches of knowledge 
as will promote a general mental culture. In imparting 
this knowledge, we strive to lead the students into a 
study of the principles of teaching, and to train them 
to earry out these principles in practical work. 

A thorough review of the common branches is given, 
in order that the students, when they go out to teach, 
may be able to secure a first-grade teacher’s certificate. 
Special stress is laid on mastering the two languages, 
Norwegian and English, as our students will use these 
languages in teaching in the parochial and common 
schools. 

The Normal School is now an aceredited school, hav- 
ing been recognized by the State authorities, so that the 
eraduates of the normal course receive a first-grade teach- 
er’s certificate without any further examinations. This 
puts the Normal School on a par with the high schools 
of the State, that have a teachers’ training department. 
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In order to carry out the provisions of the arrange- 
ment made with the state authorities a model school was 
organized last fall. The equipment of the school con- 
sists of: 1. The Main Building is a stone and brick struc- 
ture, 50x75 feet, three stories high and basement, the 
latter being built of Mankato stone. The value of the 
building is about $26,000. 2. The Boys’ Dormitory was 
erected in 1898 at a cost of $11,000. It is a three-story 
brick building, 42x75 feet. 3. The Ladies’ Dormitory 
was built in 1914 at a cost of $30,000. This building 
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provides room for 86 girls. There are a few single rooms, 
but most of the rooms are furnished for two. This build- 
ing 1s modern in style and in equipment. All buildings 
have steam heat and electric lights. 

Since its founding the school has graduated 401 stud- 
ents. There have been three principals, Rev. O. Lokens- 
gaard, 1892-1906; Rev. H. O. Fjeldstad, 1906-1907 ; Prof. 
K. Lokensgaard since 1907. There are nine teachers. 

AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 

Augustana College was, for thirty years prior to 1890, 
a school of the Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod. At this date it 
came under the management of 
the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, formed by 
the union of the Augustana 
Synod, the Norwegian Lutheran 
Conference, and the Anti-Mis- 
sourian Brotherhood. Prior to 
1869, its history is identical with 
the Swedish Augustana College, 
of Rock Island, Ill. It was 
established in Chicago, IIL, 
in 1860; moved to Paxton, IIL, 
in 1863; separated from the 
Swedish College and moved to 
Marshall, Wis., in 1869, to Be- 
loit, Wis., in 1881, and to Can- 
ton, S. D., im 1884. 


WALDORF COLLEGE 


Waldorf College, Forest City, . 
Towa, owes it existence to Rev. 
C. S. Salvesen. In 1903 he pur- 
chased for $18,000 a hotel build- 
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ing worth $70,000. This was transferred to the Waldorf 
Lutheran College Association and the school began its 
work September 23, 1903. Prof. L. W. Boe became the 
first president of the school and served until 1915. 
Much of the success of the school is due to the ener- 
getic work of Prof. Boe. In 1911 a boys’ dormitory 
building was finished. Before his death, Rev. J. M. 
Dahl presented to the School 558 acres of land in Win- 
nebago County, Iowa. 
PLEASANT VIEW COLLEGE 

On July 4, 1893, Rev. N. J. Lockrem in an address 

in Stevens Grove, Kendall County, Illinois, urged the 
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necessity of a Lutheran school in the Chicago District. 
This resulted in the organization of the Illinois Lutheran 
College Association at the court house, Ottawa, Ill., on 
May 1, 1895. This was later changed to Pleasant View 
Luther College. The city of Ottawa offered thirteen 
acres of land and fifty city lots. The building was ready 
and the school opened September 19, 1896. In 1913 a 
modern ladies’ dormitory was erected. 

The purpose of the school is to give thorough instrue- 
tion in high school courses and the Lutheran faith. Since 
its beginning there have graduated 337. Prof. L. A. 
Vigness was president until 1913. He was succeeded 
by Rev. H. M. Thompson, then pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Kau Claire, Wis. The faculty numbers eight. 

SCANDINAVIA ACADEMY 

The Scandinavia Academy Corporation was organized 
by members of our church in and near Scandinavia, Wis. 
The cornerstone of the academy building was laid by 
Rev. G. Hoyme on July 4, 1893. On October 31, 1893, 
the building was dedicated by Rev. K. O. Eidahl, and 
' the school began. The first principal was Rey. C. O. 
Aubol. The main building is 50x80, three stories high, 
and cost $20,000. The gymnasium is about the same size 
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as the main building. The location near Silver Lake 
and the village of Scandinavia is very beautiful. 
SPOKANE COLLEGE 

Spokane College, Washington, dates back to August 
9, 1905, when a group of members of the United Church 
from Eastern Washington, Idaho and Montana met in 
Spokane and formed the Spokane College Corporation. 
The Spokane Chamber of Commerce pledged $5,000 and 
the Spokane-Washington Improvement Company donated 
ten acres for a building site on Manito Heights. A build- 
ing costing $52,000 was ready for occupancy October 7, 
1907. A gymnasium 102x54 was erected in 1910. Dur- 
ing the past eight years 143 
|| students have received instruc- 
| tion and 131 have been gradu- 
| ated. Prof. P. M. Glasoe, Ph. D., 
| was the first president. He re- 
signed in 1910 and was suc- 
ceeded by Prof. B. F. Westmore. 
Rey. H. O. Shurson was presi- 
dent for two years. In 1913 
Prof. R. Bogstad was elected 
president and in 1914 Rev. A. 
O. Ulvestad. During the past 
year the Ohio Synod has ¢o- 
operated in conducting Spokane 
College. 
bers eighteen and a large num- 
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ber of courses are offered. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 

Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn., was established for 
the Christian education of young 
The 
management believes in combin- 
ing sound instruction in the 
principles of the Christian religion with all the secular 
branches in the various courses offered by the school. 

The Northwestern Lutheran College Association, or- 
ganized April 14, 1891, and meorporated July 8, the 
same year, purchased the Bishop Whipple School, which 
a few years previously had been erected by Episcopalians 
at cost of $25,000. The new institution was named Con- 
cordia College, and began its work October 15, 1891. 
Amid fitting ceremonies it was formally dedicated to 
educational work on the 31st of October, 1891. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE 

The Pacifie College Association of the United Nor- 
wegian Church was organized August 22, 1905. A Board 
of Trustees was elected. Ground was secured in Everett, 
Wash., and during 1907-1908 the college building was 
erected. It was 140x65, three stories high, and built of 
conerete. It was dedicated October 31, 1909, by Rev. 
J.O. Hougan. The school began its work at once. Prof. 
C. B. Runsvold was president until 1913, when he was 
succeeded by Rev. R. Bogstad. The present faculty num- 
bers twelve. 


men and young women. 


CAMROSE LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
The Alberta Norwegian Lutheran College Association 
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was organized August 10, 1910, 
in Camrose, Alberta, Canada. 
It consists of members of the 
United Church and Hauge’s 
Synod. The school began its 
work in a rented building, the 
Heather Brae House, October 2, 
1911. The cornerstone of the 
college building was laid in 1911 
by Rey. Gustav Stearns, and 
dedicated June 26, 1913, by 
Prof. J. N. Kildahl. 

SASKATCHEWAN NORWEGIAN 

LUTHERAN COLLEGE 

At a meeting of the Saskatch- 
ewan District held in Rudy, 
Sask., in the spring of 1909, Rev. 
N. C. Brun, Lake Mills, Iowa, 
urged the necessity of building 
a Christian high school in Sas- 
katehewan. In 1910 he was 
elected to get offers from differ- 
ent places for the school. <A 
meeting of pastors and delegates 
was held in Broderick on Novem- 
ber 22-23, 1911, at which the offer of the city of Out- 
look was accepted and Saskatchewan Norwegian Luth- 
eran College Association organized. Rev. H. L. Urness 
was the first president and Rev. J. M. Mason the first 
secretary. 

The foundation of the college building was built in 
1914, and will be finished and the school opened early 
in 1916. 
Saskatchewan River is very desirable for school purposes. 


The property consisting of forty acres on the 
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SPOKANE COLLEGE, SPOKANE, WASH. 
BOARD OF REGENTS 


The educational institutions which receive aid from 
the United Church are supervised and inspected by a 
Board of Regents. The members are: Rev. T. H. Dahl; 
Rey. O. G. U. Siljan, alternate Rev. O. M. Norlie; Prof. 
J. A. Aasgaard, secretary, alternate Rev. Edw. Nervig; 
Prof. J. E. Granrud, alternate Mr. Julius Hopperstad ; 
Prof. C. P. Lommen, alternate Mr. T. J. Svien. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The United Church has taken a great interest in 
the work of the foreign missions ever since its organi- 
zation. A steady and virile growth is witnessed where- 
ever its efforts have been directed. Madagascar and 
China are the main fields of foreign missionary activity 
within the United Church. 

At the opening of the year 1915, the church had 51 
foreign missionaries in its service. In the interval 47 
had been sent out, and the native workers now numbered 
200. The Daughter Churches in China and Madagascar 
have now grown to the number of 4,305 baptized. This 
year finds 1,517 catechumens, while the friends and fol- 
lowers of the mission work number thousands. Each 
year finds as many candidates for service here at home, 
both men and women, as it can afford to send out. The 
income totals in the past fiscal year $110,727.46. 


HOME MISSIONS 


When the United Church began home 
work twenty-five years ago, the western limit 
of the field extended from the Canadian bound- 
ary south through central North and South Dakota. 
Now the western limit is the Pacific Ocean and the field 
includes three great provinces of Canada—Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia. To the east and 
south the boundary has not changed very much. But 
the people have scattered everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. The church has established on an 
average of ten new mission parishes each year, 250 in 
all. The spiritual fruit God alone knows; but it is cer- 


mission 
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tain that the extensive home mission activity of this 
church has been no small factor in its growth the past 
twenty-five years, and it has reached multitudes of the 
people who have not joined the church, and saved them 
from the darkness and despair of heathendom. 

The home mission work falls under the following 
heads: Church Extension; University Mission; English 
Home Mission; Evangelistic Work; Prison Work; Mis- 
sion at Faribault, Minn.; the Bethesda Mission, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; the Brooklyn City Mission. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


The United Church maintains a number of charitable 
institutions. The following may be mentioned: Thomas 
Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lake Park Orphans’ 
Home, Lake Park, Minn.; Beloit Orphans’ Home, Beloit, 
Wis.; Aase Haugen Old People’s Home, Decorah, Iowa; 
Fairview Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.; the Deaconess 
Home, corner Haddon Avenue and North Leavitt 
Street, Chicago, Ill., and the Orphans’ Home, Witten- 
berg, Wisconsin. 


BOARD OF CHARITIES 

All institutions of mercy in the United Church are 
under the supervision of a board established in 1910. 
The board consists of a representative from each local 
board, annually nominated by the same, and an equal 
number elected outside of this membership, who hold 
office for three years. The board inspects all institutions 
of mercy, and does what it can to help them secure the 
necessary support, gives counsel as to the management 
and policy of each institution. 
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Prayer, as it brings us constantly into the presence of God, gradually conforms us to the moral image of God. We become 
God-like. There is a resemblance to God in our spirit, object and actions. And as it is impossible to live to purpose if we are 
not like God, the man of faith is the man of prayer, and the man of prayer is the useful man. 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 


A thorough system of pen- 
sions of the aged and infirm 
workers of the United Church 
was worked out which will in- 
clude the deaconesses of the 
Church as well as the pastors 
and professors. A plan for pen- 
sioning aged pastors and profess- 
ors was adopted by the Church 
in 1909 and was put into opera- 
tion two years later. 

Under the plan now in opera- 
tion every pastor or professor 
who wishes to become entitled 
to a pension must donate $200 
toward the permanent fund. At 
the convention which adopted 
the plan it was decided not to 
touch the principal, and that no 
pensions should be paid until the 
fund of $100,000 was raised. The 
convention voted to engage a sec- 
retary who should endeavor for 
three years to raise the fund both 
through memberships among the 
clergy and through donations. 
The Rey. A. Oefstedal was se- 
lected and in less than two years 
the amount was reached and the 
pension plan put into operation. 

At the same time as the plan 
was adopted in 1909 it was also 
decided that one-third of the net 
proceeds of the Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House should be added to 
the amount accruing in the form 
of the interest to be distributed 
each year to those entitled to 
pensions. Last year it amounted 
to $9,000. 

Those who are entitled to a 
pension are pastors and profess- 
ors who have had to resign be- 
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cause of loss of health; pastors ql 
and professors who have given 
twenty years to the service and 
have reached the age of sixty- 
five years and have resigned ; the 
widows of pastors and profess- 
ors; and pastors’ or professors’ 
children under sixteen years of 
age, if both the father and 
mother are dead. 





The amount granted each year 
is the same in all cases, but no 
pension can ever be more than 
$500 a year. If any pastor is 
deposed for cause, he loses his 
right to a pension, but his $200 
is returned to him. If a man 











LAKE PARK ORPHANS’ HOME, 
LAKE PARK, MINN. 


come a fund, the interest on which will pay 
the pensions. At the age of sixty, each dea- 
coness will have the opportunity of choosing 
whether she will remain in the Deaconess 
Home and be eared for there or take her 
share in the pension and live elsewhere. The 
interest accruing from the fund will be divided 
among the deaconesses who are eligible for pen- 
sion, but no sister will receive more than $500 
a year. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Periodicals have been published by the United 
Church from the time of its organization. Four 
weekly papers are now issued: ‘‘Lutheraneren’’ 
and ‘‘Luthersk Borneblad’’ in the Norwegian 
language; ‘‘The United Lutheran’’ and ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Companion’’ in English. The publishing 
house is situated at Minneapolis, the official name 
being the Augsburg Publishing House. 








THE DEACONESS HOME, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











has spent twenty years in the 
ministry and then goes into some 
other line of work, he may still 
receive his pension at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

No definite amount is guaran- 
teed, but up to this time each 
pensioner has been paid $500 an- 
nually. In the future each pas- 
tor will pay $10 annually to the 
fund, and each congregation will 
be asked to contribute $10. 

The plan which was adopted 
for the deaconesses requires the 
Church to pay in $5 a week for 
every sister who has finished at 
the Deaconess Home in Chicago 











and the money so paid will be- AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CALIFORNIA 


INTRODUCTION 


ALIFORNIA, located’ as it is on the far western 

borders of our country, where its shores are washed 

by the placid waters of the great Pacific, is truly 
a wondrous commonwealth. Its early history is clothed 
in romance and poetry made famous by the writing of 
the story of ‘‘Ramona,’’ the tales of Bret Harte and the 
poems of Joaquin Miller. It was the home of the old 
Mexican and Spanish grandees who lived here in primi- 
tive grandeur on their broad acres, gaining wealth from 
the soil and their countless herds of cattle. The great 
pastoral peace and happiness was soon disturbed when, 
in 1848, gold in large quantities was discovered in its 
hills and mountains and on its great, broad plains and 
valleys. Thousands of adventurous souls flocked thither 
from all parts of the civilized world. Yerba Buena, a 
little stragglng village located on the peninsula that 
projects northward forming the beautiful bay of San 
Francisco, was the scene of great activity and in a few 
years, as the resources of the surrounding country began 
to be developed, it soon became known as the metropolis 
of the West, a position that it has held ever since. This 
little village of tents and sand dunes changed, like the 
chrysalis of the butterfly in the twinkling of the eye, 
into a beautiful, rapid-growing city—until San Fran- 
cisco became truly the ‘‘Pearl of the West.’’ Because 
of its great wealth in gold and its beautiful fields of 
wild flowers, California soon became known as the 
Golden West and in 1850 it became one of the great 
states of the Union. 

Its western borders are kissed by the last rays of the 
setting sun, as the golden orb of day sinks beneath the 
waters of the Pacific. Its wondrous climate, made more 
so by the warm influence of the Japanese current that 
strikes against its western borders, and its great central 
valley enclosed on all sides by mountain ranges where 
Nature has given it a soil rich in fertility and produc- 
tiveness, all have contributed their share to its remark- 
able growth and development. 

The transition of California from its early oceupa- 
tion to the present time is truly interesting and instruc- 
tive. When first the white man came he found the great 
central valley of the State a magnificent natural park 
threaded by erystal streams, dotted by groves of splen- 
did oaks and luxuriant with native grasses and wild 
flowers. It was the home of countless herds of elk and 
antelope, of deer and bear and myriads of: wild fowls. 
Mountain borders, faint and blue in the distance, were 
the only visible limits to an empire of beauty and virgin 
fertility and a huntsman’s paradise. The early Spanish 
settlers brought droves of cattle to range in this veritable 
gvarden where they found abundant forage; from the 


Mexican government the favored ones received grants of 
large areas and established ranches, many of which have 
long since passed to other hands. 

The American population followed, turned these 
prairies into grain fields, and the cattle ranges of the 
Mexican era became the great grain ranches for which 
California soon became famous. As the country began 
to settle up, the value of these lands for intensive culti- 
vation to a great variety of crops became manifest and 
the subdivision of these immense realms into smaller 
holdings became the order of the day—then California 
entered upon its new era of development and growth. 
Irrigation is the fairy, the waving of whose wand has 
brought about this wondrous change. 

The returns of the last census show an unprece- 
dented increase in population. This increase has not 
been gained through the magnetism of its rich gold- 
fields, but has been brought about by irrigation and the 
wonderful development of its agricultural resources. 
The real wealth of any section lies in the development 
of its latent mineral and agricultural resources, and 
nowhere in the United States are there greater oppor- 
tunities than in this great State. 


The spirit of the West is one of optimism and 
progress. It is this spirit that laid the plans for a great 
international exposition in San Francisco and which, 
although severely handicapped by the influence of the 
ereat world’s war in Europe, has been carried through 
to completion, with a balance on the right side of the 
ledger, the now world’s famous Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition. It is this spirit that has made 
Southern California accomplish the wonders it has done 
in changing what was practically a desert waste into 
thousands of acres of beautiful golden orange and lemon 
groves. It is this spirit that has rebuilt the great city 
of San Francisco, which has risen hke the Phoenix of 
old from its ashes. It is this spirit that has made the 
city of Fresno rise on the plains of the San Joaquin and 
become, as it has, the great raisin-shipping point of the 
entire country. It is this spirit that has been behind 
the wondrous growth of Sacramento, the capital of the 
State, which rests on the bosom of the broad Sacramento 
Valley and has become the leading deciduous fruit- 
shipping city of the West, besides being the most exten- 
sive railroad center of the State. Nowhere has this 
spirit of progress been more manifest than in the great 
central valleys of the State. Cities, populous and great, 
attractive and prosperous have sprung up, broad vistas 
of fertile fields have been cultivated, and blossoming 
orchards have been planted whose yields are prolific 
beyond comparison. 
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Economie forces are at work today in this great 
western country which are gradually but surely shaping 
agricultural development along new lines, and in this 
development hes the future wealth of this great com- 
monwealth. These great forces are working together for 
better schools, better roads, rural delivery, telephones, 
trolley lines—all of which is being brought about through 
the influence of irrigation, which has developed a spirit 
of co-operation and frequent association with neighbors. 

While California has been making these wondrous 
strides in developing its many natural resources, other 
matters of equal importance have not been neglected. 
Its school system is second to none in the entire United 
States. At the head stand its two great universities of 
national reputation—the State University at Berkeley, 
supported by the State, and the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, located at Palo Alto and richly endowed by 
the late Leland Stanford, as a memorial to his son who 
passed to the Great Beyond in the prime of hfe. Nor- 
mal schools and high schools are found in all parts of the 
State, to say nothing of the thousands of graded schools 
that are to be seen on all sides. Its educational system 
is one of the bright gems in California’s crown of 
This State can no longer be thought the 
‘‘wild and woolly West,’’ for churches of all denomina- 


achievements. 


tions are found in every section,and its people are happy 
and contented, surrounded by all the advantages of life. 


1G 


It has always been the pride of people from every 
portion of the globe to some day found a home of their 
Why should 
it not be so, for here they have the finest and healthiest 


own under the sunny. skies of California. 


climate in the world, where roses bloom throughout the 
year and where one is free from the snow and frost of 
other sections and where Dame Nature is working all 
the time for their happiness and success. 

There is but one California, and it is rapidly becom- 


? 


ing the ‘‘Mececa’’ of countless thousands, where they 
can regain their lost health, delve in the soil and occupy 
the position that God intended they should, surrounded 
by comforts and reaping the rewards of honest labor 
intelligently applied. It is such surroundings as these 
that have made the people of California the generous, 
considerate and open-hearted people we well know them 
to be. 


has earried the banner of this wondrous State to its 


It is the inspiration of such surroundings that 


present position of wealth, influence and standing. No 
undertaking is too difficult for its people to carry through 
to a successful conclusion. The writer, although not a 
native of the State, has lived among these people of the 
Golden West until he has become one of them who 
knows from experience that the half has not yet been 
told of the wonderful possibilities and developments 
that are to take place in this land by the Western sea. 


STATE CAPITOL OF CALIFORNIA AND GROUNDS 
“The Pride of the West” 
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RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA 


E WISH to put before you the natural advan- 
\ \ tages which California offers the settler. But 
before we do this, it is important that you see 
the changes which are taking place in the farm life of 
California, and the opportunities which this creates for 
profitable investment. The old California is unchanged. 
It makes its appeal to the settler with all the force which 
belongs to the nature of things, and offers a living under 
the most favorable conditions. But today we have a 
New California in process of development, and this offers 
not only all the old natural advantages, but advantages 
which grow out of a new agricultural and economic situa- 
tion. It is worth while to understand it at the very out- 
set. It is not difficult and it may be profitable. 


MORE FARMERS WANTED 


If you are not familiar with the history of California 
agriculture, you may be perplexed to know why the great 
sunny State is settled only in spots. Riding over the 
plains of the interior, seeing an established community 
here and there, a fringe of farmhouses in the distance 
and miles of clean, level lands without homes, without 
farm buildings, without fences or fields, trees, orchards 
or gardens, you get an impression of the nakedness of 
the land and want to know why it is not densely settled. 
Its settlement has been retarded by the conservatism of 
large landowners. Great tracts of the best land in the 
State have long been held under one ownership and 
farmed to one crop, no portion of the land being for sale. 
There was something in managing 20,000 acres that 
gratified a man’s ambition; it stirred his imagination 
to do big things, even to seeing a procession of mule 
teams turning furrows that required a day’s journey to 
make a ‘‘round.’’ 

But in the nature of things this could not last. The 
outraged soil began to protest; the crops deteriorated ; 
the owner grew old; death and the Probate Court got 
in their work, and land that could not be purchased at 
any price was presently on the market in subdivisions. 

The country can not do without the farmer—the one 
indispensable man. The real and fundamental pros- 
perity of any state is rooted in the soil. Soon or late all 
other forms of industry rest back upon the farms for 
support, and the very greatness of the Nation has its 
foundation in the homes of men who till their own land. 

Here is the weakness of the old California. Her farms 
were few. Her real agricultural wealth remained un- 
developed while a few men owned the land. 


DECLINE OF BIG RANCHES 
Today the best estates are open to the settler. For 
the first time in her history California is getting down 
to a general and rational farm basis. The State is emerg- 
ing from a long period of speculative farming. It is the 


end of one and the beginning of another stage. An in- 


- dustry requiring but a few men a part of the year is 


giving place to an industry requiring many men, and 
in which every family owns a farm and builds a home. 
Land held by the few is becoming the possession of the 
many, and a country of big estates, big wheat-fields, of 
big cattle ranches, is finding a new prosperity in the 
increase of the old-fashioned diversified farms. The 
whole tendency is to get down to the general farm of 
modest size and to multiply the number of landowners. 

The change, we say, is of today. But it did not begin 
last week or last year. It has been slowly developing for 
a score of years, and it is here to stay. It is a true and 
natural evolution, and not an experiment. 

California will always be a land apart. It will not 
develop after the pattern of other states save in this, 
that its agriculture will get back to the general farm idea 
and stay there. 

Now the new day profits the settler by the new 
opportunities it develops. It is directly to his advantage 
that the New California has a surplus of land and a 
dearth of landowners—that is, of farmers. Here is elbow- 
room; here are prices regulated by a sparse rural popu- 
lation; here is access to the heart of great estates, the 
choice of superb lands in attractive localities, made 
doubly valuable by the development of communities 
around them. These lands virtually constitute a new 
country without pioneer conditions, and the advantages 
of the pioneer are here without his privations. If the 
settler has to have a little more ‘‘cash on hand,’’ this 
necessity is balanced by the gain of railroads, trolley 
lines, towns and schools and churches. The settler comes 
into a land of marvelous productiveness, whose markets 
are organized, but whose wealth of soil has not been 
developed, and he finds all other things much as in the 
older state he leaves behind. This is what we mean by 
the New California. But not all we mean. There is a 
new spirit and purpose, a new direction of energies, new 
plans and ambitions which make necessary a larger popu- 
lation, and a multiplication of the farmer-folk, without 
whom no state gets on. 

A NEW AGRICULTURAL ERA 

The old was speculative; the new means ‘‘a living, 
and plus.’’ The old dreamed of making a fortune—and 
made it at the expense of the commonwealth; the new 
makes homes and develops the resources of the country. 
The old said in practice, ‘‘Do nothing yourself that you 
can hire anyone else to do; raise nothing that you can 
buy;’’ the new lives by the soil; produces the things 
that are consumed at home—the things California still 
imports from the East, and produces also the things 
which the East consumes but can not produce. Thus the 
new farmer has his living from a generous soil and a 


‘ 
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surplus for the market. He adds to the wealth of the 
community by supplying what it once bought abroad, 
and he broadens the agricultural basis of the State to 
sustain future millions. He helps to make a home mar- 
ket by making a better basis for the growth of cities, and 
eases the burdens of others by increasing food supples 
and keeping down the cost of living. 

He is able to do well from the start because he comes 
into the midst of growing communities and into posses- 
sion of lands that are among the best in the world, and 
that are ready for the plow. If in some cases the ‘‘rest’’ 
of fallow lands and lands that had reverted to pasture 
has not restored the humis—the organic matter—to the 
soil, rotation of crops under irrigation will speedily 
renew it. Alfalfa will make a luxurious growth at once, 
and presently will leave the soil better than when it 
found it. 

But the point we urge is that the new farmer is not 
thrust back to take lands that have been picked over; 
he gets as rich lands as if the settlement of the State 
had just begun, and he is able, without loss of time, to 
devote them to the highest uses. 


NEW PLANS: AND PROSPECTS 


The intending settler is not only concerned about: 


what is, but about what is proposed. He is interested 
in the immediate future of the country he is looking to 
for a home. It is being prepared as never before for 
those who will develop its wealth of soil. There are 
large plans for colonizing, not by wholesale, but by in- 
dividuals, putting a man upon his own land under the 
most promising conditions. This means that men on 
the ground have learned something about California 
farming and will not go farming against climate. There 
are large areas where grain will still be grown, but in 
the very nature of things and as the result of long ex- 
perience of other methods, the valleys will be given to 
irrigated agriculture. 

But we have had something to learn about isolated 
irrigation, and means of broader and more systematic 
irrigation and drainage—the two go together—are be- 
ing sought. We have learned that we must do things 
together, on a large scale. It would seem that Cali- 
fornia can not do things otherwise. <A great level area, 
larger than Massachusetts and New Jersey combined, 
is In one valley, and this can not be watered in patches, 
and the tendency is to unite—to get State aid and Fed- 
eral aid and private capital—to do the thing broadly, 
redeeming from semi-aridity huge areas at a time, then 
filling the vast valley with thousands of homes and get- 
ting great naked stretches of country quickly into profit- 
able cultivation. This means that we find it necessary 
to handle our problems in bulk, and not singly, and to 
deal with valleys, instead of tracts. The conditions, 
naturally, are ideal and the p!ans must match the great- 
ness of the situation. 

Now this in turn calls for more people. The land 
needs farmers; the farmers who are here need more 
farmers to help them grasp the great opportunities, re- 
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quiring common support. This has been called in the 
East ‘‘the re-discovery of California,’’ and one of the 
great magazines, using this phrase, says also that ‘‘until 
lately neither the Californians themselves nor the people 
of the rest of the Union have realized what a tremendous 
opportunity California affords, or what large responsi- 
bilities the possession of this land entails.’’ It is a great 
natural ‘‘plant,’’ which, if properly cared ‘for and 
“‘run’’ wisely, is capable of turning out a good living 
for millions, and riches for a large proportion of them. 


A GREAT FUTURE 

The first great advantage of the settler is that he 
finds the old California here as Nature made it. The 
only change he finds is in the minds of men, and this 
shows itself in a better appreciation of great natural 
resources and a disposition to develop them. We know 
now, as never in the past, the great agricultural wealth 
of the State. 
tunity for those who wish to establish themselves in a 
favoring climate, where outdoor work may be comfort- 
able and effective all the year, there is today an in- 
creasing interest in California and a wide movement of 
trade and population toward this Coast. The develop- 
ments of the last dozen years have put this Coast on the 
commercial map of the world, and California especially 
is assuming great importance as the country most directly 
in line between the East of the American continent and 
the East of Asia. 


And because there is still ample oppor- 


The California trade bulks large; the California fu- 
ture looms up magnificently. The next quarter of a cen- 
tury will see a great expansion of California cities, and 
the countryside will become the homes of hundreds of 
thousands of people and the seat of a manifold industrial 
life. The foundations of a great and prosperous rural 
community are being laid broadly and deeply, and the 
settler who comes today will inherit all the wisdom we 
have learned from experience and profit by all our mis- 
takes. The creation of a new and ampler civilization is 
involved in the trend of things today in California, and 
agriculture is to be its foundation. 


The average American, if he considers the matter at 
all, gives only passing thought to the resources of the 
West, and does not stop to realize its enormous poten- 
tialities—what has already been accomplished, and what 
is yet to be done. In no country that we ean name has 
the agriculturist a better foundation or a better outlook 
than in this New California. 
of land and water, forests and minerals are situated 


All her splendid resources 


where the great activities of the immediate future are 
to be, and where Nature has provided the most beneficent 
climate known for the enjoyment of man and for the 
highest success of the tiller of the soil. For the problem 
is always how to get a lying and how to keep down the 
ever-increasing cost of living. California’s share in the 
solution of that great problem is to grow more things to 
live on, and to grow the most at the lowest cost. And 
she wants farmers; all the conditions are right, but more 
farmers are necessary. 
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A HOME BENEATH CALIFORNIA’S SUNNY SKIES 


A PROSPEROUS COUNTRY 
California has vast natural resources and much 
private wealth. The financial strength of the State 
speaks well for her resources and the energy of her 
people. 
In 1900 there were 20 states with a greater popula- 
tion, but in 1904 only 5 whose property, subject to ad 
valorem taxation, was greater than California. The per 


capita wealth stands in this order: 
Private Wealth 


: Per Capita 
WalVE OT MIA. sta... toe era he eS eR $2,235.00 
New Worke an cnoneek ren te eae eee 1,700.00 
ANN O18: @ Sars Reh eaaeeeers teva cee 1,635.00 
BONN sylyaniigy eta Arete ceee eee eee 1,609.00 
Massachusettsyiwae. xvas ee eee 1,529.00 
ODT Oeics arco erence Gee aE 1,308.00 


This indicates ability to stand great financial strain, 
and at the same time suggests high average comfort. 
California has its contingent of people who have no 
property, but has not many who are abjectly poor. The 
cities have no tenement districts, or tenement houses, 


and California tramps and hobos are chiefly an importa- 
tion—the migrating folk who come here to winter in the 
open air. 

If we ask about bank capital, the ratio to deposits 
shows great relative solidity, bank capital being the se- 
curity of the depositors. The per cent is shown by com- 


parison: Thus: 
Pacific States, except California 23 per cent 
Californie sae ee een eee 29 per cent 


This State has a large proportion of savings banks— 
131 as against 359 in the commercial list. Savings 
banks are not expected to have large capital. Many 
have none. If the comparison were made with commer- 
cial banks, the showing would be still better. 

Taxation in California is a little higher than in states 
having less area and a more compact population. It 
costs us relatively more to govern ourselves. But com- 
puted on the true value of property, only two states of 
the six richest ones have lower tax rates than California. 
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These are Pennsylvania and Illinois. On this basis the 
annual tax rate of California is 74 cents on the $100, 
which is the exact average state and local tax for the 
whole country. The intending settler need not fear high 
taxation. 

AGRICULTURAL WEALTH 


The Census Bureau appraised California farm lands 
in 1900 at $708,000,000, and that, of course, would be 
immensely increased by the subdivision of large tracts 
and the higher state of development, which increases 
values. In 1850 there were 872 farms in California, 
valued, according to the Federal census, at $7,399,000. 
In the census of 1900 there appear 72,542 farms with a 
total valuation of $1,163,000,000. Of these farms 76.9 
per cent were farmed by the owners of the soil. In 1890 
there were 14,000 farms of less than 50 acres in size; in 
1900 this number had doubled, and in the last decade— 
not complete at this writing—the process of subdivision 
has gone on even more rapidly, and the census will show 
a remarkable number of small holdings. The number 
of farms today is estimated at 110,000 and their product, 
for the most part shipped out of the State, will reach a 
total of $500,000,000. This means an average product of 


more than $4,000 to the farm, and does not include con-- 


sumption by producers. Look at a few items. The 
average yield of wheat for the last five years has been 
12,052,329 bushels. The crop of barley for 1909 is esti- 
mated at 31,270,000 bushels. Oats 6,280,000 bushels, 
eorn 1,750,000 bushels. This is not a corn-producing 
State. We have not formed the corn-growing habit yet. 
As the feeding season is short, and little hay is stored 
for winter uses, no statistics of the hay crop are kept; 
but the product is estimated by the State Board of Trade 
as worth $32,000,000, the average price being about $10 
per ton. 

The crop of beet-sugar for 1909 reaches 126,621 tons. 
Butter 2,500 tons; cheese and condensed milk are large 
products. Beans exceed 110,000 tons; hops nearly 7,000 
tons ; wool 16,000,000 pounds and 5,000,000 pounds pulled 
wool; walnuts 16,000,000 pounds; oranges 34,240 ears; 
lemons 6,298 cars. Fresh deciduous fruits 15,280 cars, 
with returns from apples incomplete. Raisins 70,000 
tons; prunes 75,000 tons; other cured fruits 44,000 tons ; 
eanned fruits 5,000,000 cases; canned vegetables 1,500,- 
000 eases. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


The output of gold ranges from $16,000,000 to over 
$19,000,000 annually. The forest product is about $24,- 
000,000 ; petroleum for 1909 will yield for crude-oil nearly 
$40,000,000; the vineyards—wine and grape brandy— 
about 50,000,000 gallons. Mining has ceased to be specu- 
lative and is an established industry, furnishing regular 
employment to large numbers. The forest wealth is very 
great and lumbering is a steady business, in which em- 
ployes earn good wages and often live in their own homes. 

Do not imagine that California is chiefly a health re- 
sort, a playground for tourists looking for scenery, or a 
““snap’’ for rich men owning big ranches or growing 
oranges as a pastime. She leads all others in the produc- 
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tion of barley and beans; is the chief state producing 
lemons; is without a rival in America or Europe in the 
volume and quality of her orange crop; supphes decidu- 
ous fruits enough to constitute a large factor in national 
markets; has the United States as a market town for her 
dried and canned fruits, and is increasing her exports to 
Europe; furnishes all America with raisins; has driven 
the French prune out of the American market, and is 
pressing the foreign market for a leading position; is af- 
fecting the prosperity of the wine countries of Europe 
by her viticultural products; grows figs fine enough and 
in volume sufficient to supplant the foreign product, and 
beats Spain and Italy in the quality of her pickled olives 
and olive-oil; produces. more honey than any other 
State; more walnuts than France; grows asparagus for 
European cities and winter vegetables for the Middle 
West and Atlantic Coast cities. 

If she does this today, what will she not do tomorrow, 
when her hundred thousand farms have become a round 
million ? 

PRODUCTS AND POPULATION 


California offers the widest range of products and 
maximum of production at the minimum of cost, and it 
is Inevitable that the State will become the home of a 
great number of people, one class coming for profit, 
another for health; one chiefly for farms and homes, the 
other for comfort, and to escape the rigor of Eastern 
climates. Italy has a population of more than 32,000,- 
000 and an area of 50,000 square miles less than Calli- 
fornia. Its agriculture in large part is crude and un- 
scientific. California will produce everything that can 
be grown in Italy, and can multiply its present popula- 
tion -by five and not approximate the population per 
square mile of even the Eastern States. 

With great mineral resources, vast wealth of forests 
and streams; with the greatest ocean commerce which 
the world has ever known impending on the Pacific, and 
millions of acres of the finest farm lands in the world 
unoccupied, one can hardly exaggerate the growth in 
riches, population and prosperity which will be the por- 
tion of this great State during the next quarter of a 
century. 


A LAND OF VALLEYS 

Valleys are the homes of the race. They have been 
from the beginning and will be to the end of time. It is 
partly a matter of soil, partly a matter of climate. Where 
‘‘winter and rough weather’’ make the farmer’s life 
hard, the valley is better than the upland. 

Seen from the other side of the continent, California 
is thought to be a mountainous country. It is. But 
you can not well have mountains without valleys, and 
California is big enough to have some good sized ones. 
Nearly one-half of the tillable land of California is val- 
ley land. 

A BIT OF TOPOGRAPHY 

Look very briefly at the physical features of the 
State. On the east is the great wall of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, from 6,000 to 14,000 feet high. On the west is 
the lower Coast Range. These ranges start in the north 
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from a common point, breaking out of confused moun- 
tain masses and swinging apart until, far down the 
State, the Tehachapi Mountains stretch an arm across 
and unite them again. The great valley inclosed is 450 
miles long by an average of nearly 40 miles wide. It 
is one of the great valleys of the world. 

The spurs and ridges of the Coast Mountains for 
another 450 miles shelter a series of valleys from 20 to 
100 miles long, while the Sierra Nevada presents a long 
western slope from 40 to 70 miles wide, full of small val- 
leys, occupied by farms and homes. Behind Mount 
Shasta, at the north, among the Siskiyou, Salmon and 
Trinity mountains, are many more mountain valleys, 
some deeply secluded, but fertile and long since fash- 
ioned into farms. 

In the south the Coast Range disappears, and back of 
the long sea-slope le the fine valleys whose products have 
made the fame of Southern California. Here are the 
San Fernando, the San Gabriel, the San Bernardino, 
and the Los Angeles valleys, and even out on the Colo- 
rado Desert are fine valleys, one of them of great extent 
and all of them of great fertility. 

The aggregate of these valleys, in a state celebrated 
for its majestic mountain scenery, is about 14,000,000 
acres of valley land. This warrants us in calling it a 
farmer’s land. And everywhere the mountains fence in 
and shelter the valleys. The north and northwest winds 
from the high plateaus are shut out, and the sea winds 
are modified and diverted by the sprawling ridges of the 
Coast Mountains. Everywhere these valleys are ideal 
for homes. 

THE HEART OF AN EMPIRE 

The central valley of California is big enough to war- 
rant us in pausing a little. Try to get a focal impression 
of it. Here are in round numbers 10,000,000 acres of 
land in one body, unbroken in continuity by physical 
barrier of any kind. It rests at one end on the feet of 
Mount Shasta; at the other in the lap of the Tehachapi. 
It sags a little in the middle and is drained from opposite 
ends by two rivers, which unite and flow into the head of 
the bay of San Francisco. 

Now, here is almost the one valley of the world that 
has at once a great area, a fertile soil, a superior climate, 
In its 
combination of advantages it stands absolutely alone. 

In his report of Irrigation Investigations to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1901, Doctor Elwood Mead, 
then Chief of Irrigating Investigations in California, 
said of this valley: ‘‘ When one considers the vast area of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, with a surface 
shaped by Nature for the easy spreading of water, with 
a soil of great fertility and a marvelous climate, there is 
no doubt that it is to be a field of great activity.”’ He 
adds: ‘‘The available water-supply for this valley ought 
to make it the Egypt of the Western Hemisphere.’’ 

It is a magnificent heritage imperfectly developed. 
Its day is now at hand. Nothing can prevent its rapid 
settlement from now on. It has waited for the settle- 
ment of the Middle West; it has waited for the trans- 
continental railroads; it has waited for the Age of Irri- 
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gation; it has waited especially for certain economic 
changes to come about: for the working out of speculative 
farming methods and the passing of land monopolies, 
and it is now ready for the best and highest uses—the 
only uses which can develop its resources—the cultiva- 
tion of the soil by farmers who live upon and own the 
soil they till. Under irrigation and better methods of 
handling the grain lands, and with the coming of the 
general farm and the man who owns and tills his own 
soil, is it not certain that here will be one of the pro- 
ductive and populous regions of the world? Denmark 
is not so large as this valley by 1,000 square miles, yet 
has a larger population than the whole State of Cali- 
fornia, and only 80 per cent of her area is productive. 
The Netherlands are not so large as this valley by nearly 
5,000 square miles, yet have a population of more than 
five and one-half millions. When the United States has 
a population in 1925 of 115,000,000, as experts predict, 
will not some of the surplus millions flow into this valley ? 
Larger than many states, fertile as Holland or the Nile, 
with the climate of Italy and the products of the Medi- 
terranean countries, is it not certain that here will be a 
dense population ? 

It is so certain that merely as an investment, land at 
present prices and to lie idle has a speculative value. 
When its advantages are more fully known, is it not be- 
yond question that millions will come here to spend their 
energies upon the soil? The movement has begun; set- 
tlement is now rapid, both at the north and the south. 
It has required some years to do it, but the tide of immi- 
gration and settlement has now been turned strongly to 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, and millions 
of eastern capital are now being invested in these lands 
and in water to irrigate them. 

THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 

We are now to look a little more in detail at the farm 
lands and conditions which invite the settler. Begin 
with the Sacramento Valley, the most northern end of 
the Great Valley, and the smaller. It has an area of 
about 4,600 square miles, and an acreage of 2,661,120 in 
the level floor of the valley. It is drained by the Sacra- 
mento River, and has substantially the climate of South- 
ern California. Its chief city is Sacramento, the capital 
of the State. 

A SURPRISING FACT 

At the same altitude the climate is practically the 
same in the north as in the south of the State; San Diego 
in the extreme south, and the country 650 miles north as 
the crow flies, produce identically the same crops. Do 
not, therefore, stumble over the word ‘‘northern,’’ as if 
it meant cold. It is here only a geographical term, and 
has no climatic significance whatever. You can look up 
out of orange groves to snowy mountains from end to 
end of the State, and you can find magnolias, camelias 
and other tropical flowers blossoming out-of-doors, and 
rare shrubs and plants growing in the dooryards, and 
palmettos on the streets in many parts of this valley. 

There is no country in the world that presents such 
an anomaly outside of California. It shows a loop of 
the isothermal lines, or lines of equal temperature, 
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reaching from the extreme south to the head of the Sac- 
ramento Valley. If you doubt that surprising statement, 
the orange groves in this valley are here to attest it; the 
fig, the olive, the lemon and the date-palm flourish here 
as in the South. Indeed, the date-palm ripens its fruit 
year by year at one point in this valley, and investigation 
shows no other place in the world where the date ripens 
its fruit so far north.” 

Settle this in your mind at the very outset, that the 
same general climatic conditions exist in this valley as are 
found in Central and Southern California. This is a 
country not subject to the general law, and the proof 
of it is the successful culture of citrus fruits along the 
whole eastern border of the valley. 

GENERAL FEATURES 

In this great valley there are broad rivers providing 
water transportation and a comprehensive system of 
drainage; tributary forests and mines of great value; 
26,000 square miles of territory lying between the sum- 
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mits of the two mountain ranges, all rich in natural re- 
sources; fertile lands, mountain forests of sugar pine, 
abundant water, valuable minerals—gold, silver, copper, 
lime and clay, mineral oil and asbestos—and these splen- 
did resources all accessible to the very summit of the 
Sierra. 

In the valley proper the lands are free from brush or 
stone, are level and ready for the plow. There is no 
timber in the lowlands save the growth of willow and 
cottonwood, but the lands on the east side have scattered 
eroves of oak, giving a park-like aspect to the landscape. 
The rolling hill-lands have scattered growths of scrub 
oak and shrubs of several kinds. The great body of agri- 
cultural land of the valley is not overflowed ; some of the 
river-bottoms are exposed to flood-waters, but save at 
long intervals and in the lower valley, are secure behind 
levees. 

That it was a land of unusual attraction was evi- 
denced at an early day by the location of great ranches, 
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and in our day by the selection, by the Government, of 
grounds for a Plant Introduction Garden, and by the 
State for a University Farm as a feature of the State 
Agricultural College. But the available lands for farms 
show for themselves, as they are not part of a wilderness ; 
they lie side by side with improved lands, and in the 
midst of established communities. Towns may be farther 
apart than in the older regions of the East, but they are 
in all the valley, with churches, schools, telephones, trol- 
ley lines and regular trains which cover both sides of 
the valley. 
SOILS AND PRODUCTS 


Much of the valley was once an arm of the sea, and all 
of it is sedimentary. Generally the soil has great depth, 
and is very rich and productive. That it is not all 
equally good soil need not be said. It never is in any 
country. Good soils, rich soils, soils of almost incred- 
ible depth, are the rule. The valley was laid out on a 
generous scale, and some waste land was thrown in for 
good measure, but it is simple truth to say that con- 
tinuous bodies of the best farm land to be found in any 
country here embrace whole counties, and the waste land 
is relatively small. 

The prevalent soils are loams; there is some adobe— 
this being a Spanish-Californian term for a heavy clay 
soil. Asa rule adobe soils are rich and durable, and the 
black adobe of the east side is easily tilled. The new 
settler will look doubtfully at some of the reddish tinted 
soils of the east side, and at the red foothill soil. But 
these soils are very fertile and well drained, and where 
cut into by streams the reddish plain loam is to be seen 
from six to ten feet deep and then underlaid by gravelly 
sub-strata. 

On the west side of the river are wide areas of sedi- 
mentary soils, and in the lower end of the valley these are 
of pre-eminent fertility. They are a mixture of soil ma- 
terial of voleanice origin from the Coast Range and of the 
finest natural sediments of the streams and the 
river itself. 

But we need not point out the best soil areas. The 
average farmer knows when he sees them, and here as 
usual the closest settlements occupy the regions of fertile 
soil. But they do not ‘‘possess the land;’’ there is room 
for 10,000 more farms, and a promise of prosperity in 
every acre. 

The chief products are grains, hay and fruits, stock 
raising and the dairy. Many table-grapes are grown. 
Near the river are many peach orchards, the industry 
being extensive and profitable. Oranges are extensively 
grown about Sacramento city, around Penryn, Oroville, 
Palermo and Corning. Sugar-beets are a valuable farm 
product, maturing early, free from frost and from rain 
when storing up saccharine, yielding heavily and leav- 
ing the land in good condition if properly rotated. Rice 
is successfully grown, and will become a staple crop. It 
is very profitable. 

But products need not be dwelt upon. ‘‘ Everything 
This is almost literally true, and this is in it- 
It is 


grows.”’ 
self the most persuasive fact we could present. 
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simply true that ‘‘as an agricultural state California 
stands alone,’’ and the heart of its agriculture is here in 
this wide valley. 

RAINFALL AND IRRIGATION 


The rainfall ranges from.18 inches in the lower valley 
to 34 in the upper. Now, if you think of California as 
a “‘dry’’ country, and if you ‘‘shy’’ at irrigation, this 
greater rainfall may please you. The winter rainfall is 
sufficient, with care and thorough cultivation, to mature 
many crops, and it is only fair to say that the natural con- 
ditions favor success rather than failure for a certain 
narrow range of farm life. 

Summer rains are not in the calendar. This is an 
advantage to the hay and grain farmer and to the fruit- 
grower, but it is an obstacle in the way of diversified crop 
production. This is so clearly the case that the irrigated 
area is everywhere spreading. Small farming, that is, 
intensive culture, is wholly dependent upon irrigation. 

There are various systems of irrigation in operation, 
and others building. That at Orland, in Glenn County, 
built by the United States Reclamation Service, covers 
14,000 aeres. This is but the initial step in a great plan 
for irrigating the valley and controlling the river by 
great storage reservoirs and by canals down each margin 
of the valley, as we have elsewhere pointed out. This 
plan may not be carried out for years, but meanwhile, 
private systems, built or building, will cover several hun- 
dred thousand acres, as the Feather River Canal, the 
Butte County Canal, the Central Canal, the Yolo Con- 
solidated, and others. The Central Canal is being ex- 
tended and it is only a question of a few years when 
the 75,000 acres now irrigated will amount to twenty 
times that acreage under private enterprise. So that 
the settler coming here will find irrigation the rule and 
should be by conviction an irrigationist, ready to fall in 
with a movement which is not an experiment, but the 
outgrowth of experience, and a condition established by 
the nature of things, in the imperfect distribution of 
the rainfall. 

MARSH AND DELTA LANDS 


There are some salt marsh lands and some overflowed 
lands which yield summer pasture, but no typical swamp 
lands. Not waiting for the working out of Government 
plans, 40,000 acres of these overflowed lands are now 
being reclaimed in three counties, and a tract of 60,000 
additional acres has been purchased for reclamation. 
Another project contemplates the reclamation of practi- 
cally the whole of Sutter Basin, comprising 100,000 acres, 
and still another company has bought 35,000 acres in the 
Yolo Basin for reclamation. These lands are worth 
about $25; reclaimed, they will pay interest on a valua- 
tion of $200 an acre. 

A feature of the lower valley is the islands of the 
Sacramento, and the delta lands which border the river 
for many miles. Here are perhaps 250,000 acres of the 
most fertile land imaginable. A general movement is 
now organized to widen the mouth of the Sacramento, 
which is constricted by a spur of hills where it flows into 
the bay. The outlook now is that the State and the 
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General Government will aid by an appropriation from 
each of $400,000, the citizens most interested adding a 
large fund. 

The final outcome of all this will be one of the most 
beautiful, as it is now one of the most promising valleys 
of the world. Here is beauty of situation, charm of 
climate, fertility of soil, wealth of water. The farmer 
has at hand all the conditions of successful farm life. 
No words can exaggerate the charm of this region, nor 
overstate the promise of it. Population and develop- 
ment will greatly enhance the value of these valley 
lands, and make investments profitable. Separated only 
by an imaginary line the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin valleys form the great inland valley of the State. 


THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


The San Joaquin Valley is a vast plain, oval in shape, 
two hundred miles long, with an average breadth of 
sixty miles; situated about fifty miles inland from the 
Pacific, in the center of California. The San Joaquin 
Valley is surrounded, excepting on its northern bound- 
ary, by mountains. The flanking mountain ranges ex- 
tend along lines that are parallel or concentric with the 
coast. At the southern end of the valley the chains con- 
verge and unite. A line drawn along the northern end 
of the valley, if extended east and west, would pass 
through or near San Francisco, Richmond, Va., Gibral- 
tar, Athens and Smyrna. The southern boundary is on 
a parallel that runs close to Nashville, Tangier, Damas- 
cus, Bagdad and Osaka. This briefly indicates the topog- 
raphy and geographical location of the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

It would be interesting to relate what is known and 
conjectured regarding the making of this area. In its 
geological disclosures, the territory is full of interest. 
This story, however, is too long. Its story is one of 
rapid and surprising transformation. In its pristine 
condition it disclosed some unattractive aspects, being, 
in part, an arid land unvisited by rain during several 
months of every year. Variety of topography and anom- 
alous climatic conditions are marked characteristics of 
this valley and its surrounding mountains. Probably 
its most impressive aspect is the one of vastness, or 
extent of level area. 

The range of mountains that flanks the valley on the 
east, has a remarkable influence over all local conditions. 
Approaching this range, the level plain is first inter- 
rupted along its eastern rim, by slight undulations, 
varying just enough to be perceptible. The contours 
increase gradually and merge into low, rolling hills. 
Like most of the plain, these hills are bare except for 
grasses and native herbage. Sparse, low growing shrub- 
bery is found along small channels where streams flow 
during part of the year. The approach and changes are 
so gradual that the observer is hardly aware of them un- 
til he is among higher hills with long graceful contours, 
increasing in ruggedness with ever increasing height. 
Occasionally appears a flat topped table mountain, ex- 
tending promontory like into the landscape of rounded 
hills. Irregular patches of scrub oak and _ chaparral 
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brush appear on slopes and hillerests. 
known as the foothills. Still farther on, the country be- 
comes more broken. Brook runs and ravines deepen into 
canyons; and these, in turn, broaden into small valleys, 
where sycamore, cottonwood, laurel, ash and willow trees 
mark the courses of streams. Broader valleys are dotted 
with large picturesque oaks. Surrounding these valleys, 
higher ridges rise with increasing abruptness and greater 
density of tree growth. Outcroppings of gray granite 
begin to disclose the foundations of mighty mountains. 
Above and beyond, in the distance to the east, is a series 
of dark blue ridges indicating vast bodies of big timber. 
Occasionally the blue line dips abruptly where the 
ridges are parted by a deep canyon through which a high 
heading river has its course. This forest region com- 
prises an extensive area of picturesque mountains, 
clothed in sylvan verdure up to an altitude of ten 
thousand feet. From any eminence within this area we 
look across richly wooded ranges or down into emerald 
meadows ribboned with streams. From the midst of this 
setting and towering above it rises the great range, an 
overawing chaos of granite. Domes, peaks and pinnacles 
rise in fantastic confusion. Higher crests thrust serrated 
masses of rock into the sky over fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea. At intervals of twenty to thirty miles, 
the granite range is split transversely. Some inconceiv- 
able dynamic power has forced its way through cubic 
miles of rock, delving abysmal chasms six thousand feet 
deep and baring granite cliffs to their foundations. Into 
these gulfs dash the waters from higher regions. Snow 
fed floods of mighty volume pitch over precipitous walls 
and are atomized in their plunges to lower levels. Where 
these waters have their sources, winter persists almost 
perpetually. Snow and glacial ice remain always in the 
shadowed recesses of the higher range. During winter 
months, this entire mountain area, from timber region to 
summits, is one vast white silence. This is the Sierra 
Nevada (Snowy Range), the mountain barrier that bor- 
ders the great inland valley on the east throughout its 
entire length. 


This is the region 


To revert to reasons is unnecessary ; the fact in itself 
is sufficient: the Sierra Nevada exerts a remarkable in- 
fluence over climatic conditions. The territory that lies 
to the west, between the great range and the sea, is 
blessed with a bland, equable climate, the like of which 
is not found elsewhere within the temperate zones of the 
world. To the east of the range, up its precipitous east- 
ern slopes, and for a distance over the summits and down 
the western side, winter dominates; and here, its most 
severe manifestations culminate. As if spent in a final, 
mighty effort, the elements, met by the warm breath that 
flows landward from the Pacific, are checked and finally 
vanquished. While these winter demonstrations are at 
their height within the alpine regions of the range, 
oranges ripen in the thermal foothill belt at its base. In 
the valley, fruit trees blossom and spring verdure decks 
the fields. 


Across the great valley, sixty miles to the west, rises 
the Mt. Diablo Range which is a long spur of the coast 
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chain of mountains. This range is the western boundary 
of the valley. In all of its aspects this western range 
differs from the Sierra Nevada. Its extreme altitude is 
not over five thousand feet. On its eastern slope, as seen 
from the valley, there is a noticeable absence of tim- 
ber. The hills are undulating rather than precipitous. 
The most marked difference, however, is the absence of 
steadily flowing streams. There are creeks that rise 
suddenly and run torrents while fed by seasonal rains. 
These subside just as suddenly, and entirely, when the 
rains cease. Toward the south, the Sierra Nevada and 
Coast Ranges converge and unite forming a crescent- 
shaped chain that embraces the upper or southern end 
of the San Joaquin, separating it from that portion of 
the State designated as Southern California. 

Within this description, there is one vital factor of 
ereatest importance, a factor without which this valley 
could never have become a great productive area. 
Heading in the high ranges of the Sterra Nevada, having 
their sources within the remote regions of eternal snow, 
are rivers that flow into the valley, debouching on to 
the plains at points from thirty to forty miles apart. 
These six rivers of the south comprise one great system, 
the main drainage channel of which is the San Joaquin 
River. To the south of the San Joaquin, Kings River 
is the only stream the waters of which reach, and form 
To the north, the Merced, Tuol- 
umne, Stanislaus and Mokelumne all empty into the San 
Joaquin, which flows to the bay of San Francisco, and 
to the sea. During the season of rainfall these streams 
carry volumes of water drained from lower hill areas of 
the Sierra Nevada Range. While in the north the Sac- 
ramento River, with its numerous tributaries, forms the 
great drainage and water-way system of that portion 
commonly designated as the Sacramento Valley. Were 
these the sole water resources, the streams would be dry 
soon after the rains stopped. When the valley and lower 
hill regions are visited by rains, the higher mountains 
accumulate snow. 


a part of this system. 


With the coming of spring, the rains 
are done, but in the deep gorges and timber belts of the 
mountains snow has been falling, settling and solidify- 
ing all winter. Stored and held in these higher regions 
are nearly six thousand square miles of snow and ice 
upon which Nature does not draw until the beginning of 
the arid summer season. As summer’s warmth creeps 
up the range, the vast accumulations of snow are gradu- 
ally melted. The waters flow through the channels of 
the rivers to San Francisco Bay. Thus is brought to the 
valley, during its season of no rain, an abundance of 
needed water. Within this condition is found the one 
potential reason why the great inland valley is created 
an abiding place for people. 
HISTORICAL 

Let us picture the valley at a time when the waters 
of the six rivers flowed uninterrupted to the sea; at the 
season when the rains are about over. Throughout the 
vast area no plow has yet disturbed the land. So far as 
the eye can see there is an expanse of green plains, 
flanked on ‘the west by purple and emerald hills; on the 
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east by blue and white mountains. Splashes of vivid 
wild-flower colors enrich the level green stretches. In 
no country of the world is nature’s tribute to spring more 
gorgeous. As the season advances and the rain-given 
moisture evaporates from the earth, the verdure ripens. 
Very soon the brown and yellow hues of mature, un- 
watered vegetation prevail. Long, distant lines of dark 
timber mark the rivers where water oaks, sycamore and 
willows thrive in the moist areas. The broad expanses 
between the rivers are treeless, brown, dusty and dead; 
and so they remain until the revivifyimg rains come 
again. This was the San Joaquin Valley before the first 
white man saw it; and so it remained for several years 
after the coming of white men; for the first white man 
did not come seeking lands. Gold was the lure. True it 
is that a few, widely scattered settlers knew this land be- 
fore gold was discovered. Some farming was done in 
localities where moisture seeped from rivers. Cattle 
were pastured on the plains during the green season, and 
in the river bottoms during the dry period. The early 
Mexican settlers from the Coast Country, knew the value 
of the river lands and sought, before California became a 
part of the United States, to acquire large tracts by grant 
from the Mexican Government. The native Indians, who 
were here before all the rest, built their villages of brush 
or tule huts near the rivers. To all these people, and 
to the thousands who came later to dig gold, the potential 
possibilities of the valley remained, for a long time, un- 
known. When gold was discovered and people came in 
numbers, their work was in the hills. The settlements 
were not in the valley proper. As interest in mining be- 
gan to wane, some provident people turned toward the 
land. Before long a second and greater discovery was 
made. It was found that this arid land needed but one 
element to make it perennially productive; that one ele- 
ment was water available during the arid season. The 
waters of six rivers ran uninterrupted to the sea. The 
diversion and distribution of these waters were the only 
remaining problems. Irrigation had its beginnings. In 
the meantime, increasing numbers of people became 
interested in agriculture, and wheat growing became the 
prevailing industry. Grain crops were sown to mature 
under the influence of seasonal rains. Uncertainty of re- 
sults, impoverishment of soil through lax farming 
methods and continual cropping, together with the 
demonstrations made on watered lands, all urged the 
necessity of irrigation. With persistent enterprise, the 
first canals to be constructed were enlarged and extended. 
Wherever the water came, grain was superseded by more 
valuable production. Every year demonstrated adapta- 
bility of new and valuable crops. Variety of production 
seemed to be unlimited. Specialization in many varieties 
resulted in remarkable quality and surprising quantity. 
A few years of farming under irrigation fixed the destiny 
of this great valley. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the transformation of 
this valley. About forty-four years have passed since 
the iirst irrigation canals were constructed. During this 
period development and extension of irrigation have been 
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going on steadily. Water from each of the rivers has 
been diverted into canal systems. At the present time 
over one million acres of land are served with water 
from these streams. Rude dams and headworks that 
served during earlier years have been replaced by mod- 
ern structures of concrete and masonry. This work has 
ben done economically. The cost of original water rights 
has been, comparatively, very low, and the annual main- 
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CLIMATE 

In considering the climatic conditions that prevail in 
this inland valley we beg leave to suggest to those who 
are unacquainted with California—please discard most 
of your previous experience. Nature, in California, dis- 
regards many rules that are, elsewhere, regarded as fixed. 
North and South, as terms of geographical direction, are 
respected here, as elsewhere. Climatically, these terms 
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GRAIN FIELDS—THE FOUNDATION OF CALIFORNIA’S SUCCESS 


tenance cost correspondingly low. Underflow from the 
Sierra Nevada, together with the use of river water for 
irrigation, creates a ground supply that has been and is 
constantly being tapped by wells, from which water flows 
by hydrostatic pressure, or 1s pumped by electric or gas- 
engine power. Probably there is no other equal area 
within which Nature has provided a more abundant, or 
more conveniently distributed irrigation supply. The 
great inland valley stands today as an example io the 
world in the development and scientific use of irrigation. 


are entirely without honor. At the southern end of the 
San Joaquin Valley and at its northern boundary, like- 
wise at a point, in the interior of the State, two hundred 
miles north of that boundary, climatic conditions are 
practically the same. Go, however, from the sea coast 
east, across the Coast Range and across the valley to the 
summits of the Sierra Nevada, and nearly every sort of 
climate, from sub-tropie to arctic, will be encountered. 
The country to the west of the Coast Range possesses a 
delightfully equable climate. Over this range, in the 
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San Joaquin, there are wider ranges between the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. There is also noticeable absence 
of dampness that prevails along every sea coast. Very 
low percentages of humidity, especially during the sum- 
mer months, characterize the climate of the valley. With 
increasing altitudes in the Sierra Nevada, there are cor- 
respondingly increasing lower ranges of temperature, and 
increasing divergence between the temperatures of day 
and night. In the higher altitudes temperatures drop 
below freezing every night. During July, August and 
September, mid-day temperatures in the San Joaquin 
Valley range high. It is, however, interesting to note 
that increasing temperatures are nearly always accom- 
panied by decreasing percentages of humidity. Percep- 
tible heat is, therefore, very much less than that indicated 
by the thermometer. Men and animals perform the 
heaviest of farm work in the fields throughout the hot- 
test months of the year, entirely secure from the dangers 
that prevail in humid climates. Nights are refreshing ; 
especially so to those who sleep out of doors in the cool 
dry air. As for the winters in the valley, severe cold is un- 
known. There are occasional frosts at night; sufficient 
to drive sap toward the roots of fruit trees and vines dur- 
ing their brief period of dormancy. The foothills that 
border the valley on its eastern rim are remarkably free 
from frost. This region, including both the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys, is known as the thermal belt. 
Within this belt sub-tropical fruits thrive. Oranges 
ripen and are harvested during November, December and 
January. Toward the end of February or first of 
March, almonds and apricots blossom throughout the val- 
ley, followed closely by all the other fruit trees. 


RAINFALL 


The period from October to April includes the usual 
rainy season; The actual period of rains varies slightly in 
duration with different years. It should not be supposed, 
however, that rains continue steadily during this season. 
Occasionally there may be a week or more during which 
rainy weather may prevail. For the most part, duration 
of rain is from one to three days. Frequently the rains 
come at night, followed by days of bright sunshine. In 
the center of the valley the average annual rainfall is 
about nine inches. Between the center and northern 
boundary the average increases gradually but percep- 
tibly. With increasing altitude im the Sierra Nevada 
there is greatly increasing precipitation. Generally, the 
weather between rains is delightful. Especially is this 
true during the California spring which begins in 
February. The long period of drought during summer 
and fall makes possible the production of many valuable 
crops that otherwise, could not be made. Dried fruits 
and raisins are cured in the open sunshine. Crops of al- 
falfa hay are cut and cured, and grain is harvested with- 
out danger of damage. Figs, grapes, olives, oranges and 
other fruits that like a warm, dry climate thrive and 
mature to perfection. Building construction in fact any 
out of door work can be planned and carried out without 
interruption or delay on account of weather. Electrical 
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storms are not frequent. 
known. 


Tornadoes or cyclones are un- 


WINTER 

The annual dormant period of plant life is very short. 
Animals are not housed up during the winter. They 
feed in open pastures and continue to increase in weight. 
In no occupations are human activities circumscribed by 
long periods of enforced idleness on account of weather. 
The climate of California is unsurpassed. It offers ad- 
vantages not to be found elsewhere. People who live in 
the two great mland valleys enjoy California climate 
which means, all conditions considered, from season to 
season, and from year to year, more bodily comfort and 
less hardship than are found in most other parts of the 
world. The mountains or the sea coast are easily reached 
from any point in the valley. If temporary change is 
desired, it may be had in an infinite number of attrac- 
tive ways. 


IRRIGATIONAL PROGRESS 


Since the beginning of irrigation development the 
great inland valley of the State has been attracting peo- 
ple; people of foresighted judgment who have sought for 
themselves and their dependents the best that could be 
found. Following the period when wheat growing was a 
prime agricultural pursuit several enterprising individ- 
uals began ventures in the culture of fruits and grapes. 
Many of these efforts were on a large scale. Experience 
soon demonstrated a valuable fact. Soil and climatic 
conditions were such that with control of moisture and 
careful cultural methods a small piece of land could be 
made to yield large results. Since the demonstration of 
this fact, there has been a steady influx of people who 
have sought small farms. Large tracts within reach of 
canals were subdivided and taken by settlers in 10-, 20- 
and 40-acre pieces. This practice is responsible for the 
terms ‘‘Colonies’’ or ‘‘Colony Tracts’’ in use through- 
out the irrigated areas of California. The era of coloni- 
zation began shortly after the first railroad was con- 
structed through the valley. To be precise, it began in 
Fresno County where the first diversion of water from 
Kings River was accomplished. As the boundaries of 
irrigation development were reached by settlement, 
canals were extended. Success followed earlier efforts 
and the diversion of water from other rivers was under- 
taken. Every district brought under irrigation attracted 
settlers. One after another the irrigation enterprises of 
this valley have become factors in progress and increase 
of population. Profitable production begat wealth and 
commerce. Towns that were but tank stations grew to 
be cities and more towns sprung up. It has been a great 
transformation, typical of a western country possessing 
the potential attributes that attract the highest types of 
humanity. In the years of progress there has existed a 
spirit of helpful enterprise. People have labored for 
profits as people always will. There have been many who 
at personal sacrifice of time and money, have accom- 
plished much for the common good. Kindly and helpful 
natural environment has permitted development along 
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THE GRAIN FIELDS TRANSFORMED 


such varied lines that today, in variety and quality of 
agricultural and horticultural production the San Joa- 
quin Valley stands unsurpassed. Enumeration may be 
tedious but we may venture some contrasting examples. 
CROPS 

The deciduous varieties of fruits common to north- 
ern, semi-frigid climates grow side by side with such sub- 
tropical varieties as the orange, grape fruit, and lemon, 
the fig of Smyrna and the olive of Palestine. Vines 
from Spain, France and Italy find a home environment 
together with those native to our northern states. 
Cereal crops of Egypt and our native Indian corn thrive 
in adjoining fields. The palm, acacia and eucalyptus 
thrive together with the elm, maple and cone bearing 
trees, indigenous to alpine and far northern regions. 
Horticultural authorities have stated that the valley pro- 
duces all the known fruits of the world, excepting those 
of the mild tropics. The catalogs of nurserymen 
enumerate adapted importations from Japan, China, 


India, Persia, Turkey, Russia, Australia, Africa and all 
the European lands. Plant life from wintry climes 
seems to benefit by transferrence to this climate, as do 
people. The reason for extraordinary growth and pro- 
ductivity of trees and vines and the early maturing of 
fruit in this valley is found in the fact of large annual 
percentages of clear unobstructed sunlight. Water 
vapor in the atmosphere lessens actinic value of the 
sun’s rays. Hence in humid climates plant growth and 
perfect maturing of fruitage are retarded. In evidence 
of this fact we have a seeming climatic paradox. Citrus 
fruits ripen in this valley from four to six weeks earlier 
than at points near the coast, two hundred to three hun- 
dred miles south. In the realm of purely agricultural 
production we find the same wide diversity. | While 
large areas within irrigated districts are taken up by 
trees and vines there is yet a great deal of land used 
for grain. All of the commonly known cereal crops are 
grown extensively. Dry farming is practiced a great 
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deal but results are problematical, depending upon the 
amount and distribution of annual rainfall. Such crops 
as Indian corn, Egyptian corn, Kaffir corn, Egyptian 
wheat, rice and nearly every known variety of edible 
beans are irrigated and produced in perfection. <AI- 
falfa is the great forage crop. It grows luxuriantly, 
yielding heavy tonnage per acre. With widespread pro- 
duction of alfalfa, dairying has grown to be a promi- 
nent and very profitable industry throughout the val- 
ley. Vegetables in every known variety are grown, and 
fresh vegetables are had the year through. Aside from 
the wealth of agriculture and horticulture, lumbering is 
a prominent industry in the mountain regions. At many 
points flumes sixty to seventy-five miles long convey 
rough dimension lumber from mountain saw-mills to 
mills at transportation points in the valley. In the lower 
mountains and hills of the Sierra Nevada there are mines 
yet being profitably operated. Modern methods have 
made it possible to resume work in-ground that was 
abandoned in the old days. Throughout the mountains 
there are vast deposits of baser metals that will, beyond 
doubt, be utilized at some time. One of the greatest 
sources of wealth has resulted from the development of 
mineral oil. Located at Coalinga in the southwestern 
part and extending several miles along the base of the 
Coast Range, is one of the greatest producing oil fields 
of the world. The value of the annual production of 
erude oil in this field, exclusive of by-products, is about 
$10,000,000, outstripping that of any other single com- 
modity produced in the valley. The production of great 
quantities of cheap fuel has revolutionized power gen- 
erating systems and stimulated manufacturing through- 
out the Pacific Coast. To the foregoing list of diverse 
production may be added granite of exceptionally fine 
quality, as well as sandstone and other building stones. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 

The great inland valley is one immense valley extend- 
ing some 500 miles from Mt. Shasta on the north to 
Tehachapi on the south. The northern half, drained by 
the Sacramento River, is known as the Sacramento Val- 
ley, and that portion drained by the San Joaquin River 
is known as the San Joaquin Valley. 

In its relative geographical position, the San Joaquin 
Valley is fortunately situated. It occupies the center 
of California and lies between the two great centers of 
population in the State. San Francisco and adjacent 
territories about San Francisco Bay, have now a popu- 
lation of a million people. Los Angeles, city and county, 
together with cities of the south, have nearly as many 
more. In both of these localities, population is increas- 
ing rapidly. The local population of the valley is in- 
creasing in equally rapid ratio. There is therefore a 
constantly increasing demand for the commodities pro- 
duced. For example: in the distribution of dairy prod- 
uce, aside from that which is taken locally, the product 
from the southern half of the valley, goes to Los Angeles ; 
that from the northern half, to San Francisco. Either 
of these places would gladly take the entire valley out- 
put. So it is, also, with many other of the staple food 
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commodities. The valley has not, as yet, produced vol- 
ume sufficient to fill the immediate demand. With a 
large territory of proven adaptability, it is indicated that 
there is room for many more people to engage profitably 
in the production of these commodities, for which there 
is an ever increasing demand. Of course, this condition 
exists for staple food products. With green and dried 
fruits, table grapes, raisins and wines, the world is our 
market. The Panama Canal has already accelerated de- 
mand by reason of facility in shipments to remote points. 
Local transportation facilities are adequate. Besides two 
transcontinental lines of railway and numerous lateral 
lines, the valley has tidewater connection with San Fran- 
cisco Bay through the city of Stockton. Here, then, is 
an easily accessible portion of the earth’s surface that 
offers the widest diversity of promising opportunity and, 
as yet, uncrowded. With a population of about three 
hundred thousand, this territory produces and sells an- 
nually close to $150,000,000 worth of commodity. Its 
area 1s about equal to that of Italy, which has a popu- 
lation of over thirty millions. 

Considered generally, manufacturing has not, as yet, 
reached a prominent place in the industries of the val- 
ley. It has not kept quite up to the pace of increase in 
population and local demand. The city of Stockton is one 
of the principal manufacturing points in the State. Here 
are located some extensive plants making harvesting ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, traetion engines, pump- 
ing and dredging machinery. There are throughout 
the valley, packing houses, canneries and wineries. These 
are especially prominent in Fresno and Kings counties 
where the bulk of dried fruits and raisins are handled. 
Creameries are numerous and very generally distributed 
throughout the valley. Stanislaus County leads the other 
counties of the State in butter production; while Merced, 
Madera, Fresno, Kings and San Joaquin counties are 
among the heaviest dairy producers in the State. In to- 
tality, the production within the eight associated coun- 
ties of the valley, amounts to three-fifths of the entire 
production of California. 

The development of hydro-electric power has become 
an important factor in the material progress of the val- 
ley. Herein the snow-fed rivers from the Sierra Nevada, 
come again into prominence. At power stations located 
on these rivers that are a part of the San Joaquin drain- 
age system, there is generated and transmitted about 
70,000 horse power. But a small part of the available 
water power has been utilized. The rest remains to be 
developed as may meet the needs of an area within dis- 
tances of possible transmission. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SCHOOLS 

In its social organism, the San Joaquin Valley is made 
up of ranches, rural communities, colonies, villages, 
towns and cities. The list is given in the chronological 
order of the valley’s growth. From the least unit to 
the largest aggregate, all enjoy modern conditions. The 
telephone and rural mail delivery are adjuncts to nearly 
all country homes. A: great many have, also, electrie 
power and lighting facilities. The automobile has over- 
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DELTA LANDS AND 


come isolation which was formerly an objection to rural 
residence. It is indicated by the number of automobiles 
in use, that the people of the San Joaquin Valley appre- 
ciate the value of these machines, and, fortunately, can 
afford to use them. These people work. When it is de- 
manded of them, they work hard. In the time that they 
devote to work, they are not interrupted by hampering 
natural conditions. They know that industry in the 
right direction will bring a sure reward. Their reward 
consists of better pecuniary returns, less hardship and 
more comfortable leisure, than can be had in less favored 
localities. 

The public school system of the valley is the best that 
modern knowledge and methods can devise. No effort 
nor money are spared in bringing the schools, both coun- 
try and city, up to the highest standard. The courses 
afford complete preparation for college. High school 
pupils are admitted to the University of California (one 
of the largest in the world) upon accredited scholarship. 
Public library systems are extended from centers to coun- 
ty seats, to cover rural districts throughout the counties. 

A main concrete paved highway has been constructed 


THE FOOTHILLS 

through the length of both valleys. A complete system 
of roads connecting all points with this main highway 
is assured. In several localities this collateral system 
has been provided. 

Practical and material conditions, utilities, public 
and individual welfare, are of first importance in the 
consideration of any country. We would be neghgent, 
however, if we stopped here in this description. No lo- 
eality possessing only workaday conditions, can be re- 
garded as ideally attractive. 
A country that requires of its people con- 


Recreation is essential to 
happiness. 
stant practical effort, except during periods of enforecd 
idleness, is not an attractive place to lve. In propor- 
tion to the time required for normal accomplishment, the 
people of these valleys can afford more leisure than is 
ordinarily possible in many other localities. With this 
possibility, there are extraordinary opportunities for rec- 
If one, in a country district, tires of quietude, 
the attractions of cosmopolitan cities are within easy 
reach. The hunter or the angler may find the best of 
sport close at hand. 
the Sierra Nevada is a wonderland unexcelled in the 


reation. 


To the lover of scenic grandeurs, 
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world. Among these mountains are nature wonders, 
wholly unique, that in so far as known, do not exist any- 
where else. Here, on the western slopes of the range, at 
altitudes of from five thousand to seven thousand feet, 
the giant Sequoia trees grow—trees that are over thirty 
feet in diameter and over three hundred feet high—trees 
that scientists declare are the oldest lving things on 
earth. In the heart of the Sierra is Yosemite, Nature’s 
supreme marvel of sculptured architecture; a wonder- 
land where stupendous miracles in granite are combined 
with meadow gardens of blossoming verdure. Here are 
the highest waterfalls in the world. Here thousands of 
people find, every year, rest and recuperation. Yosemite 
is the grand canyon of the Merced River. The Tuolumne 
flows through Hetch-Hetchy, another of the great gorges 
of the Sierra. The San Joaquin River has its sources 
among mountains fourteen thousand feet high. The can- 
yon of Kings River and the region about it, rivals any- 
thing else in the world in precipitous heights and depths 
of granite rocks and in magnificent forests. The sea 
coast of California, with its beautiful beaches and nu- 
merous resorts, offers attractions that draw thousands 
every year. All of these things are easily accessible from 
the San Joaquin Valley; and all of these things are en- 
joyed by its people. 


SETTLERS NEEDED 


The unoccupied spaces in this valley, surrounded by 
helpful natural environment, and all that has been added 
by progress and development, are awaiting the coming 
of more people. There will be found here opportunity 
for human activity in manifold diverse fields. The pres- 
ent age is one of strenuous endeavor. In every land and 
every life there are obstacles to overcome. The people 
who live in the great valley believe that they encounter 
here fewer obstacles and more benefits than they have 
found elsewhere. They believe that it is a good place to 
live. 

The foregoing description is intended to be general 
in its scope. Specifie localities are mentioned, but only 
as they are related to the entire valley. No attempt has 
been made to go into details regarding specific localities 
as to their special adaptabilities or opportunities. The 
earnest inquirer, contemplating residence in the great 
inland valley, will wish to know in detail what oppor- 
tunities there may be in the different localities and in 
the different lines of industry that are possible within 
these localities. Each county that is an integral part of 
the Valley Counties Association has prepared books set- 
ting forth in detail the results obtained through actual 
practice in the different industries of their localities. 
Within these books will be found figures covering aver- 
age and specific individual returns and results. These 
books are designed to furnish detailed information to 
any who may become interested in the valley as a place 
of opportunity. In so far as it is possible to depict, by 
word and picture, the actual existing conditions, these 
books are most valuable to the investigating inquirer. 

It is hoped, however, that the people who become in- 
terested in the Sacramento or the San Joaquin Valley 
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and who are impelled to investigate it as a possible place 
of residence, will go farther than the reading of descrip- 
tive matter. 

Every effort has been made to convey an impression 
based upon the actual conditions. The investigator will 
find, however, that no written description can fully con- 
vey the impressiveness of this great valley and its re- 
sources. A personal visit with sufficient time for obser- 
vation, will be the most satisfying method of investiga- 
tion. 


THE EASTERN SHORE 


For convenience now this coast country may be made 
to include the east side of the bay, Contra Costa and Ala- 
meda counties. Contra Costa means ‘‘over against the 
coast,’’ and fronts the bay shore down nearly to Berke- 
ley. It has many small delightful valleys, and, like Ala- 
meda County, is closely related to the market center of 
the State. These two counties have an exceptionally fine 
climate and much very rich soil. It is a region destined 
to become the kitchen garden of the bay cities, and will 
justify the high prices at which some of the farm lands 
are already held. Alameda has the extensive Livermore 
Valley, and nearer in toward the bay a wide alluvial re- 
gion very attractive to the truck-farmer and the orchard- 
ist. Much land down the east shore of the bay is yet to 
be reclaimed from the tides and made productive, but 
the two counties mentioned might well have a chapter, 
so important are they in location and in soil, climate and 
productions. The settler will find no more attractive 
counties in the State, not even in Southern California, 
in point of climate, and none more promising. Alameda 
County has Oakland and Berkeley for its chief cities, and 
its situation will make the whole county a suburb full of 
the country homes of those who do business in the bay 
cities. 

Contra Costa has a long bay frontage and is develop- 
ing manufacturing industries of many kinds. 


SAN MATEO COUNTY 


This is first traversed as we go south from San Fran- 
cisco, a region so close to the city yet so quiet and park- 
like that it was early pre-empted for palatial country 
homes. It is a region of great beauty and a place for 
residence rather than for farms. It is full of growing 
towns. 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


This is sometimes called the richest valley in Cali- 
fornia. Its proximity to San Francisco, its fine climate 
and rich soil, made it a favored region from the first. It 
begins well up toward the city limits, lymg along the 
lower arm of the bay and widening as we go south. It is 
sheltered continuously by mountain ridges from ocean 
winds, and is free from excessive heat in summer and 
from low temperatures in winter. The valley is about 70 
miles long, and has an average width of nearly 15 miles. 
The soil is dark, often black, loamy, in places gravelly, 
and is very productive. It is drained by a number of 
streams, which have a diminished flow in summer, the 
smaller ones disappearing, sinking as they approach the 
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valley. This augments the subterranean supply, and ar- 
tesian wells are numerous all over the valley at from 60 
to 100 feet. 

The seed farms of this valley add to its beauty, mak- 
ing it resemble a Persian carpet of many colors when the 
flower fields are in bloom. 

Flower and vegetable seed-growing have steadily in- 
creased its acreage until now the Eastern seed houses are 
largely supplied from this State. The seeds are ripened 
under climatic conditions which give them perfect vi- 
tality. 

The chief interest of the valley is fruit, and it is bet- 
ter known perhaps for its prunes than for the Lick Ob- 
servatory or the Stanford University. Its great orchard 
wealth makes it a delightful place of residence, and its 
Blossom Festival shows the visitor from one point 125 
square miles of bloom. San Jose is the chief city. 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 


West of the Santa Clara Valley is Santa Cruz County, 
across the Santa Cruz Mountains. It is a small county, 
40 miles long by about half as wide, with a curving shore 
corresponding to the curve of the mountain line. Its val- 
leys are rich, its average rainfall 25 inches, and its ¢li- 
mate remarkable for its evenness. The wide, high, grassy 
plateaus near the coast constitute fine grazing and dairy 
lands, and the county produces hay, grain, potatoes, the 
whole range of cereals, all kinds of fruit, including the 
lemon, and fine grapes and small fruits. The apple grown 
in the little Pajaro Valley is superior. It is commonly 
said that this is not an apple country, but the best proof 
is the apple itself. The Bellflower and Newtown Pippins 
from this little valley go to Germany, England, Scotland, 
South Africa and Australia. The Pajaro Valley has but 
45,000 aeres, but exports an average of nearly 4,000 cars 
of apples a year. The fogs and sea winds, which come 
in across Monterey Bay make the climate for the apple, 
and soil cultivation do the rest. Crops are generally sold 
on the trees before maturing. Vast quantities of berries 
are also grown here. 


SAN BENITO COUNTY 
Across another ridge of mountains to the east lies 
the sheltered county of San Benito, having two fine val- 
leys, the Hollister and the San Juan. The first is really 
a continuation of the Santa Clara Valley. The soil is 
moist, a deep, rich alluvium or sediment, hght and loamy, 
and there are perhaps 20,000 acres in this one valley. 
The San Juan Valley was early settled, and is rich in 
soil and delightful in the temper of its seasons. The 
county raises grain, hay, fruit and garden seeds. Great 
seed farms, as noted elsewhere, are found in these coast 
valleys, which supply the large houses of the East. Thou- 
sands of acres here grow vegetable and flower seeds. 
The county is remarkable for the quality and volume 
of its hay, and, fittingly, is now raising good stock, and 
deeply engaged in making butter and cheese, and in 
planting orchards and vineyards. It is a good country. 


THE SALINAS VALLEY 


Going back to the main line, we are in the Salinas 
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Valley, a long, fertile valley of 100 miles and having 
about 550,000 aeres. <A great wheat field once, to wheat 
is now added barley, and to barley fields the dairy and 
general farm. Sugar-beets are largely grown, and po- 
tatoes and hay. Grain is still a large product. The rain- 
fall is from 15 to 18 inches, irrigation is feasible for much 
of the land, but dependence is chiefly upon the clouds; 
irrigation is Increasing, but land is held in large tracts, 
and there are many renters. Money is made in grain 
when conditions are favorable, and the table lands will 
long be given to cereals, but the black soils of the valley 
will presently be given to better crops and farmed in 
a better way. Fruits do well in many places; part of 
the wonderful apple valley of Pajaro is in this county, 
and hardly separable from this valley. There are rich 
farms, schools, churches, villages, the prosperous county- 
seat of Salinas, good transporation facilities and ready 
access to good markets. Few regions of the State offer 
better opportunities for the settler than the rich Salinas 
Valley. The great Del Monte Hotel is in this region, and 
Monterey, Pacific Grove and Carmel-by-the-Sea are resort 
towns with the most equable of climates and great beauty 
of situation. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 


This, The Garden of the Bishop, is what the county 
of San Luis Obispo has been called, being the seat of one 
of the old Missions. It is a region of vast grain fields, 
big stock ranches, fine dairies and increasing orchards. 
The valleys are small, mere pockets in the hills, save 
the upper Salinas, which is a large basin rising into roll- 
ing hill lands and plains. Much of it is an oak park, 
and very beautiful, but not suited for small farms. It is 
a land of summer-fallow, where grain is grown and the 
farmer requires a good acreage. But the lands are low 
in price and the climate superior. 

On the coast side of the mountains is a stretch of 80 
miles of fine dairy land, the region being rich in native 
grasses. These are nourished by the sea mists and heavy 
rainfall of the immediate coast. Wharves and landings 
admit trading steamers, which take off all the surplus 
produce. 

There is much mineral wealth in the county, and 
pipe-lnes from the great oil districts of the San Joa- 
quin Valley and from the Santa Maria Valley deliver oil 
for shipment at Port San Luis. This is the greatest oil 
port on the Coast. 

The rainfall part of the county is not sufficient for 
general farming, but the county as a whole produces 
good crops. There are many streams, and irrigation will 
be introduced wherever possible. 

Wonderful mineral springs are at Paso Robles, and 
a great tourist hotel is connected with one of the finest 
establishments for the remedial uses of water, outside 
of Europe. 

The Santa Ysabel is an old Spanish grant, now a fine 
modern dairy ranch with Holstein cows. <A lake of min- 
eral water is here, from springs pouring out 600,000 gal- 
lons a day. 
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The valley of Arroyo Grande has seed farms that send 
their product to every part of the East. Sugar-beets, 
beans and potatoes are also grown. 


This is a good county, and affords room for many 
more profitable farms. It is traversed by the Southern 
Pacific and has a local road. 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 


Santa Barbara County is mountainous, but the north- 
ern section contains four valleys of much importance. 
In the Santa Ynez and Los Alamos cereals are the chief 
product. Lompoc Valley was early colonized by Eastern 
or Middle West people, and is a prosperous agricultural 
and orchard region. The sea is nine miles away, and 
the climate is delightful. 

The Santa Maria Valley is much the largest and most 
populous. It has about 400 square miles, and is capable 
of supporting ten times the present population. On its 
southern border are great oil-fields producing yearly mil- 
lions of barrels of crude oil. There has never been a 
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crop failure, and it has no disadvantages which time will 
not cure. 

The county produces beets, potatoes, beans, onions, 
olives, lemons, walnuts, mustard seed, dairy products 
and apricots. Santa Barbara is the chief city, and known 
over half the world for its fine climate. It is the winter 
home of many people from the East and from England. 
Fronting it are the Channel Islands, and between them 
and the shore is a quiet stretch of water. 

In a broad way this constitutes the coast country, but 
scarcely hints its great charm of climate or its wealth 
of products. It is thought that three-fifths of the prunes 
of California and three-fourths of its apples are grown 
in this stretch of country. Beet-sugar, flour, wheat, bar- 
ley, hay, garden seeds, oil, bituminous rock, asphaltum, 
cement, lime, coal, live stock, butter and cheese, fruits, 
berries, vegetables, beans, olive-oil, walnuts are the prod- 
ucts of this coast country. All this will expand as water 
is supplied and intensive culture takes the place of whole- 
sale farming and population multiplies. Climatically 
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it is a region equally charming with that of the famous 
South Coast of France. This is a statement which will 
bear the test of the closest scrutiny. For residence for 
health, and for comfort in the field and the real delight 
of the farmer’s outdoor life, there is nothing better on 
the planet. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The region best known, and usually referred to as 
Southern California, is not larger than the State of Dela- 
ware, or about one-third as large as the Sacramento Val- 
ley. It is substantially the orange country of the South, 
and includes a part of Los Angles County, a small corner 
of huge San Bernardino County, one end of Riverside 
County and a part of little Orange County. Upon this 
small territory the fame of California climate and pro- 
ductions chiefly rests. If you want to know why, the 
answer can be put in one word. The East has “‘dis- 
covered’’ this part of California—has invested in it, has 
made it a winter playground, has found its farm life 
profitable and fascinating. Visitors to the number of 
40,000 or 50,000 come here every season; so many have 
decided to stay that the rapid development of the country 
has surprised even Californians. 


DESERT TO GARDEN 


It was virtually a desert; it has been made a garden. 
Indifferent grazing lands and grain lands that sold from 
$50 down to $2.50 an acre have been sold for $500 up 
to $2,500 an acre. In no country of the world can one 
so well see the transformation wrought by water and cul- 
tivation as here. If the settler thinks the dry fields of 
the great agricultural area we have been overlooking un- 
promising, we can assure him that this region of the 
South looked more so. What has been done to make this 
land a paradise of beauty, of comfort, of commonplace 
opulence, can be done along the foothills of the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys in orange-culture, and can 
be done in diversified farm products on 10,000,000 acres 
of California lands not fully occupied north and south. 
Do not expect some climatic secret here which is not 
found elsewhere in California. The change wrought here 
in a few years has been due to irrigation and the small 
farm. A like transformation is going on in a thousand 
loealities, but more slowly for lack of numbers. These 
sections have equal advantages with the South, but set- 
tlers have not found it out. The great body of agricul- 
tural and horticultural California is a unit in point of 
climate, but the East has not yet ‘‘discovered’’ it. 


ORANGE GROVES 


Of course there is here a specialized farm life. Part 
of the fascination of the South is orange growing. It is 
a clean, compact, beautiful and profitable kind of farm 
life. It takes strong hold of the imagination. It interests 
city people; it appeals to the business man who must rest 
and get into the country; it grips the rich man who, 
building a fine home in a delightful climate, wants some- 
thing to do. The poor man who ean only buy ten acres 
of land, denies himself and economizes for five or six 
years while his trees are growing, and then has an in- 
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come of from $1,000 to $3,000 for the rest of his life. If 
his grove cost him after six years $750 an acre, it 1s worth 
$1,500 an acre, so that he has made a good investment. 
Many have grown their own trees from the seed, budded 
them, planted them, cultivated between rows the vege- 
tables, made ends meet for some hard years, and then gone 
to live on ‘‘ Easy Street.’’ 

The acreage of citrus fruits in bearing is about 60,000, 
and the gross value of the crop easily $30,000,000. That 
is to say, about 6,500 families owning from 5 to 20 acres 
of oranges have an income of $500 an acre. Many exceed 
this; some fall below it. Orange growing requires skill, 
good judgment, watchfulness, but it has insured for many 
years for the skillful grower a comfortable income in the 
midst of much beauty of surroundings, and in a better 
climate than that of Italy. The rapid development of 
this southern country has been phenomenal, and there is 
more than tourists and climate to explain it. Back of it 
all, and the chief explanation of it all, is a country of 
definite and positive productive power. Land values are 
high, and the water-supply at present fairly limited to 
the area now under cultivation.. There is here a large 
leisure class, and opulent settlers have bought and 
planted orange groves, but they have no advantage which 
the men of energy and small means can not share with 
them on equal terms. The men whose work is now de- 
lightful and whose income invites to luxurious living, 
whose homes front on fine boulevards or who live in cities 
close by their orange groves, were many of them poor 
men at the outset. They came into a land that seemed 
to offer nothing but climate and scenery, and what they 
have done can still be done here in exceptional places, 
and generally in other localities. For Southern Califor- 
nia, with its beautiful homes and high average prosperity, 
is but an object-lesson, an example of what can be done 
elsewhere over large areas of this wonderful State. 


WIDER RANGES OF FARM LIFE 


Only a fraction of Southern lands is devoted to 
oranges and other citrus fruits. The real Southern Cali- 
fornia has much diversified farm life. It begins about 
Santa Barbara with walnut groves and olive orchards 
and vegetable gardens, and includes oranges and lemons. 
Farther south are extensive bean fields and orchards of 
prunes, peaches, apricots and a large district producing 
walnuts almost exclusively. 

The production of lima beans is a large industry in 
Ventura County. About eight million pounds are 
shipped annually, the yield being from 20 to 25 sacks 
per acre, worth in the market from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
sack. 


RICH VALLEYS 


Here is the Santa Clara Valley of the South, reaching 
down to the sea and drained by the lttle turbulent Santa 
Clara River. It has much rich farming land, many or- 
chards and oranges, and lower down the valley a great 
sugar factory and wide stretches of sugar-beets. Nearer 
Los Angeles and running into the borders of the city is 
the San Fernando Valley, once given to wide wheat fields, 
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now to orchards of olives and to various farm products, 
as well as cereals. 

The San Gabriel Valley eastward from the city is 
rich and beautiful, with high priced lands and varied 
products. Southward from Los Angeles and quite open 
to the sea is the walnut country of Santa Ana, Anaheim, 
Fullerton and Whittier. The walnut is a native of Persia, 
and a walnut grove ranks next to an orange grove in 
dignity, beauty and profit. The trees are a little slower 
mm coming to bearing, and the grower must reckon ten 
years of waiting. But planted 50 feet apart, there is 
room for inter-culture for about six years, which reduces 
the final cost. 

Near the coast are great fields of celery on peat 
lands. The crop goes East in the late fall, and represents 
a large and prosperous industry. 

DRY LANDS 

Going down the coast we touch a large territory of 

dry lands given to grain and farmed in a careless way, 


producing light crops, but farmed as elsewhere in large 
tracts of hundreds and of thousands of acres, by indi- 
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vidual owners or renters. 


Back of San Diego, and a few 
points higher up the coast, are small bodies of irrigated 
land outside of the citrus orchards, which are extensive. 
There are a great many small valleys very beautiful and 
productive, many of which have streams or are supplied 
with water. A movement,is organized at San Diego to 
colonize lands for intensive culture, with a very small 
farm unit. 

San Diego, in the county of San Diego, has a popula- 
tion of 50,000 people; is a ‘‘port of ecall’’ with a good 
harbor, and will be one of the large cities of the South. 
It has a good, but not large, tillable back country, but 
will make the most of its small valleys, and make them 
ideally productive by careful and wise cultivation. In 
time the region back of the city will be very beautiful 
with homes, orchards and vineyards. Irrigation will 
always tend to make a region beautiful by high culti- 
vation. 


In the Julian and Smith mountains superior apples 
are grown, and there is money in this crop wherever it 
ean reach the hungry market. In all the region above 
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and back of the city of San Diego there is room for the 
thrifty and enterprising settler. 

This is true of all the region we have skimmed over 
here in this Edenland of the South, but the man who is 
looking in this direction must remember that, as popula- 
tion makes land values, and population here has been 
rapidly increasing for years, an investment now means 
substantial capital. But this is balanced generally by the 
returns. It is worth looking into more fully than we can 
in these pages, and the inquirer can easily “‘post’’ him- 
self by writing to Boards of Trade in the various cities 
of the South. 

IMPERIAL VALLEY 


This valley is a part of the great Colorado Desert in 
the southeast corner of the State. It was a region of 
drought and barrenness in which only a few Indians 
roamed, finding scanty subsistence by a rude kind of 
agriculture in spots along the river moistened by over- 
flow. In January, 1901, no white man was in this val- 
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ley. In January, 1903, there were 2,000 settlers. A year 
and a half later the number had mounted to 7,000. Today 
there are 20,000 people, with six towns, a railroad, an 
electric line, electric light and power, hotels, banks, opera- 
houses, schools and churches and 275,000 acres under 
cultivation. The area of irrigable land is 700,000 acres 
and the valley embraces 1,000,000 acres in California, 
and 700,000 more in Mexico. It is delta land, the work 
of the great Colorado River. Its depth is very great, 
and the quality of the soil so fine, so loose and loamy, so 
free over wide areas from any excess of injurious salts, 
as to be a farmer’s joy and pride. Nothing has been 
lacking this half-century or more, but somebody with 
courage to put water on this desert. 

The Laguna Dam, which regulates waterflow above 
Yuma for the canals of the Yuma Project, one of the 
Government’s great irrigation plants, will tend to make 
the river safe for this section, and the further diversion 
of water for irrigation up the river will eliminate danger 
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from overflow. It is part of the new policy of the Gov- 
ernment to safeguard the settler as far as possible from 
damage by flood-waters, and the Colorado will be kept 
in bounds and made to serve. 


The water of the Colorado, appropriated and con- 
trolled by the California Development Company, is suf- 
ficient to irrigate the acreage in California and as much 
more below the Mexican line. This company has the first 
right of diversion. Government records, covering a period 
of ten years, show a mean annual discharge of the river 
to be 15 times as great in volume as that used today to 
irrigate the immense acreage now in farms. This is the 
first question in the desert, water, and the permanence 
of the supply. The rest is climate. The heat is too dry 
to be oppressive in the hottest months; men work in the 
field without danger; three-fourths of the year the 
weather is pleasant and the winters are delightful. The 
absence of rain means the absence of mud, and the 
winters are not cold. Vegetation is scarcely interrupted. 
The valley is no longer ‘‘desert,’’ and as the traditional 
heat of the region was due to the absence of vegetation, 
ereen fields and the foliage of trees are working a great 
change. As orchards and shade trees by the roadside 
multiply, and the area of green fields and vineyards ex- 
pands, the heat will be modified and the whole region 
will become a vast and beautiful oasis. 


Given water for irrigation, a soil rich with stored 
energies which foster plant growth, and a temperature 
which stimulates development, you are prepared for the 
startling change which a few years have produced. The 
crops that are raised here are almost unbelievable— 
the growth of trees by the canals, of fruit-trees in the 
fields, the early bearing of vines and the precocity of all 
kinds of plant life. Alfalfa seems to enjoy getting down 
into the silt, and has its roots quickly buried 10 feet 
below the surface; cantaloupes run riot, and the first 
planting made fortunes for the sagacious ones; onions 
are a good crop, and 60 to 75 cars were produced this 
year, the growers receiving two cents per pound. Broom 
corn matures perfectly and the yield is large. Over two 
tons of millet were grown to the acre after a crop of 
barley had been harvested. Cabbage for export will be 
largely grown. Oranges are showing well, and dates will 
probably be extensively grown. There are large fields 
of asparagus, and this will be a profitable crop. The 
dairy promises good returns, and the production of al- 
falfa, barley and hogs is already large. Grapes are ready 
for market as early as May, and are shipped successfully 
to New York, bringing fancy prices for the grower. Figs 
ripen several weeks ahead of the same crop in other lo- 


ealities. 
COTTON GROWING 


Cotton has been tried out very fully for several years, 
with the result that 15,000 acres were planted in 1910. 
It is now certain that a new industry is fully established, 
the short staple upland cotton producing a good com- 
mercial fiber, and the first planting by men knowing 
little of the industry has produced a bale and a_ half 
per acre. Something has been learned about irrigating 
and planting the seed, and it is believed that the output 
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per acre will be increased. The growing season lasts 
from March to December and the cotton is uniform in 
staple and color. The heat and dryness of the air will 
probably keep out the boll weevil. 

At Yuma, Egyptian, or long staple cotton, has been 
successfully grown, and Yuma is in the same general 
climatic belt as Imperial Valley. 

A feature of the valley is the success of poultry. Great 
herds of turkeys range the alfalfa fields, largely caring 
for themselves. 


Everywhere are homes and growing crops, vineyards 
and orchards, and the miracle of irrigation is transform- 
ing what seemed but waste lands, and making one of the 
great producing centers of the world. 

There is no public land in the area now supplied 
with water, and land can only be had by buying from 
private owners at current prices. 


Land values are shifting constantly, but crops and 
produce of the lands are selling at good prices, and the 
income from lands would justify a higher valuation than 
is being placed on them. The opportunities for settlers 
are still good and the area of tillable lands will steadily 
widen as the canal system is extended. The days of ex- 
periment have gone by and the miracle of irrigation is 
here before the eye. 


SOME DESERT NEIGHBORS 


On the main line of the Southern Pacific is Coachella 
Valley, a dozen miles wide by perhaps 20 long. Here 
the desert again is green. Water spouts up from artesian 
fountains and another oasis is spreading. The higher 
sections are watered by pumps. There is thought to be 
water enough for the entire valley. If so it will be a 
closely settled and well-tilled valley. There are four 
towns in this valley—Indio, Coachella, Thermal and 
Mecca. At the latter place the Agricultural Department 
has long had a date garden, seeking to determine the fit- 
ness of this desert for this special fruit and to test vari- 
eties. There seems little doubt but that California will 
add dates to its long lst of foreign fruits. The earliest 
fruit and vegetable section in the United States is here 
in the delta of the Colorado. Both Indio and Coachella 
are below the sea level, as is also a part of the Imperial 
Valley. 


At Yuma the Government is about ready to turn 
water on a large acreage on both sides of the river. The 
Yuma Valley in Arizona has long been cultivated, but 
with intermittent water supply and, under the splendid 
provisions for watering these lands, now about com- 
pleted by Government engineers, there will be here a 
commercial city to which a large farm area will be tribu- 
tary. There is a considerable acreage on the California 
side, and water is ample to cover all the available lands. 
Plans are projected for watering limited areas farther 
up the river and the outlook is that verdure will take the 
place of barrenness for many miles along this turbulent 
stream, and that productive farms will be cut out of the 
desert to supply the mining regions up as far as the 
Needles. The opportunity to get a valuable holding is 
here exceptionally good. 
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The old prejudice against the desert is gone, and now 
it is only a question of water and capital to develop it. 
Then the desert puts on another face. The interested 
settler will do well to write to such points as El Centro, 
Imperial County; to Coachella and Yuma for details 
which can not be given here. 
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and vegetables, with fruit of many kinds, wine grapes, 
walnuts and berries. This county produces superb 
apples. 

Sonoma Valley is about 20 miles long by 8 miles 
wide, with a deep rich soil. 

Petaluma Valley hes to the west of Sonoma, and is a 





MORTGAGES FLEE FROM COWS, ALFALFA AND HOGS 


NORTH COAST AND MOUNTAIN VALLEYS 


The counties north of San Francisco Bay are im- 
portant enough to claim the attention of the dairyman, 
the vineyardist, the fruit-grower and also the general 
farmer. 

The first is Marin. Small, with a limited area of 
tillable land, but a fine dairy section and close to the 
market at San Francisco. It produces good apples and 
has a moist, cool climate. 


INLAND VALLEYS 


Sonoma County is one of the best agricultural coun- 
ties in the State, and having a good rainfall, irrigation 
is not practiced. The products are corn, hay, grain, hops 


region widely celebrated for its poultry. Whole hill 
slopes are white with leghorns. The business is profit- 
able where managed by experts. 

Russian River Valley is narrow, but fertile, and 
reaches far up into Mendocino County. Its lower 
stretches claim many summer visitors from the bay 
region, and the hills are full of campers. 

Napa Valley was early settled and widely known as 
‘‘Napa the Beautiful,’’ excursions from San Francisco 
being a feature for many years. It is about 35 miles 
long by from one to five miles wide, and full of farms, 
orchards and vineyards. The Napa River is a tidal stream 
and boats run to Napa City. The county is noted for its 
vineyards and for its fine climate and mineral springs. 
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Lake County is reached through Napa or Sonoma, an 
inland, inter-mountain county, very sunny, very dry, 
very beautiful with mountains and valleys and lakes and 
celebrated for its many fine mineral springs. Big Valley, 
Potter Valley and others are rich farming regions. Rail- 
roads are projected, but. as yet unbuilt. Mendocino, 
Humboldt and Del Norte counties are directly on the 
coast, and constitute chiefly the great redwood forest 
wealth of the State. 

The rainfall is ample for crop production and in the 
mild air crops are prodigious. Mendocino has many 
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dairies, large stock interests, many small valleys and 
growing orchards. Wool is a large product. Eel River 
is a fine rich valley, with its outlet in Humboldt County. 
The Ukiah Valley is best known. The predominant in- 
terest of all this region is lumbering. Humboldt County 
has a fine harbor and on it the growing city of Eureka. 

The whole north coast is benefited by the completion 
of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad, which now con- 
nects this region with San Francisco. 

Humboldt County has a fine harbor and shelters much 
shipping. In the north, Siskiyou County has much farm 
and grazing land and a number of fine valleys. Scott 
and Shasta valleys have long been occupied. Butte Valley, 
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embracing about 40,000 acres, has been a grazing country, 
but is now being settled by farmers. A colony of Dun- 
kards is well established, and a colony of Mennonites has 
recently purchased a large tract. These religious people 
are farmers, thrifty and simple in their habits, and are 
desirable citizens. 

The soil of Butte is rich, the climate mild but bracing, 
and all cereals save corn, and all the hardy vegetables 
and fruits do well. Apples will be grown and the dairy 
will flourish. There are several growing towns. The 
elevation is about 4,000 feet. The Southern Pacific is 
pushing a line through the Klamath Falls country which ~ 
will connect with the present line far up in Oregon. This 
traverses the Butte Valley, and opens up the irrigated 
lands about Klamath Falls, where the Government is 
building a great irrigation plant. 

The western slope of the Sierra is from 40 to 70 
miles wide and 500 miles long. The old mining coun- 
ties along this slope have many farms and towns and 
some delightful valleys. Up to 5,000 feet the winters 
are not cold, and at 1,500 feet snow rarely falls. <A 


home with mountain people, farmers, fruit-growers, 
miners, stockmen, lumbermen has much to recommend it 
and the cheaper lands and lighter air of the region make 
it attractive for many. Schools and churches are every- 
where. 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

The northern coast and the elevated valleys of the 
Sierras have a bracing climate, delightful summers, but 
a sharper winter air than in the body of agricultural 
California, yet still Californian in its mildness. They 
are the outlying regions, having generally a prosperity 
of their own and a moderate growth of population and 
of real estate values. 
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TEMPERATURE, RAINFALL AND SNOWFALL IN EACH COUNTY IN 1914. 


(Compiled from the Report of the United States Weather Bureau, San Francisco.) 






































tee Gouge: | Elevation, Temperature | Rainfall, | Snowfall, 
| Observation Station Feet : | | Inches | Inches 
| Highest | Lowest | 
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*County seat. When there is no observation station at the county seat some other station is given. There is no observation station in Contra Costa, 
Kings, Napa, San Mateo or Sutter counties. In the last named the figures for Yuba may be accepted as correct, as Marysville is on the opposite side of 
the river. The snowfall in the mountains is more or less heavy; it rarely falls in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. At Summit, in Placer County, 
361.5 inches of snow fell, and at Tamarack, in Alpine County, 286 inches of snow were recorded in 1914. : 

Summary for the year 1914: Probably not in a decade have weather conditions given such general satisfaction as during the year 1914. The rainfall 
was above normal and was very well distributed both as to time and place; there were few frosts, and very little damage resulted. The rainfall was 
unusually heavy in the winter, and floods caused considerable damage in the north in January and in the south in February. Bridges were washed away, 
towns were flooded and railroad traffic demoralized. The winter and early spring months were very warm, and vegetation was from three to four weeks 
earlier than usual. December was the coldest month since State records were begun in 1897. The winter snowfall was the heaviest in years. It was well 
packed and melted slowly, yielding a plentiful supply of water for all purposes through the summer months. 
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S THE source of the raw materials of food, 
clothing and shelter for the world the soil occu- 
pies a position of unique importance to man and 

animals, which, if comparisons were not odious, would 
place it paramount to all other interests of mankind. 
While, however, the conservation of all the soil’s re- 
sources has received but scant attention, the significance 
thereof is much more fully appreciated and comprehend- 
ed than its nature, variation and mode of functioning 
as such indispensable factor in our existence. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that my readers are fully aware of the 
overwhelming importance of the soil to the material 
welfare—if nothing more—of the human family, I shall 
not go into a discussion of the economic phases of the 
subject, but shall confine myself to some interesting dis- 
cussion with reference to the nature of soils, particular- 
ly of Calfornia soils. I shall attempt, moreover, to 
bring out as popularly and as clearly as I can how a 
soil’s nature, in the broader sense of that term, is re- 
lated to the kind and quantity of crops which it can 
produce and other factors concerned with the produc- 
tion of a fertile soil or with the maintenance of such. 
THE TEXTURE AND STRUCTURE OF SOILS 

As may appear obvious, the soil is not a solid mass 
of rock particles, but one in which the spaces about the 
particles are of considerable size. This total pore-space 
as it is called, will vary from 40 per cent in the coarser 
sands to 60 per cent in the finest silts and clays. In 
other words on the average every acre foot of soil in 
depth is only one-half solid material, the balance being 
empty space. For optimum conditions with respect to 
the plant’s air and moisture supply, half of such open 
space should be filled with water and half with air. 
The air and water supply of soils is therefore in con- 
siderable degree regulated by the ‘‘texture of the soil,”’ 
as it is called, and by which we mean the mechanical 
composition thereof. This mechanical composition is 
determined by separating a soil into the various amounts 
of each of its component sizes of soil grains. It must 
be remarked here, however, that another factor besides 
pore-space and even more markedly than the latter, 


regulates the water supply. This factor is the total 
surface of the soil particles within the soil. While pore- 
space, as we have seen, varies relatively little between 
the coarsest and the finest soils, the surface is enor- 
mously different between them. Water is not only 
spread over the surfaces of these particles, but a larger 
surface means usually a greater retention of water, and 
since water serves to dissolve off the minerals from the 
surfaces of soil particles and yields them as food to the 
roots of plants, we can readily see the important re- 
lationship of the internal surface of a soil to its fertility. 

In this connection we are brought to consider soil 
structure as distinguished from soil texture. By the 
latter we mean the coarseness or fineness of a soil or the 
proportions of sands, silts and clay which it contains. By 
structure we mean the kind of aggregate particles built 
up in a soil from these single particles through the 
cementing action of organic matter, various salts, frost, 
changes in temperature, tillage, action of roots of plants, 
action of bacteria, lower animals, ete. These more or 
less loosely cemented soil-particle aggregates determine 
the structure of a soil and modify very materially its 
total surface, and hence its water holding power, air 
holding power, and available laboratory space, as it were, 
for the manufacture of soluble plant foods. These ideas 
with reference to soil texture and structure must be 
borne in mind when the discussion below given is con- 
sidered. There are perhaps but few people who realize 
how enormous the internal surface of soils is and for 
that reason it is hard for the uninformed to realize what 
a profound role is played by it in the economy of plant 
nutrition. It may be said that in an acre of soil to a 
depth of four feet the total surface may vary from 40 to 
50 square miles in the coarse sands to about 300 or more 
square miles in the finest clay loams and clays. 

One of the prime objects in soil management should 
be to make such skillful use of tillage, liming, draining 
and the introduction of organic matter as will insure 
an ideal condition for the formation of aggregates of 
soil particles known as compound particles, or in other 
words, to make certain of proper soil structure. 
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THE SOIL AS A MEDIUM OF PLANT GROWTH 


The soil attains its greatest measure of usefulness 
when it permits the largest and most healthful develop- 
ment of the roots of plants. It is therefore of value in 
agriculture in such measure as it approaches the ideal 
condition as a medium for plant, or more specifically, 
of root growth. In other words, the development of the 
above ground parts.~of plants merely mirrors the de- 
velopment of their below ground parts—the roots. That 
being the case, and the investigations of many men in 
many places will bear out this assertion, it follows that 
one can only sueceed in making the soil function suc- 
cessfully as a producer of plant growth by providing 
therein, as nearly as may be, the conditions which are 
congenial to a wide ramification of roots. It becomes 
logical therefore to inquire, What are such congenial con- 
ditions for root development? 

To answer that query it is necessary first to under- 
stand that there are certain indispensable requirements 
for plant growth, including roots and tops. These are 
air, moisture, plant food, heat and light. The first four 
are common to both roots and tops. The last named is 
necessary for the tops of plants only and, since it per- 
force accompanies the supply of heat which comes prin- 
cipally from radiation from the sun, we shall give it 
such consideration as it needs under the head of heat. 
We may now, to advantage, give to each of these prime 
necessities for plant growth more detailed attention. 


The Air Supply—Plants are no exception to the gen- 
eral rule that living things, from the simplest to the 
complex, must have a sufficient supply of air in order 
to carry on their normal functions. While this general 
idea is pretty thoroughly understood by the layman, 
there is at least one phase thereof which the average in- 
dividual does not in the slightest appreciate. I refer to 
the absolute necessity of oxygen for the roots as well as 
for the tops of plants. While in the case of aquatic 
plants such oxygen is necessary only in small quantity, 
and in the case of others in large quantity, it is 
none the less indispensable. Space will not permit 
my fuller discussion of the evidence adduced by inves- 
tigators to prove the close relationship between air sup- 
ply for the roots of plants and the well-being of the latter. 
I need but refer the reader to the splendid contributions 
of soil physicists on this point as typified by that part 
of King’s ‘‘Physies of Agriculture,’’ which deals with 
that subject. Suffice it to say here that it has been dem- 
onstrated beyond peradventure of a doubt that, other 
things being equal, the growth of plants in soils is a 
function of the air supply for their roots. If the reader 
will bear this point in mind he will the more readily 
grasp the cogency of statements made below anent Cali- 
fornia soils and their productiveness. 

The Moisture Supply—That water is an essential 
material to plant growth becomes at once obvious when 
one considers: First, that seldom less than three-fourths 
of the weight of plants consists of that simple chemical 
compound of hydrogen and oxygen. Second, that water 
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is the vehicle by which available plant food is carried 
up to the plant factory—the leaves. Third, that water 
is necessary to the life and well-being of plants and to 
the purely chemical as well as biochemical chances which 
must occur in soils if plants’ roots are to be supplied 
with so-called available or usable plant food. 


The Heat and Light Supply—The heat and light nec- 
essary to plant growth are, of course, almost entirely re- 
ceived from the radiant energy of the sun. The abso- 
lute dependence of plants on heat is well illustrated by 
the fact that but very few seeds will germinate at the 
freezing temperature, that the earliest crops are pro- 
duced on the driest and hence the warmest soils and that 
that most luxuriant plant growth is obtained in the 
tropics and other regions of high temperatures on the 
earth’s surface. The reasons for such dependence of 
plants on heat are very well known and can be summed 
up as follows: First, the activity of the individual cells 
of which plants are composed is dependent upon a cer- 
tain degree of temperature for the accomplishment of 
chemical and biochemical reactions by them which are 
essential to life. Second, chemical reactions are doubled 
in rate with every rise of 50 deg. F., thus hastening the 
transformation in the soil of insoluble to soluble plant 
food materials. Third, the bacterial activity in the soil, 
which is responsible for some of the chemical reactions 
by which plant foods are made soluble from insoluble, 
must have enough warmth in order to activate. For 
example, the best work of nitrate-producing bacteria 
takes place at a temperature of about 86 deg. F. 

Light is necessary only for the tops of plants, but is 
there absolutely indispensable since the green coloring 
matter of the plant leaves known as chlorophyll, which 
is the agent in the manufacture of sugars and starches 
from carbonic acid gas from the air and water from the 
soil, can not work in the absence of hght. The latter 
furnishes the energy for that most interesting and still 
mysterious process. 

The Plant Food Supply—We have now known for 
over a century that of the eighty odd chemical elements 
known there are but ten which are essential to the life of 
plants. They are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
phosphorous, sulphur, potassium, magnesium, calcium 
and iron. The first three are obtained from the air and 
from water, and if the latter is properly supplied and 
conserved plants will not suffer for the want of those 
elements. The other seven essential elements are obtained 
by the roots of plants from the chemical compounds 
in solution in the soil water. One of them, nitro- 
gen, may be obtained from the air by certain classes of 
plants—the legumes, including clovers, alfalfa, vetch, 
peas, beans, ete—through assistance rendered by a class 
of bacteria which lives in lttle nodules on their roots. 
The ‘chemical compounds otherwise referred to as being 
in the soil water are derived by weathering of the min- 
erals of which soils are largely composed and which, 
of course, are in turn derived from the rocks from which 
they were originally split off. When soils are formed 
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WATER IN ABUNDANCE—ONE OF CALIFORNIA’S 


from a few minerals like quartz, which contain very little 
if any of the essential elements aboved named, the latter 
must be added in some form commonly known as fer- 
tilizers. 

CALIFORNIA SOILS IN THE LIGHT OF THE FOREGOING 

From the principles above enunciated it follows that 
soils must of necessity show great variations with ref- 
erence to their supply of air, moisture, heat and plant 
food not only under given set of climatic conditions, but 
more particularly under different climatic conditions. 
Thus in a region of much rainfall, in which clay forms 
more rapidly, we should expect a predominating number 
of clay soils with excessive water-holding power, espe- 
cially in the subsoil into which much of the clay is beaten 
by heavy rains. But if that is so they must of necessity 
have a more limited air supply. Also when soils hold 
much water they use up so much heat in the evaporation 
of water that the soil only with difficulty attams the 
degree of temperature optimum for plants. Then too in 
soils with much clay and much water, roots can not 


IMPORTANT ASSETS 


develop widely and deeply for reasons explained above, 
or in other words, their foraging surfaces is decreased. 
Finally in a region of much rainfall much better oppor- 
tunities for the leaching out of plant food are available 
and particularly of that fraction of the plant food known 
as the supply of available plant food, which is the only 
portion that plants’ roots can assimilate. 

Conversely, it follows that in the other extreme of 
climate or, in other words, in the arid as contradistin- 
euished from the humid region, the drawback above 
pointed out must largely disappear and be replaced by 
as many advantages. Thus in California, which belongs 
in the arid region of small rainfall in a limited season, 
clay forms more slowly. Soils here are thus predomi- 
nantly of the lighter or sandier variety. It follows from 
that, that air must penetrate into them with greater facil- 
ity and to a greater depth; also that excessive amounts of 
water will more readily drain away. But these are con- 
genial conditions for a large and deep root development. 
Therefore roots must have a much larger area of soil 
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surface from which to obtain the great necessities to their 
existence above enumerated. The climate of the arid 
region insures to plants, moreover, similar advantages 
with regard to heat and plant food. For the larger num- 
ber of days of sunshine, which we have along with the 
warmer sun in summer, and the very mild winter tem- 
peratures operate to maintain a much greater amount 
of heat in our soils. Likewise in the absence of excessive 
and continuous rainfall, there must occur the minimum 
leaching effect and henee arid soils, to which ours belong, 
must contain far more of the elements found in soils 
which are essential to plant growth. 
THE DEPTH OF CALIFORNIA SOILS AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

Briefly, therefore, the climatic conditions pecular 
to the arid region have made possible the formation in 
California of soils popularly spoken of as deep, well 
aerated, and rich or well supplied with plant food. Their 
depth, moreover, is at once the most characteristic and 
most valuable asset of California soils. For greater 
depth means, popularly speaking, greater foraging sur- 
face. From what has been said above it stands to reason 
that a plant root which covers two hundred soil particles 
and therefore has available to it all the plant food carried 
in the water films which invest them, must have twice the 
chanees for a successful and vigorous growth that are 
possessed by a similar plant whose root sytem has only 
available for its spread one hundred soil particles of the 
same kind. A proper understanding of this simple fact 
renders easy the explanation of the celebrated fertility 
and durability of arid soils. ‘It is the key, moreover, and 
this is very important, to the development of systems of 
soil management in California which, so far from re- 
ducing the wonderful intrinsic fertility of our soils, will 
render possible the enhancement thereof. 

We therefore have the advantage of not only much 
more of the important plant food elements in an acre 
foot of California soils than exist in an acre foot of an 
Eastern soil because of the lack of leaching here, but for 
every acre three feet in depth offered the roots of plants 
by Eastern or humid soils, our soils offer at least six feet 
in depth of such available and congenial soil surface. In 
many of our soils these depths are much greater. 

A little reflection will make it obvious that the logical 
outcome of such a condition as that above described for 
California soils, is that they will last longer not only 
because they have been leached less but because the roots 
of plants have so much more soil surface to draw upon 
for their food. Fertilizers need therefore to be used 
sparingly, if at all on many of our soils, thus making 
the cost of maintaining a fertile soil a much smaller one 
in California than in Eastern states or other humid re- 
gions. California soils contain, on the average, ten times 
as much lime as Hastern soils, about three times as much 
potash and about the same quantity of phosphoric acid. 
This is true when equal weights or volumes of soils from 
the two regions are compared. If we assume that our soils 
have only twice the amount of surface (they have much 
more) suitable for root development possessed by Hast- 
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ern soils, then there is on the average, available for the 
use of plants, twenty times as much lime in the soils of 
California as in the Eastern states, six times as much 
potash, and twice as much phosphoric acid. The condi- 
tion with respect to nitrogen is that in reality most Cali- 
fornia soils are poorer than Eastern soils in that impor- 
tant element, weight for weight, or volume for volume, 
but here again depth and extent of soil surface enter into 
the subject and owing to the greater depth of our soils 
considerably more nitrogen is available for the uses of 
plants than in Eastern soils, taking averages for consider- 
ation. 

THE ONE GREAT DEFICIENCY IN CALIFORNIA SOILS 

The one great deficiency in all the arid soils of Cali- 
fornia, such particularly as those of our interior valleys, 
is organic matter. The latter is the characteristic com- 
ponent of agricultural soils and distinguishes them from 
masses of disintegrated rock particles. It is a material 
which maintains a good structure in soils in accordance 
with principles above explained; it is the chief source 
of carbonie acid gas, which dissolved in the soil water 
helps to change insoluble to soluble plant food materials ; 
it is the source of nitrogen for most crops; it furnishes 
earbon and other materials as sources of energy for soil 
bacteria of various kinds which are essential to the main- 
tenance of an available plant food supply. 

Many methods may be employed to make good this 
deficiency in California soils. Barnyard manure should 
be used to plow under as the first choice, whenever it is 
available. The next method should be the deep incor- 
poration through plowing of green manure crops or cover 
crops. In the southern part of California the vetches 
serve best for this purpose. In other parts of California 
burr clover or Canada field peas may be used, or one of 
these mixed with grain lke barley, oats, wheat or rye. 
When none of the legumes can be employed a cover crop 
of the grains alone will assist. When none of these 
methods is practicable, well-rotted bean straw or spoiled 
alfalfa hay, preferably, or other forms of straw and 
weeds, both green and dry, should be mixed with a small 
quantity of stable manure and thoroughly packed and 
moistened. This will make a large mass of well-rotted or- 
ganic matter which is excellent for incorporation with the 
soil. In valleys with a very long, hot summer, organic mat- 
ter of some kind should be placed on the surface of the 
ground, especially in orchards, to keep the soil cool and 
moist. This will prevent rapid oxidation or ‘‘burning 
out’’ of the organic matter. This operation, which is 
called ‘‘mulching,’’ can be carried out about May 15 or 
June 1 and cultivation discontinued for the balance of 
the summer. 

IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE OF CALIFORNIA SOILS 

It is manifestly impossible to discuss with any de- 
eree of detail this important subject in the brief space 
allotted me, but some serious abuses in our irrigation 
practice render a proper comprehension of the subject 
of the greatest practical moment. I venture therefore 
to speak of these important points briefly. In a word, 
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the greatest evil about California irrigation, probably 
also about irrigation elsewhere, is an unnecessary ex- 
travagant use of water. Viewed merely from the point 
of rural economy the practice is a reprehensible one, but 
considered from the standpoint of soil fertility and its 
maintenance, it is little short of criminal. Excessive 
use of water militates against proper temperature con- 
ditions in the soil and prevents the supply of air from 
being normal. The cogeney of these two objections is 
attested by the considerations hereinabove discussed, but 
the most important objections have still to be mentioned. 
Excessive use of irrigation water raises the water table, 
thus making worthless large surfaces of soil particles 
which should serve as sources of food and water for the 
roots of plants. Moreover, the rise of the water table is 
always accompanied by the improvement in the power 
of capillarity in a given soil to raise water to the surface. 
In arid regions which, as above explained, are supplied 
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with large quantities of soluble salts from the rapid 
weathering of soil minerals there, such rapid movement 
of water upwards will transport to and concentrate at 
the surface large quantities of these soluble salts and, as 
the water evaporates, it leaves there the salt accumula- 
tions that are responsible for injury to crops on alkali 
lands. It would appear that such irrigation is carried . 
out on the basis of the popular maxim that ‘‘if a little 
water is good more is better’’ and that water can make 
up for lack of tillage and other methods of maintaining 
soil fertility. People do not sufficiently realize that a 
small amount of water properly conserved in soils can 
produce paying crops and preclude the danger lurking 
in the excessive use of water of destroying the soil’s fer- 
tility. Constant summer cultivation, as nearly as pos- 
sible once a week, or mulching as above explained, in 
orchards and vineyards, will make possible such excel- 
lent conservation of the moisture that only one or two 
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irrigations in a summer will supply all the needs of the 
crop even in a region of very deficient rainfall like the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Another common misconception with respect to the 
soils of California is that drainage is unnecessary be- 
cause there is so little rainfall. As a matter of fact, 
drainage is frequently necessary even on lands receiving 
no irrigation and certainly will be needed on flat areas 
of land with a slight slope and poor outlet, if damage 
from a rapidly rising water table and its concomitant 
evils is to be averted. All who are interested in the 
maintenance of the wonderful fertility of California soils 
should therefore keep prominently before them the vital 
necessity of preventing excessive use of water in irriga- 
tion and of providing drainage wherever called for. 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF SOILS TO CROPS 


The writer entertains a genuine fear that this subject 
is one which is more hopelessly muddled in the lay mind 
than any other touching agriculture. Indeed he has good 
reason to fear that the professional agriculturist even 
is often in a state of abysmal ignorance with reference 
to the facts in the case. 

Two misconceptions seem to be characteristic of the 
uninformed. First, that a chemical analysis of a soil 
will reveal its adaptability to crops. Secondly, that sec- 
ular selection of plants by natural means has progressed 
so far as to render necessary a most careful selection of 
a soil for any given crop either according to mechanical 
or chemical standards of judging soils. 

While indeed there is no reliable evidence that some 
truth may not attend these conceptions and that very 
profound and extended study may prove them in part 
justified, we are obliged as scientific men to regard these 
ideas in the light of present knowledge as being, if not 
in their entirety, at least largely, chimerical. As a matter 
of fact, practical experience, which gives us the only re- 
hable data on the subject, thus far teaches that almost 
any crop may be made profitable on almost any soil, ab- 
normal conditions below discussed being barred, of 
course. Nothing can be more patent in this regard than 
the fact that alfalfa is being grown successfully on every 
type of soil in the state of California and we are not 
without our just quota of such types. Citrus trees are 
produced successfully on the lightest and on the heaviest 
soils and on all intermediate types. Vines are grown suc- 
cessfully on shifting sands and on the heaviest black 
adobes. Barley and wheat do not seem to show clearly 
marked preferences. Even such crops as peaches and al- 
monds are grown successfully on a very wide variety of 
soil types despite the prevalent idea that they will only 
do well on our light soils. We might in this manner run 
through the whole gamut of California crops and still 
be unable to discover in practical results indications of 
a specifie adaptability of soils to crops. 

To be sure some soils will produce more fruit of a 
given type than others, but that is not connected at all 
with the question of adaptability, but merely with a dif- 
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ference in power to supply the essentials for plant growth 
which are above named. This power can be very much 
modified, as shown in this paper, and what is more im- 
portant, the difference will affect any crop and not only 
a specific crop. Our ideas with reference to this subject 
have about as much foundation in fact as those other ideas 
which are just as prevalent with respect to the specific 
effect of the essential plant food elements in fertilizers. 
There is no more justification, thus far, for believing in 
the specific adaptability of a soil for a crop than there is 
for the belief that potash makes a thin and smooth rind 
on an orange or other fruit, that lime makes a sweeter 
fruit, and that phosphoric acid increases coloring of fruit. 


ABNORMAL SOIL CONDITIONS 


There are several abnormal conditions to be met with 
in arid soils like those of California which are common 
enough to justify special mention here. They are par- 
ticularly hardpan and alkali conditions. 

Hard Pan—A hardpan is an impervious and refrac- 
tory layer of soil which is rarely penetrated by roots, 
water or air. It occurs anywhere from the surface of the 
soil to any depth several feet below, and it varies in 
thickness from a fraction of an inch to many feet. De- 
pending upon the kind of minerals present in the soil 
in which it is formed, hardpan will vary widely in nature. 
We may thus have produced by the cementing action of 
chemicals and pressure of the surface soil a rock-like 
mass partaking of the nature of the soil material above 
but very hard and impervious. Sometimes, therefore, 
there may be sandstone hardpans and at other times lime 
hardpans, iron hardpans, gravel hardpans and black 
alkah hardpans. The damage done by such hardpan lay- 
ers is of course increasing the damage to plants by pre- 
venting free flow of excess water downward, by decreas- 
ing the available surface for root development, and by 
making possible a faster rise of the water table than 
ordinary on irrigated land and with it the rise and con- 
centration of the alkali. 

Ameliorative measures against hardpan consist of 
blasting, principally. Blasting with dynamite is most 
effective only if hardpan does not exceed several inches 
to one foot in thickness and if it can be done in every 
tree hole in the case of orchards to make possible better 
and wider root penetration as well as drainage of excess 
irrigation water. Where hardpans are more than several 
inches in thickness only very careful and economical use 
of water and thorough tillage and heavy manuring can 
put off the day of trouble for crops. Even such methods 
will only be successful on lands with at least 2%4 to 3 
feet of good soil over the hardpan. 

.Alkali—By the term ‘‘alkali’’ we mean an accumu- 
lation of soluble salts. These are derived in most Cali- 
fornia soils, as implied in the discussion above, from a 
weathering of soil minerals which render possible the 
formation of soluble salts and the subsequent transporta- 
tion upward of such salts by rise of capillary waters 
carrying them in solution. As the water evaporates when 
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it arrives at the surface the salts remain behind and the 
soluble salt accumulations of several feet in depth are 
thus concentrated at the surface. Thus while they were 
harmless or even beneficial as diffused in several feet of 
soil they are rendered injurious through concentration. 
Usually these salts are common salt (sodium chloride), 
Glauber salt (sodium sulphate) and sodium carbonate 
(salsoda). Any or all of these may be present in alkali 
lands. The first two are usually denominated collectively 
‘“white alkali’? and the last named is known as ‘‘black 
alkali’’ because of its power to dissolve organic matter 
from the soil and produce black spots at the surface. 
Gypsum occurs with these alkali salts not infrequently 
and sometimes also magnesium chloride, and magnesium 
sulphate. The damage done by alkali salts is through 
corrosion and poisoning of the plant tissue and by pre- 
venting proper water absorption by the roots of plants. 
They also destroy good structure in soils and make the 
latter impervious to air and water. 

As the reader may readily’ surmise, the usefulness of 
alkali lands in practice must depend not only upon the 
total quantity and nature of its components but also 
upon the type of soil in which they are found. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the results of modern research 
make it appear highly probable that we shall take a much 
more hopeful view of alkali reclamation in the future 
than we have in the past. Not only such feasible, but 
expensive, methods as flooding and tile drainage to carry 
the salts away will be largely employed, but also the 


introduction of organic matter and direct chemical treat- : 


ment to prevent the detrimental activity of the alkali 
salts will doubtless soon be resorted to. It seems safe 
to assert that the next decade will see the reclamation and 
profitable use of enormous areas of land now referred to 
as barren alkah land by the use of methods above re- 
ferred to. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In the discussion of outstanding general principles 
and of particular conditions in their application to Cali- 
fornia soils the writer hopes that he has made the most 
economical use of the brief space allotted him. If the 
reader will have learned from my remarks that the most 
valuable asset of California soils is their depth, he will 
have grasped the essential truth about them. Moreover, 
a proper understanding thereof explains the inherent 
fertility of our deep soils and gives a reasonable and 
logical basis for their management from all points of 
view. It is also hoped that the reader will catch from 
the foregoing paragraphs some of the author’s enthusi- 
asm for the fascination of a subject which deals with a 
study of a most wonderful medium for plant growth in 
which there operate profound laws of physics and chem- 
istry, and which is at the same time a home and labora- 
tory for hosts of living organisms. All of these forces 
are constantly activating to make the soil a more con- 
genial and richer medium for plant growth, if we will 
only make it possible for them to operate normally. 
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THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA 
BY WILLIAM G. REED 


Instructor tn Climatology at the University of California 


General Features——The California climate is of the 
type known as Mediterranean because in its essential 
features it closely resembles that of this famous region. 
This is because the conditions controlling the climates of 
the two regions are the same. Climates similar in their 
main features are also to be found in Central Chile, in 
Southwestern Australia, and in New Zealand. The char- 
acteristic features of the Mediterranean or Californian 
climate are the generally mild temperatures—and this is 
in spite of the fact that in certain portions of the State 
the thermometer reads higher than anywhere else in the 
country—the dry, or nearly dry summers, and the oceur- 
rence of winter rains. 

But the statement that California has the same general 
climatic features as the Mediterranean lands does not 
tell the whole truth. The mountains and valleys of the 
State make for a diversity of climate which, viewed 
superficially, seems extraordinary. The State has been 
called ‘‘a land of contrast and contradiction; a region 
of much sunshine and of much fog; a desert and a country 
of gardens. And because of the sea and the mountains, 
climate is so modified that men marvel, whereas it would 
be marvelous were it not so!’’ 

It is scarcely possible to write of the climate of 
California; the State has many climates. These ean be 
grouped for convenience as coast, valley, desert, and 
mountain; and although there are certain features 
common to all, the differences are as marked as are the 





sunilarities. 
TEMPERATURE 


Coast—The coast of California has climates of great 
uniformity. In the part of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains the differences between north and 
south are strongly marked, and the terms have almost 
the same significance as cold and warm. In California 
this is far from the case, and north and south have little 
significance as far as temperature is concerned; tem- 
perature changes much more rapidly from east to west 
than it does from north to south, the differences are 
those of coast and interior rather than of latitude. 

The records of the weather bureau may be quoted to 
show this relation between north and south on the Pacifie 
and the Atlantic coasts and in the great Mississippi Val- 
ley. Average temperatures for the year are manifestly 
of little value as showing actual conditions, although 
even in these averages the differences are not as marked 
in California as in other parts of the country. In the 
whole distance from Eureka to San Diego, nearly 700 
miles, there is a change of temperature of only 10 de- 
grees, while in the same distance on the Atlantic Coast 
the difference is 17 degrees, and in the Mississippi Valley 
it is 16 degrees. 

But more important than uniformity with change of 
latitude is uniformity throughout the year. While the 
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differences of latitude between summer and winter on 
the Atlantic Coast are 30 to 40 and in the Mississippi 
Valley even greater, the California coast region has dif- 
ferences of less than 10. The region is, therefore, one of 
warm winters and cool summers when compared with al- 
most any other portion of the country. 

The explanation of the mild temperatures of Cali- 
fornia is to be found-in the existence of the great ocean 
which lies to the west and in the fact that the winds 
blow from the ocean to the land. The temperature of 
the water of the Pacific varies little from 55 during the 
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nearly as oppressive as temperatures considerably lower in 
other parts of the country. The cooling during the night 
is very great, the difference between the highest and 
lowest temperatures in twenty-four hours frequently 
amounting to 40 or more. Frosts occur frequently dur- 
ing the winter months; the first killing frost occurs about 
the first of December and the last about the end of March, 
but the occurrence of frost is widely different in different 
localities and in different years. 

In the valleys south of the Tehachapi Mountains the 
minimum temperatures are not as low as in the great 
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year, in some places it is less and in some places more, 
but everywhere it is relatively constant through the year. 
The air lying over this great body of water has nearly 
the same temperature as the water, but were it not for 
the westerly winds the climate of California would be 
as little influenced by the Pacific as the Eastern coast 
is influenced by the Atlantic. It is the westerly winds 
which bring the mild ocean air to the land and give Cali- 
fornia its cool summers and warm winters. 

Valleys—The topography of California plays an im- 
portant part in the temperature conditions of that por- 
tion of the State away from the immediate coast. <A 
glance at the map will show that the mountains are for 
the most part unbroken ranges nearly parallel to the 
coast. The great valley of California, drained by the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin rivers, is by far the 
largest, but Salinas Valley and the smaller valleys trib- 
utary to San Francisco Bay are of much the same general 
character. These inland valleys are sheltered from the 
ocean winds and show a marked difference in tempera- 
ture and humidity from the coast region. While on 
summer afternoons the coast is cool and foggy, the val- 
leys are warm and dry. In the great valley especially, 
summer afternoon temperatures are exceedingly high; 
at Fresno a maximum temperature of 115 has been re- 
corded and temperatures of from 100 to 110 are not un- 
common in the great valley and by no means unknown in 
the smaller valleys. The high temperatures occur with 
very low humidities, so that the thermometer is not a 
wholly fair indicator of the conditions, which are not 
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valley and the maxima are scarcely higher except in the 
desert regions to the east. 

Deserts—The term, desert has lost its terrors for 
Californians because of the fact that some of the most 
fertile regions of the State are properly classed as desert. 
The most spectacular of the desert regions is Imperial 
Valley, which is now a prosperous agricultural district 
with no less than five flourishing towns, although this 
region was an almost waterless waste as recently as the 
beginning of this century. The regions of the State known 
as desert are the whole southeastern portion except the 
region between the mountains and the ocean, and also 
the region east of the Sierra Nevada, known as Owens 
Valley. 

This region is one of high afternoon temperatures 
and extreme dryness; the highest temperatures in the 
United States occur in this part of California; temper- 
atures as high as 130 have been recorded in the Colo- 
rado Desert and a temperature of 134 was recorded in 
the shade by standard instruments under weather bureau 
conditions on July 10, 1913, at Greenland Ranch in Death 
Valley, which is a part of the Owens Valley region; this 
is the highest shade temperature ever recorded in the 
continental United States. In spite of this temperature 
and the reputation which Death Valley holds, it has been 
stated by the leading official of the weather bureau in 
California that ‘“‘the records of the weather bureau up- 
hold the belief that it is quite possible, if proper care 
be taken in the matter of supplies and provisions for 
physical comfort, to live and work in this section.’’ This 
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applies equally well to all parts of the desert in Cali- 
fornia. The only lack of the desert in the matter of cli- 
mate is water, and where it can be supplied by irriga- 
tion, climatie conditions agriculturally are unsurpassed. 

Mountains—The mountains of California are gener- 
ally cool throughout the year and hence furnish the great 
playground for the people of the State and for others 
who are fortunate enough to make the trip. In winter 
snow occurs in the Sierra Nevada and the northern por- 
tion of the coast ranges furnishing a large part of the 
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of the region are subject to killing frosts from November 
or December to April or May, the period is a little shorter 
in the south and longer at the higher altitudes. South 
of the Tehachapi frosts occur only under particular con- 
ditions of wind and dryness so that frost may be re- 
garded as a type of storm and can be forecasted as such, 
so that the necessary preparations may be made to pro- 
tect against frost damage. 

After a few days of a dry and somewhat boisterous 
north wind in the southern region of the State a clear, 
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water supply of the State. In the valleys among the 
mountains the summer days are warm and the climates 
excellent for many varieties of agriculture. 


FROST 
The frost problem in California is one upon which 
a great deal might be said. There is no part of the State 
which is frost free. North of the Tehachapi Mountains 
frosts occur every year except on the coast, and all parts 


quiet night will result in more or less severe frosts. The 
valley bottoms are more subject to frost than the sides of 
the same valleys, as frost is mainly the result of the 
drainage of the cold air to the lower places. The studies 
carried on in this part of the State have made the pre- 
diction of frost by the weather bureau entirely practi- 
cable, and frost forecasts are now made with certainty 
twelve to thirty-six hours in advance of the occurrence 
of frost. This, together with the methods of protection 
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in common use, have rendered damage to crops by frost 
one of the preventable losses and there is no reason why 
such damage should occur except through neglect of the 


proper precautions. 
RAINFALL 


Like the temperature the rainfall of California is the 
result of the position of the State. Over the greater 
part of the State the rain occurs in the winter months, 
about one-half the total coming from December to March. 
In the northern part of the State, July and August are 
usually rainless, the length of the dry summer increas- 
ing to the south where four months are usually without 
rain. The amounts of rain vary widely with different 
parts of the State, from the Colorado Desert, where the 
average annual amount is about two inches, to the moun- 
tains in the northern part of the State, where the amount 
in some cases reaches an average of 100 inches. In 
general there is more rain in the north than in the south, 
and more on the mountains than in the valleys. The 
streams supplied by the mountain rain and snow furnish 
the water for the development of the hydro-electric 
power of the State and for the irrigation of the drier 
valleys. 

The rainy season is a time with a great deal of fair 
weather, the average for the State is about one rainy 
day in three during the winter months. The number 
of rainy days is greater in the northern part of the State 
and the dry summer is shorter than in the southern part. 
The rain comes in storms lasting from two to seven days 
at a time with periods of fine weather between the storms. 
The character of the rainy season may well be shown by 
the diagram of the rainfall at Berkeley in the central part 
of the State for the twelve months, ending June 30, 1914, 
when the rainfall was somewhat more than the average. 
This figure shows the amount of rain for each day of the 
year, the longer the line the more rain; the months are 
marked at the bottom and the number of inches of rain 
at the sides of the figure. 

In the drier parts of the State summer rains of the 
thunderstorm type occur; these are sharp showers, gen- 
erally of short duration, in the afternoon hours. Occa- 
sionally these showers are of great intensity when they 
are known as ‘‘cloudbursts,’’ and sometimes they do 
great damage, but the cloudburst is an abnormal thing 
and is a rare occurrence in any particular locality. In 
the mountains summer thunderstorms also occur at times. 


SNOW 


Snow is common on the mountains; it has an impor- 
tant effect on the State as upon the conservation of this 
snow depends the stream flow during the dry summer 
months. At sea level snow is rare, although not un- 
known. 

“In no portion of the habitable globe,’’ says a Cali- 
fornia climatologist, ‘‘are seasonal rainfalls more watched 
and studied than in California. There are many sections 
of the United States where departures from normal con- 
ditions are followed with interest; but there is no district 
where an excess or deficiency in rainfall means more or is 
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more directly and vitally connected with the community 
than in our own State.’’ There is a wide fluctuation in 
the amounts of rainfall in different years, from scarcely 
more than a third to more than twice the normal. The 
records kept for over sixty years show that there is no 
regular sequence of wet and dry years or even of wet and 
dry months. An abnormally wet month may be followed 
by another wet month, by a month abnormally dry, or 
by a month with its normal amount, and the sequence 
seems to be a matter of absolute indifference. The record 
does show one thing very clearly and that is that the cli- 
mate of California is the same now as it was sixty years 
ago and that the State is neither becoming wetter nor 
drier, but that, in spite of fluctuations in the amount of 
rainfall, the average remains the same, and that there are 
in the long run as many years of excess as there are of 
deficient rainfall. 
FOG 


In California there are two types of fog which are 
effective as regulators of the climate. The ‘‘tule fog’’ 
of the winter nights is a low-lying fog filling the valley 
bottoms to a depth of about a hundred feet, chiefly along 
the river courses; the blanketing effect of the fog often 
prevents frost. The foothills are for the most part above 
these fogs. 

The other type of fog is the famous fog of the Pacific 
Coast; it is common from Mexico to British Columbia, 
although best developed in the vicinity of San Francisco. 
This fog, which grades into a low veil of cloud a thousand 
feet above the ground or less, locally known as ‘‘high 
fog,’’ oceurs in the spring and summer months shutting 
off the direct rays of the sun and thus preventing high 
temperatures. Although often a menace to navigation 
and imparting a chill to the summer air which makes the 
Easterner shiver, the fog must be regarded as one of the 
most valuable of the assets of the California coast as it 
unites with the ocean influence to make for the cool sum- 
mers of which the region is justly proud. The fogs also 
furnish a good deal of moisture to the trees of the region 
and take the place of rain to some extent. 


SUNSHINE 


California is pre-eminently a land of sunshine. The 
amount of bright sunshine in the great valley and in the 
desert regions exceeds 80 per cent of the daytime and even 
on the coast, in spite of the summer fogs, the average 
sunshine for the year is over 60 per cent. In San Diego, 
for example, there has been an average of 365 days a 
year when there was bright sunshine for an hour or 
more. In general, the sunshine of the interior portions 
of the State is greater than that of any other section of 
the United States, and greater than the Mediterranean 
region famous for its sunshine. The coast has about the 
same amount of sunshine as the Mediterranean. 


WINDS 
The prevailing winds of the coast region are from 
the west, but during the winter storms southeast winds 


occur. In summer the west winds blow steadily during 
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the afternoon hours. Occasionally during the months 
of April, May and June the west or northwest winds 
reach high velocities. 

In the great valley the winds are prevailingly from the 
north; they are occasionally strong and do damage. In 
the Sacramento Valley the summer winds are from the 
south; this well-known south wind, felt nearly every 
summer night, materially moderates the heat of the 
valley. The winds throughout Southern California are 
light except during occasional storms. 

In general the winds of the State are cool; but the 
most trying climatic feature of California is the so-called 
‘‘norther,’’ or hot, dry wind from the north or north- 
east, which occurs in the valleys, chiefly in May, June, 
and July. In the southern portion of the State similar 
winds, known as Santa Anas, may occur in December 
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and January. Their velocity sometimes exceeds twenty 
miles an hour and as much dust is carried, they are gen- 
erally disagreeable. There are, however, only a compara- 
tively few days each year when this type of wind blows. 
CLIMATE AS AN ASSET OF CALIFORNIA 

Among the important natural assets of California 
the climate ranks high. The generally mild tempera- 
tures with the cool summers and almost total absence of 
winter as this season is known elsewhere in the United 
States, the long growing season with the abundance of 
bright sunshine, the heavy rains on the mountains fur- 
nishing water for irrigation and for power, and the even 
temperature of the coast region give the State a com- 
bination of climatic conditions with which few regions 
can compete and which far surpass the conditions of 
climate under which the great mass has to live and work. 


Agricultural Potentialities in California 


By Dr. THomas ForsytH Hunt 
Dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of California and Director of the 
University Agricultural Expervment Stations 


FEW weeks ago I wended my way along the busy 
A wharves of San Francisco Harbor with the quar- 
antine officer of the State Commissioner of Horti- 
culture. He was on his way to inspect the fruit and 
vegetables aboard a steamer just arrived from Honolulu. 
While we were on this steamer the officer pointed across 
the slip and said: ‘‘Do you see that boat?’’ It was the 
freight steamer Pennsylvania. ‘‘Just sixteen days ago,’’ 
continued my guide, ‘‘that ship was tied up in the North 
River, New York Harbor. It carries 8,000 tons net.’’? A 
few days later I met the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco. ‘‘We now have a rate of 
30 cents a hundred on canned goods from San Francisco 
to New York by way of the canal,’’ he said. ‘‘The for- 
mer railway rate was 90 cents. For the first time in the 
history of this coast we are now able to sell canned goods 
in Southeastern United States,’’ he added. 

By means of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, 
as well as by four railway systems, the fertile interior 
valleys of California have potentialities possessed by few, 
if any, regions in the world. Fifty to $100 worth of farm 
products per acre is not uncommon with irrigation; in 
fact it is almost common. Leasing land at from $15 to 
$25 per acre is a favorite pastime. When shipped in suf- 
ficient bulk from river landings, 6 cents moves 100 
pounds of freight by water from the center of this great 
area to the San Francisco Bay, while 30 to 50 cents 
additional sends it, in sixteen to twenty days, to the 
Eastern seaboard. By cutting the American continent 
in twain, California has been placed in the front yard 
of New York; when fast passenger steamers are placed 
in service we will be on the front porch. 

I have been greatly interested in three tracts of land. 
On of these tracts is in the nine North Atlantic states, 
the six New England states plus New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. It is a tract of 100,000,000 acres. 
The second tract is California. It is also a tract of 


100,000,000 acres. The third tract which has 
interested me is a tract of land belonging to one Mr. 
Terrazzaz, now sojourning in El Paso, Texas, for reasons 
with which we are not concerned in this article. It oc- 
cupies about three-fourths of the state of Chihuahua. It 
is said to be a tract of 100,000,000 acres. The first of 
these tracts, the nine North Atlantic states, contains 25,- 
000,000 people. The second tract of equal size, California, 
contains 2,500,000 persons. I do not know how many 
people live on the 100,000,000 acre Mexican ranch, but 
suppose, to make the picture complete, that there are 250,- 
000 souls.. There are single counties in California that, 
if thy were as densely populated as Massachusetts, could 
hold the present population of California. 

The 25,000,000 people of the North Atlantic states 
are better fed, better clothed, better housed, and better 
educated than when there were only 2,500,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is not asserted that this is due necessarily to 
the greater population, but that it is true in spite of it. 
Some day, probably within the life-time of persons now 
living, California will contain not less than 10,000,000 
people. When that day comes we can expect them to be 
better fed, better clothed, better housed, and better edu- 
cated than the present population, which perhaps has no 
superiors at present in these particulars in the world. 

The greater population of the North Atlantic states 
is due to the fact that those states face upon the same 
ocean as the countries of Europe. These states have had 
their wealth created by the vast number of immigrants 
without having the expense of raising them to the wage- 
earning age. Had the Pacific Coast states, with their 
fertile soils, rich ores, vast water power, and unexcelled 
climate faced the Atlantic Ocean, they might now contain 
40,000,000 people instead of 5,000,000. It costs an immi- 
erant two and one-half times as much to reach San Fran- 
cisco from Genoa as it does to reach New York. Fifty 
years ago the differential was vastly greater. As soon 
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as boats begin to run directly from Bramerhaven or 
Naples to San Francisco by way of the canal, it will 
probably cost the immigrant only fifty per cent more to 
reach the Western coast than the Eastern coast. It 
is not necessary to assume that more immigrants will 
come to America, but merely that they will be differently 
distributed. 

In 1910 17,000,000 acres of the 28,000,000 acres of the 
farm lands in California were held in ranches of over 
1,000 aeres. It is estimated that there are 50,000,000 acres 
of land in California suited to agriculture. Only six per 
cent of this area, or three per cent of the total area, is 
held in farms of under 175 acres. 

There is a certain county in California containing 
805,760 acres, which in 1910 was reported to contain 663 
farmers. The total area in farms was 491,198 acres, or 
741 acres per farm. A small reclamation project has 
been developed in this county. Settlement began in 
1911. Two hundred and sixty families now occupy 


8,000 acres, 7,400 of which are under irrigation. It is 
estimated that in 1914 $100,000 worth of a single product 
—butter fat—was sold from this area. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the sale of $500,000 worth within five 
years. The bank in the town adjoining this project has 
1,575 depositors with deposits aggregating $404,000. 
Note that this is less than one per cent of a county which 
in 1910 was reported to contain 663 farms. 

When this 8,000 acres was a sheep ranch it may have 
brought in 10 cents an acre. It now contains about 260 
thirty-acre farms, each with a family averaging four 
and one-half persons. The people of the project recently 
sent a representative to Washington to say to Secretary 
Lane that they had no complaints to make. If this were 
not an unusual case it would not have been quoted here. 
Nevertheless it illustrates the agricultural potentialities 
of California, because this instance may in the future 
be duplicated many, many times, if only the right meth- 
ods are employed. 
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The citrus industry offers a further illustration of 
what may be accomplished. In 1890 there were 4,000 ear- 
loads of oranges and lemons shipped from California. 
In 1914 nearly 50,000 carloads were handled. Last year 
the consumers paid $86,000,000 for the citrus fruit raised 
in California. It is estimated to have been raised on 
125,000 acres. When this fruit was hanging on the trees 
it was worth twenty-five per cent of what the consumers 
paid for it and it is estimated to have given employment 
to 8,000 families. How many families were supported 
by virtue of the remaining three-fourths which the con- 
sumers paid can only be surmised. 

Like all other places, California has two sides to 
its shield. Success depends upon knowing what is on 
both sides of the shield. In California, as elsewhere, too 
many people have been living off the increased value of 
the land and unfortunately have been living off this in- 
erement before it was earned. Some people look upon 
this as a local phenomenon. While it may have received 
greater emphasis here than elsewhere, it is only a part 
of a widespread disease. This unearned increment has 
made possible the extravagant living for which the past 
fifteen years have been noted. Few people can live ex- 
travagantly unless they issue their promissory note 
against the future. 

It is not that the wholesale price of land is too high 
in California, but the overhead charge of dividing up 
these lands and finding settlers has been too great. No- 
where has the art of selling been developed to a greater 
degree than in California. Often the art of buying has 
not been equally developed in the newcomer. The goods 
are here but sometimes the buyer does not find them. Not 
infrequently the seller displays his shelf-worn articles. 


REASONS FOR ERROR 


Buyers have commonly been led into error for the 
lack of understanding three factors: 

1, The time required to make a farm a going con- 
cern. 

2. The value of a dollar. 

3. The requirements of a successful farm. 

When fifty years ago the pioneer went into Iowa he 
had only to turn the furrow in order to seed to oats or 
plant corn. In from three to six months he deposited 
in the bank the cash for the crop. When his son came 
to California, he found conditions different. In an ir- 
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rigated region, water must be brought to the tract, the 
land must be leveled and checked before a crop 
can be started. While a slight return may be 
made the first year a going concern can not be 
made with a piece of raw land under irrigation short 
of two years and in some of the more profitable lines it 
takes from three to five years. The less capital to start 
with the longer it takes. 

A dollar does not go as far in the Pacific Coast states 
as it does in the older and more thickly settled ones. 
Labor is higher. The cost of long hauls must be added 
to the cost of materials. It will all come back in the end 
if wisely expended, but this does not help the man while 
he is getting started. I received a letter from a prospec- 
tive settler in the Middle West who had a couple of 
thousand dollars to invest. He said he had read in the 
highly colored prospectuses of leading development firms 
that anything could be raised from a bean to a fig tree. 
He appealed to me for some believable information con- 
cerning the products of California. It was necessary to 
say to this prospective buyer that it was perfectly true, 
in California anything could be raised from a bean to a 
fig tree. Further that what was said in the highly col- 
ored literature which he had received was quite possible, 
but it was not evidence that he could make a living on a 
farm in California. His success would depend wholly 
upon his wisdom in purchasing and his own ability as a 
farmer. 

There is an old English saying which reads, ‘‘If 
wishes were wagons, beggars might ride.’’ It takes 
more than a wish to become a successful farmer. If it 
were not so there would be more competition in farming 
than there is at present. Oftentimes a competent man 
could make a living where another has made a failure, 
but the man who is competent to make a living under 
the particular conditions would have known enough to 
have purchased elsewhere. Many persons have no ade- 
quate conception of the requirements of a successful 
farm. Neither will this article undertake to list them, 
but this much may be said, that it is not the yield per 
acre nor the per cent earned on the investment that 
makes a successful farm. It is the income per unit of 
labor. Neither is this income to be reckoned wholly in 
dollars and cents; it comes in certain human satisfactions 
that no money can buy. In these latter respects few, if 
any, places have greater potentialities than California. 
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Why California Leads the Entire World in Fruits 
By E. J. Wickson 


Professor of Horticulture and former Dean of the Agricultural College of the University of California. 
Recognized authority on Horticulture in California. 


importance in connection with fruit growing in 
California are these: 

First. Fruit growing and the preparation of fruit 
products constitute the leading industry of California. 
The output, from its beginning on a commercial scale 
about 1880, reached a product value of $29,019,236 in 
1899 and of $50,706,869 in 1909—an average increase 
in value of about $1,500,000 per year during its first 
two decades and about $2,000,000 per year during its 
third decade. These valuations are from the United 
States census of 1910 and they distinguish California as 
the greatest fruit growing state of the Union. They rep- 
resent the ‘‘farm value’’ of the fruit as it comes from the 
tree or vine. The product as it appears in the 
markets of the world in various forms, is conservatively 
estimated to possess a value of $100,000,000. 

Second. The reasons for this eminence of Cali- 
fornia in fruit growing are several: 

a. The possession of climate which insures the life 
and thrift of the tree or vine. This can be appreciated 
-when it is understood that, except at elevations greater 
than those chosen for fruit planting, there is no cold 
severe enough to freeze the ground and no winter kill- 
ing of trees. Temperature injuries to fruits are confined 
to the effects of ‘‘frosts,’’ and ‘‘freezing’’ (which is 
popularly considered to mean the freezing of water), 
is seldom encountered. By the use of orchard-heating 
devices, invented in California, with petroleum fuel, 
which is very abundant and cheap, because the State is 
the largest oil producer in the Union, ‘‘frost’’ injuries 
are demonstrated to be preventable. 

b. The length of the growing season, the absence of 
summer rains, the brilliance of the sunshine and the 
adequacy of sun heat promote size, beauty and quality 
of fruit and favor the manufacture of evaporated fruits 
at a minimum cost. 

c. The combination of conditions, which befit the 
growth of both semi-tropical and temperate zone fruits, 
gives California command of a variety of fruits which 
no other state possesses and which California manifests 
in fullness and perfection. This will appear more clear- 
ly as the different fruits are separately discussed later 
in this paper. 

d. The occurrence in California of vast areas of deep, 
loamy soils, rich in plant food, easy to cultivate, and 
encouraging root growth to a depth of ten feet quite 
generally and occasionally twice and even thrice that 
depth, as shown by actual digging. Though this is true 
it is also true that shallower soils are successfully em- 
ployed in growing fruit. 


(One facts which are of great interest and 


Third. Aside from natural conditions of climate 
and soil, fruit growing has reached its present eminence 
in Calfornia through the high intelligence, energy and 
business ability which are found in the agricultural 
population of the State. These qualities of citizenship 
have made it possible to develop methods of growing, 
preserving, and distant marketing of fruits which are 
new and characteristic of California. The employment 
of these methods coupled with the acceptable nature of 
horticultural work and the opportunity to pursue it 
nearly the whole year, renders it possible for a horti- 
cultural worker to accomplish with ease and comfort 
twice the work which can be compassed in climates which 
add the embargo of winter to the depression of hot, 
moist summer weather. 

Fourth. But after all, probably, the underlying 
secret of success in California fruit growing is the con- 
ception of the tree or vine as a producing machine which 
must be developed and maintained in the highest degree 
of efficiency. It is this conception of the grower’s re- 
lation to his trees and the discharge of the duties which 
such relation requires, which has brought to California 
fruit growing such notable success and wide repute. 


Fifth. California fruit erowing has reached its 
present eminence because of the wide application of 
business principles in production and in trade. Many 
of the leading fruit growers were formerly prominent 
and successful in manufacturing and commercial affairs 
in the East and abroad. They brought to California 
the wisdom born of experience. They invented new 
processes and appliances and they applied the most ad- 
vanced commercial methods. They matched the favor- 
ing natural conditions of soil and climate with their own 
skill and energy in using them to the best advantage. 
They have demonstrated the advantage of co-operative 
organizations for handling fruits in the packing house 
and in the markets so clearly that California methods 
are commanding attention in all parts of the world. 
These facts are set forth in detail by other writers in 
this publication. 


VARIOUS FRUITS COMMERCIALLY GROWN 
IN CALIFORNIA 


To show the relative importance of various tree fruits 
chiefly grown for commercial purposes, the following 
figures are compiled from reports by the county hor- 
ticultural commissioners which are published in detail 
by the State Commission of Horticulture at Sacramento. 
The estimated weight of the grape product is based 
upon the 1913 report and is by the State Board of Viti- 
cultural Commissioners : 
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To present with as much definiteness as possible, in- 
formation about California fruit growing, a few of the 
leading facts about each of the fruits will be given under 
its own name and, for convenience, an alphabetical ar- 
rangement will be followed in each of the groups into 
which the fruits naturally divide themselves. 


DECIDUOUS ORCHARD FRUITS 

Apple—California has about 3,000,000 apple trees in 
orchard, of which one-fifth are not yet in bearing. The 
success attained in growing a winter apple very satis- 
factory to the trade and capable of distant shipment 
constitutes this fruit one of the most promising and pop- 
ular at the present time. About 1,000 carloads are shipped 
beyond state lines and a considerable quantity reaches 
the London market, selling at the highest prices. There 
are two distinct branches to the apple industry of Cali- 
fornia; one is the growing of early varieties like the 
Astracans and Gravenstein for sale in the northern parts 
of the Pacific Coast and the interior mountain states 
before the earliest apples can be ripened in those parts. 
The localities where the early varieties are chiefly 
grown for such shipment are in the Sacramento Valley 
and the foothills surrounding it. The forcing heat of 
the spring and early summer brings these varieties quick- 
ly to notable size, crispness and flavor. This heat, how- 
ever, continued into the summer and autumn, makes 
the same districts quite ill-suited for the growth of winter 
apples which are prematurely ripened and lack quality 
and keeping power. The second branch of the Cali- 
fornia apple industry, then, the production of winter 
apples, is undertaken in parts of the State quite different 
in climate from that of the early apple regions. The 
requirements of a winter apple are fully met by two 
main divisions of the State, viz.: The smaller valleys 
close to the coast; in fact, in some cases the coast flats, 
where the exposure is directly toward the cooling breezes 
of the ocean which produce a cool summer—a long, slow- 
growing season which develops the greatest beauty and 
highest quality in a winter apple. Similar results are 
also produced by the climate found at an elevation of 
from 2,500 to 5,000 feet on the interior plateaus and in the 
mountain valleys. The coast district has developed a 
greater commercial apple industry than the mountains 
because transportation facilities for shipment are vastly 
better, but as the State advances the mountain districts 
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will be employed in this production much more largely 
than at present. The greatest apple district of the State 
is the Pajaro Valley, including parts of Monterey and 
Santa Cruz counties, centermg at Watsonville, which 
ships about 4,000 carloads of apples annually. The 
counties next prominent in apple growing are Sonoma, 
Mendocino, and San Luis Obispo, while many other 
counties have good apple orchards in less total acreage; 
in fact, from San Diego on the south to Siskiyou on the 
north, localities exist which afford the elevation or the 
coast exposures which favor the production of 
good winter apples and planting is progressing in all 
these districts. 

Apricot—California apricot trees stand in the open 
air without protection of any kind and bear large, lus- 
cious fruit. That apricot trees can do this constitutes 
one of the unique features of California fruit growing 
and proclaims it different from fruit growing in other 
states, for excepting a few localities in other parts of the 
Pacific Slope, California has a monopoly of commercial 
apricot growing. And yet the apricot does not find all 
parts of California suited to it. The whole northwest 
quarter of the State, north of San Francisco Bay, and 
west of the high ridges of the Coast Range, does not grow 
apricots commercially, nor does this fruit anywhere as- 
cend above an elevation of 1,500 feet upon the foothills. 
It is particularly a fruit of the protected coast valleys 
south and east of the bay of San Francisco to the south- 
ern end of the State; also of the great interior valleys 
and lower foothills, avoiding, however, the low places 
in these valleys where spring frosts may injure the crop, 
though the tree is not harmed. For these reasons it is 
wise to choose locations for the apricot with some dis- 
crimination, but such large areas of land are practically 
safe that the present great product can be several times 
multiplied if the world’s markets should favor it. The 
California apricot is of superior size and quality and in 
canned and dried forms is finding a free field in the 
countries of Northern Europe for any surplus which is 
not required in the United States. A point of advantage 
with the apricot, as with the pear and peach, and to a less 
extent with the nectarine and plum, is that it has three 
great lines of demand: 

First, as fresh fruit; second, as canned fruit; third, 
as dried fruit. The tabulation given later in this article 
shows the relative amount of each fruit taking these 
forms. More than 3,000,000 apricot trees are growing 
in California; counties having over 100,000 trees each 
are as follows: Santa Clara, Solano, Ventura, Riverside, 
Kings, Tulare, Yolo, San Bernardino, and Alameda, 
while several other counties closely approach that limit. 
Some of these counties are 500 miles apart and their 
success with the apricot shows how widely suitable loca- 
tions are distributed over the State. 


Cherry—The cherry is one of the lesser orchard fruits 
of California because the regions which favor it are 
fewer and because its commercial field is less, but in 
size and quality of the fruit and prolific bearing of the 
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tree, the cherry is a great fruit in locations which meet 
its requirements. The cherry requires a modification of 
summer heat and of the dryness of summer air and for 
these reasons it does not thrive on the interior plains, 
even when irrigation is employed to regulate soil mois- 
ture. In the central coast valley and in the smaller val- 
leys tributary to the great Sacramento Valley and on 
the river lands, where depth of soil prevails and modi- 
fication of air dryness is secured by abundance of ad- 
jacent water, the cherry behaves magnificently. Eleva- 
tion also secures conditions suitable to the cherry in 
some cases, notably in Southern California, where the 
product of trees in mountain valleys at an elevation of 
2,000 feet or more, is satisfactory and profitable though 
the trees on mesas below, where citrus fruits thrive, are 
disappointing. There are nearly a million cherry trees 
in California, of which Santa Clara, Alameda, San Joa- 
quin, Solano, Napa and Placer counties have the largest 
plantings. Cherry drying has never prevailed in Cali- 
fornia. The shipment of fresh fruit to the East has 
overcome its chief difficulties and is now regularly estab- 
lished. Cherries are constantly growing in volume as 
canned fruit. The acreage at the present time is extend- 
ing on the basis of the shipping and canning demand. 
Peach—The peach is the greatest orchard fruit 
of California of the deciduous class. <A _ few 
years ago it was surpassed in acreage by the prune, 
but the prune was over-planted in situations not befitting 
it and such unwise extensions of the prune planting have 
largely disappeared. This restores the peach to the 
supremacy which it held previous to that unfortunate 
incident, as it has had no reverses, but has rather gained 
continually in popularity in spite of occasional low 
prices. The peach has a very wide range in California. 
It goes beyond the apricot in the coast valleys north of 
San Francisco; it goes beside the apricot wherever the 
latter thrives in the interior, rises a thousand feet above 
it on the foothills and goes lower on the plains into the 
frosted areas with safety because of its later blooming. 
The peach is a grand fruit almost everywhere; it has 
a ripening season with different varieties and different 
locations from May to December, though, of course, the 
midseason varieties constitute the great commercial crop. 
The varieties most largely grown are of California origin, 
being chiefly selected chance seedlings, taken up by 
enterprising nurserymen on the approval of growers 
with whom they originated. These varieties have gained 
fame by embodying qualities acceptable to three main 
lines of disposition indicated in the table of ‘‘Commer- 
cial Uses of Various Fruits,’’ near the close of this arti- 
cle. These peach products are derived from nearly all 
parts of the State, though mainly from the great interior 
valleys, the San Joaquin and the Sacramento, and the 
foothills. Fresno County leads in peach production, 
while Placer, Tehama, Santa Clara, Solano, Stanislaus 
and Kings have over 500,000 trees each, and Tulare, 
San Joaquin, Merced, and Butte counties have over 200,- 
000 trees each. About ten other counties go above the 
100,000 mark. The California peach, though it is now 
eminent, has even a greater future before it, in spite of 
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the fact that peaches are being widely grown in other 
parts of the country, because the California peach has 
such a long ripening season and is so superior in size and 
texture for preserving processes. 

Nectarines—The nectarine is a smooth skinned 
peach, but it bears no comparison with the peach in prod- 
uct or popularity. The canned and dried products of 
nectarines are too small to separately mention, but Cali- 
fornia produces a magnificent nectarine, and the demand 
for the fruit may at some time better justify pro- 
ducing effort. 

Pear—Beecause of conditions favoring the growth of 
pears of the most popular market sorts in greater beauty 
and volume than they can be produced in older states 
and countries, the California pear has commanded wide 
attention in distant parts of the United States and, like 
the apple has commanded the highest prices for the fresh 
fruit in the London markets; in fact, the pear stands 
next and sometimes exceeds the peach in long distance 
shipping trade. The pear also is high in canning and in 
drying, the product has been large in some years though 
recently there has been little of it, because of high prices 
paid by shippers and canners. The pear resembles the 
peach in its wide range over coast valley, interior val- 
ley, and foothill situations, but it extends beyond the 
peach, for it goes to an altitude of 5,000 feet on the 
mountains and it descends to the lowest places in the 
valleys, for neither frost nor standing water can avail 
against it. It escapes frost by its slow start in the 
spring and it endures water and even a degree of alkali 
in the soil by the hardy character of its root. In ripen- 
ing also it is not injured by a degree and duration of 
heat which ruins the quality of a winter apple. Until 
about a decade ago the pear was free from the ‘‘blight’’ 
in California and there seemed no limit to the possi- 
bilities in pear growing. Since then the disease has 
wrought havoe and many growers have abandoned the 
fruit rather than fight for it, but those who wage suecess- 
ful warfare are greatly profited. The leading pear 
counties are Solano, Santa Clara, Placer, Sacramento, 
El Dorado, Tehama, Nevada, Sonoma, Contra Costa, Yolo, 
Yuba, ete., but almost every county in the State grows 
the fruit in commercial quantities. The varieties grown 
are comparatively few and the Bartlett is chief, because 
there are fully two months between the first to mature in 


early districts and the last in late districts and 
during all this time supplies are ready for 
shipping and canning of this one exceedingly 


acceptable variety which permits no intruders while it 
is in season. The growing of later pears is limited, be- 
cause the Eastern grown winter pears are usually avail- 
able in large quantities in the Eastern markets after the 
California Bartlett has had its run. Still, a few shippers 
are making excellent records with winter pears in distant 
markets. 

Plums and Prunes—By demonstrating the suitability 
of the climate for the free fruiting of the choicest 
varieties even of the European plum, California growers 
freed themselves from the burden of building up on the 
basis of the wild American species which Eastern growers 
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have done with so much eredit to themselves. Cali- 
fornia has no need to seek hardy plums for the tenderest 
are perfectly satisfactory ; nor does California have to 
circumvent the curculio and the black knot for these have 
never appeared in the State. The French prunes were 
introduced at an early day and the product was so suc- 
cessful and profitable and won its way by displacing 
European prunes in American markets that there arose 
ere long a rage for prune planting, the product of which, 
arising to 205,000,000 pounds of dried prunes in 1912, 
has outgrown the requirements of the United States and 
is being pushed for sale in Europe, even in France itself. 
Probably even greater success than could have been 
anticipated has been attained in disposing of this im- 
mense volume of prunes and yet as free and profitable 
an outlet as is necessary has not been secured. When 
there is a year of maximum product the price is apt to 
run low and acreage has been somewhat reduced (as 
stated in the foregoing discussion of the peach), there- 
fore an attitude has reasonably arisen against prune 
planting except where an exceptionally large fruit can 
be counted upon. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
popularize the prune as a desirable food, to push the 
product into markets in all parts of the world and to 
realize fair returns for such an excellent fruit as the 
California prune is conceded to be and progress is 
steadily being made. California has invented new 
processes of curing prunes by machinery and other labor 
saving appliances and has endeavored by human devices 
to match the economy of production to which Nature 
contributes free sunshine and dry air. Probably no- 
where in the world ean so rich and delicious a fruit food 
as the California prune be so cheaply produced and it is 
warranted to expect that the world will need all that can 
be produced when organization for distribution and 
trade is made effective. The largest prune producing 
counties are Santa Clara (which has nearly two-thirds 
of all the prune trees in the State), Solano, Napa, Ala- 
meda, Sacramento, Tulare, San Benito, Colusa, ete.— 
both the coast valleys and the great interior valleys par- 
ticipating in the production. The interesting story of 
the prune is ably told by Mr. Brooks of San Jose on other 
pages of this publication. 

Of plums, aside from varieties which are dried with- 
out removal of the pit (and therefore called prunes), 
the production is relatively about one-eighth that of 
prunes and is largely restricted to the Japanese and a 
few other varieties which are particularly adapted to 
fresh fruit shipments and canning. These fruits are 
largely grown in the districts where early ripening can 
be counted upon. The special discussion of shipping 
plums by Mr. McKevitt, a leading grower and shipper, 
will be found very interesting. The size and beauty of 
the canning plums of California are striking and the 
product reaches a good volume. 


NUTS 
Almond—California produces practically the whole 
of the almond crop of the United States and thus stands 
as the only source of a home-grown almond supply for 
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American markets. The article by Mr. Pierce on other 
pages of this publication discusses both production and 
distribution, in both of which he holds prominent posi- 
tion. It must be emphasized that the almond is a fruit 
demanding much intelligent judgment from the grower. 
There is considerable irregularity in the annual crop, as 
some districts are liable to frost injury. The almond is 
a very restless tree during the California winter because 
the temperature in the valleys is always near the point 
which induces blooming and rather a light frost may in- 
jure blossoms and young nuts. For this reason it is 
very important to select locations for almonds where 
there is a minimum danger of frost. These are found 
on the bench lands around small valleys, while the bot- 
tom lands in the same valleys might be quite frosty and 
should be planted with later blooming fruits. Frosts 
are also less frequent on the plains of the interior val- 
leys where there is a free circulation of air which tends 
to equalize temperatures, while on the river bottom lands 
the trees may be unproductive though growing thriftily. 
The almond does not thrive at elevations in the foothills 
and seems to be a bench and valley fruit, but even 
within these limits locaticns must be chosen with close 
attention to local topography. The chief product is 
grown in Yolo, Contra Costa, Solano, San Joaquin, Sac- 
ramento and Alameda counties, which are all in the 
central and northern regions of the State, although 
many other counties contribute in a smaller way, ineclud- 
ing Riverside County, and large plantings have been 
recently made in San Luis Obispo and counties on the 
coast in the southern half of the State. The wide distri- 
bution of the product shows that local conditions rather 
than wide geographical generalizations should be 
studied. 

Chestnut—The California chestnut product is small 
and consists almost entirely of the Italian variety grown 
in the interior valleys and foothills. The production of 
the best chestnuts of American and European varieties 
can be largely and profitably increased, but no particular 
attention has been paid to the matter, except by a few 
enterprising growers. 


Peanut—On light loams all through the lower lands 


_ of California the peanut thrives well and makes a large 


product of exceptionally large, bright and _ well-filled 
nuts. In Southern California the chief product is on 
the lower lands of the coast region, while in Central and 
Northern California, peanuts are mostly grown on the 
alluvial loams of the river bottoms of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys, although the crop is sometimes 
made between fruit trees on the light upland loams. The 
product has been quite profitable to those who have 
mastered the details. California has, however, had little 
inducement to enter into competition in the general 
markets of the country, and the crop is now hazardous, 
because of reduction of duties on importations, even for 
local consumption. At present only a small fraction of 
the peanuts used in California are grown here. 


Pecan—The pecan grows well and bears well in the 
lower lands of the interior valleys. It does not behave 
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well near the coast where the seasons are not well defined, 
nor does it thrive in the drier regions of the interior. On 
deep lands, however, where moisture is ample and where 
the approach of autumn is marked by rather sharp 
frosts, the pecan stops its growth and matures its nuts 
satisfactorily. The product has not yet risen to com- 
mercial importance. 

Walnuts—The English walnut is the greatest nut 
grown in California, judged by the volume and value of 
the product, by the breadth of its adaptability 
to California conditions and the greatness of its 
outlook as discussed on other pages of this publi- 
eation by Mr. Thorpe, who occupies an important 
relation to the marketing of the product. The present 
product is almost entirely grown in three counties in 
Southern California: Orange, Los Angeles and Ventura, 
and the adjoining counties of Santa Barbara and San 
Luis Obispo stand next in acreage of walnuts. During 
the last few years, however, owing to the profitability of 
the walnut, there has been a large planting in the 
central part of the State and the product of the future 
will be drawn from a wider territory than hitherto. The 
walnut tree is in fact content with the coast, interior val- 
ley and foothill climates, providing it has sufficient depth 
of soil to sustain it and to furnish the constant, but not 
excessive, water supply which it needs. Where the rain- 
fall is large and the soil deep enough to retain moisture 
and yet open enough to prevent standing water, walnuts 
yield satisfactory results without irrigation. In places 
with light rainfall or where the soil is too shallow or 
non-retentive to hold moisture for the long growing 
season, irrigation is requisite. There is, however, need 
to select varieties with some regard to localities. In 
Southern California a local seedling, known as the Santa 
Barbara soft shell, is chiefly grown. This variety is not 
so well adapted to conditions in the upper part of the 
State. The French imported varieties, the Franquette, 
Mayette, ete., and some California seedlings locally 
originated are better and are now being largely planted. 
These varieties are hardy against spring frosts because 
of their later blooming and they resist the sun heat of 
the interior. The Southern California variety is injured 
by these agencies, but as they occur only at a minimum 
in the Southern California coast regions, the resistance 
of a variety is not of as much concern. The later bloom- 
ing varieties are also less injured by the walnut blight— 
a bacterial disease which sometimes does considerable 
injury to the nuts. 


THE GRAPE AND ITS PRODUCTS 

The grape grows in all parts of California from near 
sea level on the coast to an elevation of 5,000 feet or more 
on the mountains. It is contented, too, with nearly all 
fertile soils from the deep valley loams, where the great 
fat, firm-fleshed grapes are grown for raisin and table 
purposes, to the shallower soils of the high foothills and 
mountain slopes, where the grapes are less in quantity, 
but of superior aromatic qualities. This wide adapta- 
tion gives an immense area suited for grape culture, but 
the chief reason for the achievement and the promise of 


the grape in California is in the fact that the European 
species, Vitis vinifera, thrives and thus the California 
grower has command of all that the Europeans have ac- 
complished in centuries in the development of special 
varieties of the species for special purposes. The grapes 
of the states east of the Rocky Mountains are not grown 
in California because the European varieties are the only 
ones from which raisins can be made; they also furnish 
the world’s wine and brandy and they give size, beauty 
and shipping quality beyond all comparison with Ameri- 
can varieties. Wherever wealthy Eastern connoisseurs 
choose grapes for their glass houses they select European 
varieties. The Californian grows his ‘‘hot house 
grapes’’ in the open air. He also grows them without 
the cost of trellising, because most of the European varie- 
ties will bear well in short-pruned bush form and the 
others accept a high stake or a two-wire support. Details 
of the grape interest are given on other pages of this 
publication, Mr. Madison for the raisin branch and Mr. 
Sheehan for the wine and brandy industry. Briefly, 
however, it may be noted that table grapes are grown for 
local use everywhere and for shipping chiefly in Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin, Tulare, Placer, Fresno, Stanislaus, 
Santa Clara and San Bernardino counties, though other 
counties participate in this branch. The raisin interest 
is chiefly concentrated in the center of the San Joaquin 
Valley in Fresno and Kings counties, though there is a 
raisin product of some moment in the Sacramento Valley 
and in Southern California. The wine and brandy in- 
terests are widely distributed through the length and 
breadth of the State. 
SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS 

Space will admit only of reference to those fruits of 
the semi-tropical class which have reached considerable 
commercial importance. Others which are at present 
succeeding with amateurs, and some of which may ere 
long reach economic account, are too numerous for dis- 
cussion. Suffice it to say that the date matures freely in 
central parts of the State. The banana is fruited for 
home use in many thermal situations. The pineapple is 
grown in a small way in frostless places near the coast 
in Southern California. The cherimoyer is found in the 
markets of Los Angeles, while the avocado or alligator 
pear, grown in Southern California, reaches the markets 
of San Francisco as well. The latter fruit is quite hardy 
in several parts of the State and has recently been quite 
widely planted. The guava and the loquat are produced 
for local use and sale and new varieties of the latter 
originated in Southern California are becoming widely 
known. The persimmon and pomegranate grow in nearly 
all fruit districts, but only a lmited amount can be 
profitably disposed of, either locally or by distant ship- 
ment. Many other fruits of the semi-tropical class may 
be found in the citrus districts. 

Fig—tThe fig is one of the great fruits of California. 
Old trees attain the dimensions and aspect of oaks and 
bear so much fruit that it becomes of some importance 
in swine feeding. The tree is perfectly hardy in all 
coast and interior situations (except in a few places 
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where the temperature falls 10 or 12 degrees below freez- 
ing) and no thought is given to protection. This fact, 
demonstrated more than a century ago by the padres at 
the old missions, naturally suggested the fig as a great 
commercial fruit and for decades it has been successfully 
grown and trees of considerable age can be found in 
nearly all counties except those of the mountains. Pro- 
duction has, however, been restricted by the fact that 
fresh figs do not take kindly to long shipment and by 
the fact that until recently our dried figs have not 
compared well with the product of Smyrna. This con- 
dition has, however, been completely changed by the 
experience of the last few years as described by Mr. 
Roeding in a special article on this subject. The fig 
industry comes upon a new basis through the successful 
introduction of the pollination insect which is essential 
to the suecess of the Smyrna fig. California-“Smyrna figs 
are now being produced in considerable quantities and 
California is thus equipped to enter into competition 
with the time-honored Asiatic product for the world’s 
trade in dried figs. 


Olive—The olive is another fruit which has been 
successfully grown in California for more than a cen- 
tury. The importance of the olive as a food in the south 
of Europe and its standing as an export thence to popu- 
lous northern countries, coupled doubtless with its fav- 
ored place in song and story, induced a premature popu- 
larity among California fruit planters, and experience 
with the fruit for a number of years did not justify all 
the expectations cherished for it. Planting practically 
ceased for a time and considerable acreage was displaced. 
Recently, however, through the action of the pure food 
laws, which have prevented the use of the word ‘‘olive”’ 
in connection with cheap substitute oils for salad pur- 
poses, and through the process of canning and bottling 
hermetically, which has made it possible to produce 
pickled ripe olives of suitable varieties with good keep- 
ing qualities, the olive has found itself in our commercial 
fruit growing and has a bright future, as described by 
Mrs. Ehmann in a special article on this subject. Cali- 
fornia is now producing, large and profitably, good 
olives and olive products in suitable places through the 
efforts of masterful men and women who have risen to 
the requirements of this fruit, in the production of which 
California has almost a monopoly of favoring climatic 
conditions. Practically all the counties of the State ex- 
cept those on the high mountains and on the upper 
northwest coast, have olive trees in bearing—the interior 
valleys and foothills of the Sierra Nevada leading in the 
production. 

Lemon—Wonderful progress has been made in de- 
veloping the lemon industry in California and imported 
lemons have met sharp competition in the markets of the 
United States by the California product. New varieties 
have been secured, new methods of culture and fruit 
handling have been devised. Though lemon growing is 
possible in most sections where oranges are produced, the 
present product is chiefly made in the counties of Ven- 
tura, Santa Barbara, Orange, San Bernardino, Riverside 
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and San Diego. The lemon does best in a practically 
frostless place, being more tender than the orange. For 
this reason the chief product is in the southern coast 
counties. In suitable situations in the interior, how- 
ever, the lemon does well, but has been largely displaced 
by the orange, which has been on the whole more profit- 
able and is marketable fresh from the trees, while the 
lemon requires curing and a good part of the crop has 
to be held from winter maturity to be sold in the follow- 
ing midsummer, when the chief demand for lemons 
occurs. 

Orange—California has accomplished more with the 
orange than with any other single fruit, and the advance 
during the last few years has been exceedingly rapid. 
At present, not only is the United States largely sup- 
plied with California oranges, but the fruit has been 
successfully sold in England and Germany. For many 
years nine-tenths of the vast production of oranges came 
from Southern California, but recent plantings have 
been largely on the mesas of the San Joaquin and Saecra- 
mento valleys and in the central part of the State. The 
orange thrives in suitable situations through a north and 
south distance of over 600 miles, and the topography of 
the State is such that similar winter and summer tem- 
peratures occur all through this distance. There is, for- 
tunately, however, some difference in the ripening of the 
fruit in the different portions of this belt and the 
northern portion, because of its mountain environment 
and distance from the ocean, has an earlier spring and 
summer and is, therefore, able to ripen its oranges for 
an earlier autumn market. This difference distributes 
the fruit through a greater number of months and is of 
great advantage to the product. In fact, by choice of 
early and late varieties and by using the variation in the 
season of maturity, California can furnish fresh oranges 
in large quantities all through the calendar year and can 
make the United States practically independent of im- 
portations. Another advantage peculiar to California is 
that the orange grown in a dry summer is more dense in 
texture and has much better keeping and _ shipping 
quality than an orange grown in a humid summer. The 
fruit is also more sprightly and refreshing, and though 
there is some controversy over the alleged superior 
sweetness of the Gulf fruit, the popularity of the Cali- 
fornia fruit and prices which it commands are evidence 
of its wide popularity. Although the California growers 
have made the most energetic and systematic effort for 
the wide distribution of the product for several years the 
fruit has proved so acceptable that it is evident that the 
limit of consuming capacity of the United States is still 
beyond reach and the outlook for the California orange is 
very promising. The articles by Mr. Wallschlaeger and 
Mr. Powell show the nobility of the product and the 
enterprise with which it is being handled. 

The pomelo or grape fruit is also grown in California, 
but has not yet met the extent of demand which was an- 
ticipated. 

SMALL FRUITS 


ce rhe) 


In California the term ‘‘small fruits’’ signifies only 
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berries and currants, as the cherry is always classed by 
us with other great orchard fruits, and the grape stands 
alone as the foundation of a great fruit industry, as has 
been indicated. Aside from supplies for home use and 
local markets, there is a large field for small fruit grow- 
ing for shipment. Berries are largely used by the can- 
ners. Small fruits are also shipped from California to 
markets from one to two thousand miles distant in the 
interior states and territories to the north and east. The 
earlier ripening of these fruits in California gives our 
shippers an opportunity to place the product in this vast 
region, although there are home grown supplies later in 
the year. The growing of small fruits is scattered over 
the State and the special regions are widely distant from 
each other. The most prominent for strawberries are 
the San Gabriel and San Fernando valleys in Los Angeles 
County, the Pajaro Valley in Santa Cruz and Monterey 
counties, and the Florin section in Sacramento County. 
There are, however, many places which have a smaller 
acreage, but special reputation for fruit out of season ; 
in fact, it is possible to find ripe strawberries every month 
in the year at some point or other in the State. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA FRUIT INDUSTRY 


There is no arrangement by which enumeration of 
California fruit-bearing trees and plants can be made, 
except during the United States Census years, and there- 
fore statistics in these lines are in part estimates and 
matters of judgment. The best available, and based 
upon reports by county assessors, are the figures pub- 
lished by the State Board of Equalization. The follow- 
ing figures are from the report of the State Department 
for 1914, which is made as of March 1 of that year: 


NUMBERS OF FRUIT TREES AND ACREAGES OF GRAPES 
AND BERRIES 











Fruit Bearing Non-Bearing Total 
PASDDIOM) S staun sto. dac so esaseuts os 2,044,916 753,313 2,780,229 
PATO TLC Ob rare seks < oPh6 oe es seeks 2,578,778 578,940 3,157,718 
(SHY SM ckcuale sss Sos ehee ane 628,699 323,419 952,118 
HN Opera oddest eh va Ro oeyrat 5 441,621 61,619 503,240 
OLIN N Rarer tetas cct cee te tates 638,184 221,923 860,107 
TEC GKO] NE Stee paaig emer Penner eer 10,199,568 1,297,075 11,496,643 
CAN UAE retire isch ace oti Ms 1,751,326 349,910 2,101,236 
BANU GAT Si tes tees Bei) Seep einer 1,017,881 122,308 1,140,189 
REMENTING prereset seen Sie rentvens 8,078,830 1,227 234 9,306,064 
HB CMINO Meme Mee aicd tv schteor es aucishees 1,108,639 721,360 1,829,999 
OAM Claes ns arcteos Been tre vee cites 7,919,949 1,676,271 9,596,220 
HEZONNC] Olsmaniracs enter sites cinco: 56,224 23,337 79,561 
PAU TINO INC pee racsecsts cab cao sane 1,480,768 390,918 1,871,686 
R\alniutmetrs ne teres eaten ce 689,208 424,501 IPS 09 

HR ObalScaecae kee nieve svencrscecne 38,634,591 8,154,128 46,788,719 

Grapes (acres) Bearing Non-Bearing Total 
BUD Ogsevereeenah shesete are: cuceecressun ate 58,799 12,227 71,026 
VAIN ice ees an see cesta sawe tsi cuaceane 164,300 30,560 194,860 
BY AVES Net Se esyetevs ctcaer cnerstewteyessne 112,168 8,624 120,678 

ARGH: Ue Avorohora ea ono oy Store 335,267 51,411 286,678 

Small Fruits* Acres Value 
DGPRAWDCITICS 6 aa ginne oe none CINCO» Mee a OA ie $1,149,475 
Blackberries: - 2 snes us: OH Om mn eters 282,383 
Raspberries and Loganberries EP se tooe 304,169 
Other berries and currants. . TE ai, Perera 9,697 


COMMERCIAL USES OF VARIOUS FRUITS 
To show the very important fact that the leading 
California fruits of the deciduous class have several 
forms of commercial suitability and to suggest how Cali- 


*The figures on berries are from the United States census of 1910, none 
more recent being available. 
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fornia growers, merchants and preservers have not only 
guarded but have also extended the lines of wealth-win- 
ning by discriminating intelligence and enterprise in 
production, preservation and transportation, the follow- 
ing table is compiled, chiefly from the data collected by 
Mr. Howard C. Rowley, editor of the California Fruit 
News, who is an acknowledged authority in such lines. 
The figures for fresh and dried fruits are for 1914; for 
canned fruits, 1913: 








pee Canned Dried 

Kind of Fruit (ae (ony ere 
Apples' Deca tome arg cut Sone eh, Ree 31,535 4,000 
ASD ELCOUS mien Tae te cae eee 208 848,880 19,500 
Cherries ace verte oat Rit moses, 166? 162,665 Socte 
GLAD ES paemtar er cea enn re 8,773 41,665 90,000? 
IRCA CHES ease rneruer yt eae tee A 2,144 2,398,550 32,000 
CATS iso faved oxen testa sinner tine ents 2,725 529,860 motes 
Plums ioe xero Oka parches eee Cae ae 1,906 65,975 51,0004 
ENS So ee eae teens tee ate kcal) ee vaca 6,200 
Tamtons Cease en ae Cy ee ae eae 
Oranges Baar rahe enor ont rs geen 20; 3) 0 rer ie Beco 
NATIOUS ene eet ter tars ore tree oe 49 9,405 2,500 
IML OMG SER Sern tye! Norwest en 2,250 
Waloutsmrirarcr cane Nhe pe ce 9,000° 
Benries! Moyen eo ce 105,990 fe 
ANGREHICRY 312. garintc Neo a ERE Una 64,519 4,194,525 216,450 


The figures for fresh fruit shipments include only 
shipments beyond State lines by rail, taking account 
neither of local marketing nor movement by sea. The 
figures for canned and dried fruits are intended to repre- 
sent the total production. 


A GENERAL REMARK 


On the whole it is true that the immense fruit prod- 
ucts of California are being easily disposed of at fairly 
remunerative rates, and the business is in good heart and 
enjoys a good outlook., There is, of course, fluctuation 
from year to year in the values of different fruits and 
in the market conditions which they meet at distant 
points. Such ‘‘off years’’ strike the fruits somewhat 
irregularly and are discouraging first to one special 
grower and then to another, because our localities are 
largely given to specializing, according to favoring ecul- 
ture conditions or otherwise. Still, we find that our 
fruit growing districts have the busiest towns, the hand- 
somest rural improvements, the largest assessment rolls, 
and are most attractive to homeseekers. While these 
things are true our fruit industries must be counted in 
prosperous condition, although the greatest special antici- 
pations are not always realized. 


THE LEADING QUESTION ANSWERED 


Briefly, in conclusion, the question set in the title 
of this article may be answered in this way: California 
leads the world in fruits because the State is naturally 
endowed with suitability of soil and climate for the pro- 
duction of so many which are acceptable in commerce; 
because the California people have invested capital and 
put forth effort to grow and preserve these many fruits 
to the limits of commercial demand, then by organization 


*Apples not included U. S. D. A. figures California apple crop 1,300,000 
barrels. 

2Some years 250 cars. 

®Raisins. 

4Prunes. 

5Some years 12,500 tons. 

°No data for shipping or drying. 


Acreage by census of 1910, 9,687; 
value of product, $1,789,214. 
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and by co-operative effort, have passed beyond all 
previously existing lhmits by developmg new demand 
wherever on earth such extension was found to be possi- 
ble. Opportunity for continuance of this effort remains 
open. The civilized nations are but scantily supplied 
with fruit-foods. It is California’s function to teach 


What California is Doing 
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them, by example, to produce for themselves to the 
limit of their natural suitabilities and to supply fruit- 
foods from her breadth of adaptation and abundance 
wherever local lhmits of production may be reached. 
Thus it is California’s duty to lead and her opportunity 
to supply. 


For the World in Raisins 


By James Maprison 


Vice-President and Manager California Associated Raisin Company 


ever it earnestly attempts, it leads in. One of 

these superlatives is California raisins. The raisin 
is one of the best and oldest of all known fruits. It is 
mentioned in the Bible, first in the book of Numbers, and 
later in the book of Samuel, thirty-five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and one has only to read the 
references to it to learn that in these early days of 
human history it was regarded as wholesome, nourishing 
and strengthening. 


(ever it ean is a state of superlatives. What- 


During all the intervening centuries it has retained 
its hold upon humanity as an article of diet. In the 
darkness of the Middle Ages from the fourteenth to the 
sixtenth centuries, it was regarded as an article of high 
commercial importance, and ranked as one of the lead- 
ing articles of business exchange. 


We have no positive knowledge of the date when the 
raisin first made its way into Western Europe, but we 
do know that thousands of years ago it was grown ex- 
tensively in the countries of the Orient, and was car- 
ried by Oriental invaders into Western Europe, finally 
resting in Spain, which afterward became the greatest 
raisin producing country in the world. 


THE RAISIN GRAPE COMES TO CALIFORNIA 


From Europe the vine found its way to California, 
where it made its first appearance in 1851, having been 
introduced by Colonel Agostin Haraszthy of San Diego 
from some muscatel vines and seeds of Malaga raisins. 
In March of the following year he imported the Muscat 
of Alexandria from Malaga, Spain. Ten years later 
during a visit to that country in September, 1861, he 
selected cuttings of the Gordo Blanco, which afterwards 
were grown in his vineyards in San Diego. Conse- 
quently he was the first man to introduce the raisin vine 
in California. Another importation of the Muscat of 
Alexandria was made and planted in 1855 near San Jose 
by Mr. A. Delmas. Mr. G. G. Briggs of Davisville also 
imported Muscatel grapes from Spain. 

The first public exhibition of raisins made from Mus- 
eat of Alexandria grapes was by Dr. J. Strenzel of 
Alhambra Valley, Contra Costa County, at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair of 1863. He also showed dried grapes 
of other varieties to demonstrate the character of a true 
raisin. 

In 1873 Judge J. W. North, founder of the Riverside 
colony, first planted Muscat of Alexandria grape vines, 


but it was three years later before the grape growing 
in that district became general. 

In El Cajon Valley Mr. R. G. Clark planted raisin 
vines in 1873, but the most of the vineyards in that ex- 
cellent district were planted in 1884 to 1886. In 1875 
McPherson Brothers, at one time the largest growers and 


packers in the State, planted raisin grapes in Orange 
County. 


Soon after San Bernardino and Los Angeles counties 
went into the raisin vineyard business, but the ravages 
of the Anaheim Disease during the year 1884 to 1889 
destroyed thousands of acres, and led almost to the 
extinction of the raisin vineyards in the district, which 
is now so famous for its citrus fruit. 


THE BEGINNING IN FRESNO 

In 1872 Mr. Eisen, while experimenting with vines, 
planted some raisin grapes in Fresno County, and in the 
third year he sold the raisins readily to a number of 
San Francisco people. Later a number of gentlemen in 
that city bought land and planted some raisins. So in 
1880 the number of vineyards in Fresno County had 
reached quite respectable proportions. 

A Fresno lady, Miss Hatch, has been credited with 
being the first individual who dried and packed raisins 
in the United States. The above records show that there 
is some doubt as to whether that really was the case, but 
there is no question that she was the pioneer in that line 
in Fresno County. 

In 1876 Mr. W. 8. Chapman imported some of the 
best obtainable Muscat vines from Spain for the Central 
California colony in Fresno County, but they were not 
found to be any different from those already growing 
here. The name of the party who first introduced raisins 
in California has not, and probably never will be, satis- 
factorily proven, but what is of chief interest to us is 
the fact that California has taken rank as the greatest 
raisin-producing country in the world. 

The first considerable raisin vineyards of the State 
were those of Mr. G. G. Briggs at Davisville, Yolo 
County, and Mr. R. B. Blowers of Woodland, Yolo 
County, the former having planted principally Muscats, 
and the latter Muscatel Gordo Blaneo. After years of 
experimenting, several of the counties in the State ceased 
to produce raisins, while others are doing so on a limited 
seale. 
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The crop of 1913 by counties is estimated as follows: 


Pounds 
IMHO OCIA: BoA oeidere dol sou co 16.64.06 GDRs Oo On tein od 94,000,000 
SUTIEW ES. COOUIAE ES otic. nbc code 1 on. S00 oo aoo6 UbD OM oor 25,000,000 
TEGHaVERS (CLOWNS 2s aba cio OIeED Oh. 0. b0 Oda c OF OD OIE aI eas 20,000,000 
SUMO COBENAE io obo CoD natn bob cose 50 emoondoe OOmon 4,000,000 
SanmsennardimoeOOunbya eis erate lettre r« eieiatel cies) 3,600,000 
Shia IDR COpthiny ams euecog bones det gupoacemeood ¢ 3,200,000 
MACE CMA? Abb acasoadinetodb 5 coc Onno pom eaatS 2,400,000 
SYOlOM@ OUMbY apresen pane ee arose oaeer Neen eee: Clriin oVece sac ave 2,000,000 
ECOT Nee COULGYe tener aie tensre stele intarcrsic Yeast sittets asin ieew cle eons 1,100,000 


It is not definitely known when raisins were first 
shipped in large commercial quantities, but in 1875 New 
York recorded that up to November 1st, 6,000 twenty- 
two-pound boxes of California raisins had been received. 
In 1888 Fresno County appears to have shipped its first 
considerable quantity. In 1887 market reports stated 
that ‘‘Fresno raisins of excellent quality are now on the 
market, especially from the Forsyth and Butler vine- 
yards.’’ That was in the days antecedent to the coming 
of the packers. The farmers at that time did their own 
packing. 

The varieties of raisin grapes are few in number. 
The White Muscat of Alexandria, and the Muscatel 
Gordo Blanco fill first places; Malagas and Faherzagos 
are used to a small extent. The seedless varieties are 
the Sultana, which is grown extensively in Smyrna, in 
Asia Minor, and which was first brought by Colonel 
Haraszthy to California in 1861, and the Thompson 
Seedless, so named by the Sutter County Horticultural 
Society after Mr. W. Thompson, who procured the cut- 
tings from Elwanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y. For 
years a halo of mystery as to its origin hung over this 
splendid vine, but the pomological experts in Washing- 
ton claim it to be the Sultanina Blanco, originally a 
native of China, and known to have flourished there 
two thousand years ago. Mr. Blowers of Yolo County 
also introduced a pink variety of the same grape on his 
ranch in Fresno County, which was also known as the 
Sultanina Rosea. 

In the earlier period of raisin history in California, 
San Bernardino, which then included what is now River- 
side County, produced the largest quantity of raisins. 
In the first six years the progress of raisin production 
was slow, but later the growth of the industry was 
phenomenal. In 1879 the crop first exceeded 1,000,000 
pounds. In 1885 it had grown to 9,000,000 pounds and 
in 1886 to 14,000,000 pounds, and it continued to in- 
crease yearly until it has now reached the enormous 
total of 180,000,000 pounds. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN RAISINS 

It is interesting to note how the importations of 
raisins have decreased with the increase of our home 
erop. In 1873 we produced about 100,000,000 pounds, 
and imported over 35,000,000 pounds. In 1884 we im- 
ported nearly 54,000,000 pounds. Fifteen years later 
our importation had dropped down to a little over 
6,000,000 pounds. Our export is correspondingly in- 
creased. In 1898 we exported 3,000,000 pounds, and in 
1910 over 8,000,00 pounds. 

Canada is our best foreign customer for raisins; New 
Zealand comes next, followed by Mexico and Japan. 
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Great Britain is the most extensive consumer of 
raisins in the world, but buys very few from us because 
of the close proximity of Spain, and the lower prices 
at which they can buy the Spanish product. 

GROWERS’ EFFORTS AT MARKETING 


Many plans have from time to time been tried to 
market the raisin product at a living price to the pro- 
ducer. One reasonably successful plan was under the 
leadership of Mr. M. Theo. Kearney about 1895. Shortly 
after the falling to pieces of his organization, raisins were 
known to be sold as low as three-quarters of a cent per 
pound, cheaper than potatoes, and at that time a great 
many acres of vines were pulled up and the ground 
planted to other uses. 


Another attempt was made in 1905 to organize the 
growers, but owing to a prejudice among them against 
co-operation only 38,000 acres signed up, and therefore 
in May, 1906, it was again dissolved. 


In the spring of 1913 the California Associated Raisin 
Company was formed more on commercial lines. The 
raisin growers have paid into the corporation $1,000,000 
for the purpose of financing and handling their crops, 
and the Associated Raisin Company has contracts with 
more than 6,000 growers, more than 90 per cent of the 
output of the State. Absolute necessity compelled the 
growers for their own protection to form this associa- 
tion, as every raisin grower who had no other means 
would have gone bankrupt or gone out of the raisin 
business if something had not been done. A product 
that under the management of the Associated Raisin 
Company will bring to the State from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 annually should be taken care of, whereas 
formerly it would only bring half that sum, and all of 
this can be done without making raisins cost the con- 
sumer one penny more, and give the growers a price 
that will pay interest on a reasonable valuation of his 
vineyard and compensate him for his risk and labor. 

PRODUCTION OF SEEDED RAISINS 


A great change in the raisin industry took place in 
the late ’90s. In 1896 the seeding of raisins was taken 
up in a commercial way. It has been known for twenty 
years prior to that time that the seed could be removed 
from the raisin by machinery, but it had never been 
put into any practical use. At that time Colonel For- 
syth of Fresno began making commercial use of machin- 
ery to remove the seed from raisins, and some 600 or 
700 tons were placed on the market. That has gradu- 
ally increased annually, until in the year 1912 over 
40,000 tons were sold in that condition, and from the 
last season’s crop it will practically be about the same 
amount. The raisin industry in California has immense 
possibilities, especially for the counties suitable for that 
business. 

Great Britain and modern Europe use about five 
pounds per capita. The United States, with perhaps 
100,000,000 people, consumes less than one and a half 
pounds per capita. With a consumption brought up 
in this country to equal Great Britain you can easily 
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see the possibility for the California vineyardist and 
the acreage that could be planted to vines. 
FOOD VALUE OF THE RAISIN 

The value of the raisin as an article of diet can not be 
too strongly impressed upon the people. There is no 
other food which contains the same concentrated strength 
and nourishment. 

One high authority says, ‘‘The food value of the 
raisin is greater than that of any other fruit in popular 
Its superior nutritive quality is due to 
the large amount of sugar, gluten, mineral salts, and 
fruit acids, together with a lesser quantity of water than 
Grape sugar is the chief nutritive con- 


consumption, ’’ 


usual in fruits. 
stituent. The particular advantage which grape sugar 
possesses over all other types of sugar is the ease of its 
assimilation. 

Probably one of the most important bulletins ever 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 142, 
gives the comparative food value of raisins against other 
foods, as follows: 

One pound of raisins represents a food value equal 
to each of the following: 

Six pounds of apples; five pounds of bananas; four 
and three-quarters pounds of potatoes; one pound of 
bread; four pounds of milk; four and three-quarters 
pounds of fish (edible portion); two pounds of eggs; 
one and one-third pounds of beef. 

An important medicinal value of raisins is their laxa- 
tive effect. 

An eminent medical authority of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of London, Dr. Josiah Oldfield, states: 
‘*T put raisins as the first of all fruits that I know; they 
are far superior to grapes, because the sugar has thor- 
oughly matured and ripened, and transformed ready for 
digestion.’’ 

Another eminent English authority, Sir William 
Gull, in giving his evidence before the royal commission 
of the House of Lords, stated, ‘‘ After a hard day’s work 
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I get more strength from eating a few raisins than I 
would from drinking a glass of wine.’’ 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard has written, ‘‘The extreme 
prices of meat and bread stuffs are giving California 
raisins their innings. The raisin is the finest fruit that 
I know of. It can not be adulterated. Your children 
will find raisins a natural, heaven-prepared food.’’ 

An eminent American physician, Dr. George Still, 
has this to say, ‘‘ Raisins never caused appendicitis, but 
the lack of them may.’’ 


RAISINS IN STATE DEVELOPMENT 

It is a pleasure to know the interest that the whole 
State—yes, the whole United States—took in Raisin Day. 
That is the beginning of an advertising campaign that 
the California Associated Raisin Company contemplates 
beginning for the purpose of increasing consumption of 
this, our beautiful product, so that we may find a more 
ready market for all we now produce. 

From $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 per annum is brought 
into the State of California, real new money—money 
brought out of the earth by the raisin grower. That is 
the class of money that increases wealth. Most of the 
business transactions are matters of exchange of one to 
the other and do not particularly increase the wealth 
of a community, but money like this raisin money is 
divided up and eventually every person within the State 
gets an indirect benefit from it. In the packing season 
we employ over 4,600 people and our pay roll is over 
$50,000 per week. 

The vineyards of California have been from an ad- 
vertising standpoint, one of the strongest and most in- 
ducing and convincing evidences that has ever been 
sent out to the world of our beautiful climate and of 
the productiveness of the soil in the state of California, 
and that is an asset of incalculable value. 

The acreage planted in raisin grapes in California in 
1914 is estimated at 120,000 acres. The annual crop 
ranges from 180,000,000 to 200,000,000 pounds. 


California 


By GreraLtp D. KENNEDY 
Field Lapert of the California Development Board 


ing ‘‘eood fodder,’’ and in this State it has proven 
worthy of the name. It was first planted in the 
inland valleys, but at the present time it is a staple crop 
from the Mexican border to the Oregon line. As a rule, 
situations open to direct coast influences are not adapted 


T word alfalfa is derived from the Arabic mean- 


to the growing of this crop. 
CLIMATE AND SOIL 

A long, warm, growing season is desirable, the longer 
and warmer the summer the larger. the crop, other con- 
ditions being equal. The only effect cold has on the 
established plant is to stop the growth so it lies dormant 
during the winter months. Frost is apt, however, to kill 
the young plant as it sprouts through the ground; it is 
not free from danger until the third leaf has appeared. 


The ideal soil is a well drained loam with a depth of 
ten or twelve feet. However, the crop thrives on a great 
variety of soils, from a light sandy loam to a heavy adobe. 
It is also grown successfully on soil only four feet in 
depth. Alfalfa should never be planted in soil where 
the water level is within four feet of the surface or 
where there is too much acidity in the soil which some- 
times happens when wheat or corn has been grown for 
a number of years on land not naturally well drained. 
It does not follow that all worn-out grain land is acid, as 
many of our most successful plantings have been made 
on such land. - A simple test for acidity is to make a cut 
in the soil and insert a piece of blue litmus paper. After 
remaining in the ground for several hours the litmus 
paper should be examined; if pink in color, it is proof 
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of acidity. The remedy for acidity is the application of 
lime, 500 to 1,000 pounds is usually sufficient for an acre. 
Our California soils usually contain enough plant food; 
if they are lacking in anything it is apt to be humus, 
which may be replenished by plowing under some cover 
crop. For quick results rye is very effective. Alfalfa 
gathers its nitrogen by means of bacteria, which are 
found in small nodules on the roots. These bacteria must 
be present if the alfalfa is to flourish; if they are not 
found in the soil they must be furnished artificially. 
Hither the seed or the soil may be inoculated. Prepara- 
tions are sold for the treatment of the seed. Soaking the 
seed in solution made from the soil of a healthy and 
mature alfalfa field is an economical method of inocu- 
lation. Soil from an old stand of alfalfa is sometimes 
spread to the extent of about 400 pounds to the acre 
before planting, or manure from alfalfa fed animals may 
be used. All of these methods have given satisfactory 
results. Alfalfa will stand a little more alkali than the 
average plant; this is especially true after the field has 


a start. 
WATER REQUIREMENTS 


Irrigation is necessary to obtain the maximum yield 
in this State, though in many places it flourishes without 
the aid of it. Hence the first thing to develop on a pros- 
pective alfalfa field is the water. On unirrigated fields 
the gophers and squirrels are a menace and it is some- 
times necessary to apply water for the sole purpose of 
drowning them out. The only time that it is unadvisable 
to use water is when the alfalfa is being grown for seed 
purposes, because a thin stand is desirable and the seed 
is hardier. 

Water for irrigation may be obtained in several ways, 
by acquiring a ditch right in some irrigation system, 
sinking a well and pumping, or using the water from 
some near-by stream. Water from a ditch costs from $1 
per acre per year up, depending on the location. Under 
ordinary conditions the cost of pumping water is about 
$4 per acre per year. If a pumping plant is the source 
of supply it is always best to use a reservoir, as it lessens 
the cost of handling the water. The cost of installing a 
pumping plant capable of irrigating twenty acres would 
be approximately as follows: 

SHARES PANO SOKO CMM Ase os c) crite. O coe MPO Cabo Dod ABO ee $300.00 
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If a gasoline engine is to be used the cost would be 
about $100 additional. 

It is impossible to state the amount of water that is 
necessary, as it varies under different conditions. Light 
sandy soils require more water than heavier soils, as they 
do not hold the moisture so well. 

In order to facilitate irrigation the land is usually 
checked. It has been found by experience that frequent 
shallow irrigations are more desirable than heavier ones 
at greater intervals. The most practical way of apply- 
ing the water is after each cutting, as at that time the 
water flows quickly over the ground. The water should 
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never be allowed to stand on the field in warm weather 
for more than a day, as it is apt to kill the plant. 
Young alfalfa should never be watered until it shows 
signs of distress, the idea being to make the roots go 
down and seek moisture. Where only a small quantity 
of water is used, it is often applied by means of movable 
slip-joint pipe. 
PREPARATION OF THE LAND 

Land that is to be planted to alfalfa should be broken 
a year ahead of time if possible. Deep plowing is the 
first essential in preparation. After the land has been 
worked up, it is ready to be checked and leveled. These 
preparations are done at the same time, the checks are 
made by throwing up small levees, rarely more than 
twelve inches high as the mowers and rakes have to be 
driven over them in harvesting the crop. 

There are various methods of checking; in ground 
with an even slope, strip checks may be used, 25x300 
feet is a satisfactory sized check. In fairly level land the 
square check is advisable; 80 x 80 feet or 100 x 100 feet 
are good sized checks. Where the ground is rough, con- 
tour checks are often used. The idea in checking is to 
get the land in such shape that water can be applied 
economically and quickly; this fact should never be lost 
sight of. Ditches should always be put on the highest 
ground and if the fall is enough to cause washing, 
‘‘drops’’ should be put in. Head gates to control and 
facilitate the handling of the water may be made out of 
wood, concrete and galvanized iron. The cost per acre 
for conerete gates is about $5 and for wooden gates $2. 
The leveling and checking is done with a four-horse 
seraper and the cost varies from $5 to $35 an acre, figur- 
ing the man and scraper at $6 per day. Light sandy 
soils are more apt to be unlevel than the heavier lands, 
therefore there is more dirt to be moved. ‘‘Hog wallow’’ 
lands are very unlevel, but those where the mounds are 
close together are easier to level than are those where 
they are far apart. Before seeding, water should be 
turned into the checks to see that they flood properly; a 
good stand of alfalfa can not be obtained unless this work 
is well done. 

SEEDING 

Spring seeding is preferable in most parts of the 
State, as there is less danger of frost at that time. 
Before planting the ground should be thoroughly worked 
and the under surface packed, as alfalfa does best in 
a firm seed bed. The seed may be either drilled or 
broadeasted. Drilling is preferable as the seed is scat- 
tered more evenly. Twelve to fifteen pounds is generally 
sufficient seed to sow to the acre; the price varies from 
15 cents to 20 cents a pound. The cost of seeding would 
then be from $2 to $3.50 an acre. The actual cost of 
sowing the seed is negligible. It is never advisable to 
sow a nurse crop, because it uses moisture and food that 
is needed for the young alfalfa plant. 


VARIETIES 


The alfalfa that is ordinarily grown in this State is 
the Chilean, and it is the variety that has proven most 
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successful. Turkestan is a hardier variety and with- 
stands the cold and drought better, but the quality of 
hay is not so good. Arabian is a short-lived variety that 
is used to advantage for rotation purposes where the 
stand has to be plowed out in a few years. Peruvian 
alfalfa is still in the experimental stage in this State. 
The advantages claimed for this variety are a longer 
growing season and therefore a greater tonnage. Before 
planting any seed it is advisable to send a sample to the 
University of California to have it tested for weeds and 
germination. This does not cost anything and often 
may save a great deal of trouble and expense. 
CARE OF ALFALFA 

When the young alfalfa is up about six inches it 
should be clipped to strengthen the plant and to delay 
the weed growth. It should never be pastured the first 
year or when the ground is damp, as it is easily tramped 
out, especially by hogs. By pasturing too heavily it is 
apt to be injured, as the animals will eat too close to the 
erown. Disking the field in the winter is often of great 
benefit and it is also advisable to apply all of the manure 
at hand. Superphosphates can be used to good advantage 
on hght soils. The cost is about $20 a ton and that is 
sufficient for six or seven acres. The friability of heavy 
soils may be improved by applying 300 to 400 pounds of 
gypsum to the acre; the cost is about $10 a ton. The 
common practice in California is to apply lime instead 


of gypsum. HARVESTING 


It is very important to cut alfalfa at the right time. 
It has been found that the most nutriment is in the hay 
when it first starts to blossom; at this time the young 
shoots are also leaving the crown. The haying season 
starts in April and where conditions are favorable a crop 
is cut every four weeks until the frost comes. One man 
and a two-horse mower can cut eight acres a day. 

The hay is allowed to le in the swath until the stems 
can be bent without exuding moisture which usually takes 
a day, sometimes less and sometimes more, depending on 
the weather. The hay is then thrown up into the wind- 
rows by means of a two-horse rake. A rake can take care 
of two mowers; from the windrow it is forked up into 
small shocks. One man can shock about eight acres a day. 
The hay should be removed from the field as soon as 
possible. The sooner it is hauled the less danger of 
losing the leaves, which contain most of the nutriment, 
and the sooner the water is applied the better for the 
next crop. Cost of harvesting a ton, figuring the crop on 
a two-ton basis: 


Mowing (@Siacressperaday,) amen irri eee $0.25 per ton 
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If the crop is lighter than two tons, the cost of hand- 
ling would be about the same; therefore it would increase 
the cost per ton. 

YIELD 

The first year only two or three cuttings are obtained 

and after that the yield varies from four to ten tons per 
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acre per year. Under favorable conditions the grower can 
expect an average of six or seven tons to the acre. The 
first cutting is usually weedy and often used for silage on 
that account, as it would not command the same price 
for hay as the later cuttings. 
PRICE 

The price of unbaled hay varies from $3 to $10 a ton, 
depending on the season. In the stack 512 cubic feet is 
considered a ton. For shipping purposes the hay must 
be baled. Baling costs from $1.75 to $2.00. The price of 
baled hay varies from $6 to $13 a ton. Small bales weigh- 
ing from sixty to eighty pounds are preferred. A man 
ean secure better prices for his hay by feeding it to dairy 
cows and hogs. The average dairyman estimates that his 
cows pay him $12 per ton for his hay only. This depends 
on the cow, though naturally alfalfa and dairying go 


hand in hand. PESTS AND DISEASES 

Dodder, a yellow clinging plant, is the worst pest of 
alfalfa in the State. With the proper care, there is no 
danger from it, for it usually comes from using foul seed 
and for this reason a careful test of the seed should be 
made before planting. Small patches of it in a field can 
be destroyed by heaping straw on the affected piece and 
burning it. Gophers and squirrels are serious pests in 
unirrigated fields; where water is obtainable they are 
easily kept in check. In some sections the stand is fouled 
with Johnson and Bermuda grass. Such fields should be 
carefully pastured or the hay cut early in order to keep 
them in check. To eradicate them entirely would neces- 
sitate the plowing up of the alfalfa. 

RENTING AND SELLING 

It is a common practice to rent alfalfa fields, par- 
ticularly for dairy purposes. The rental depends on the 
stand of alfalfa. Sometimes it is rented on shares, but 
usually for cash, to be paid in several installments 
through the year. The price is from $10 to $25 per acre 
a year, averaging about $15. 

Alfalfa land is sold at all prices up to $300 per acre. 
A great deal of it is held in the unimproved condition at 
$150 per acre, and unless the price is influenced by 
proximity to towns, this is all one should pay for such 
land. Land already planted to alfalfa can be bought for 
$150 to $400 an acre. 

ALFALFA SEED PRODUCTION 

This is carried on extensively in Modoc, Lassen and 
other mountain counties and in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys. Land for seed production should 
not be wet and yet it should be moist enough to mature 
the crop without irrigation. Sandy lands are not adapted 
to growing seed crops. The stand of alfalfa should be 
thin so that the sunshine and air can reach to the crown 
of the plant and the seed be produced the entire length 
of the stalk. In the mountains no hay is cut when seed 
is produced. In the big valleys the third crop is allowed 
to go to seed. When a crop of seed is produced one or 
more crops of hay are sacrificed. The straw has some 
feeding value and the stockmen will pay $4 a ton for it, 
when the hay is worth $8 per ton. The yield of seed 
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averages 500 pounds per acre. Some seasons the seed 
does not seem to set well, so each year the grower 
watches his crop carefully and if the seed does not set it 
is cut for hay. The price received for the seed averages 
13 cents per pound. In harvesting, the crop must 
be handled with care to prevent shaking the seed out. A 
mowing machine that bunches is desirable; or else men 
follow the mower and set the seed-loaded alfalfa to one 
side in small bunches, where it is carefully loaded on 
wagons and hauled to the thresher. Seed production has 
proven to be very profitable in the sections adapted to it. 


LIFE OF ALFALFA 


The life of an alfalfa field varies greatly according 
to the care and soil conditions. It is safe to say that the 
life of an alfalfa field in this State should be from ten 
to fifteen years if it receives the proper care. Alfalfa, 
unlike other crops, enriches the soil instead of depleting 
it. It has the characteristic property of legumes of 
being able to extract nitrogen from the atmosphere and 
put it into the soil. Nitrogen is the most expensive of soil 
fertilizers and the one usually most needed. This prop- 
erty of alfalfa makes it of infinite value as a soil fertilizer, 
hence its popularity for rejuvenating the soil. Its deep 
rooting capacity permits it to reach to great depths for 
its plant food. Its extensive root system creates and 
puts new life in the soil and when the alfalfa field is 
plowed up these roots decay and the fertilizer is dis- 
tributed through the soil. Land that has been heavily 
cropped one year after another, when put into alfalfa 
takes on new hfe. When grown for a few years among 
orchard trees and plowed under, it is a valuable fertilizer, 
not only adding nitrogen to the soil but also improving 
the physical condition. Doctor Hilgard claims that the 
crop is worth $8 a ton as a fertilizer to plow under. 


ALFALFA AS A FEED 


Digestible nutriments contained int 100 pounds of 
green alfalfa: 
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Digestible nutriments contained in 100 pounds of 
alfalfa hay : 
Dry matter 


93.2 pounds 
‘ 
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The above -tables show the high nutritive value of 
alfalfa, either as a green food or as a hay. All animals 
hike it and without doubt it is the best roughage we raise 
in this country. It must always be remembered that it 
is only a roughage and that to obtain the best results 
some concentrated carbonaceous feed, such as corn or 
barley, must be fed in conjunction. 


There is danger of bloating either cattle or sheep, 
when pastured on alfalfa. They should be carefully 
watched at first and only allowed to graze a short time 
until they get accustomed to it. They should never be 
turned in to graze when the plant is damp. 


Most of the alfalfa in this State is used for dairy 
purposes. A good stand yielding about seven tons will 
furnish enough feed for one cow. It is figured that a 
cow will eat half a ton a month. Hogs are usually run 
in connection with a dairy; the skim milk combined with 
some grain and alfalfa makes an ideal ration for hogs. 


It is too laxative to be fed in large quantities to horses 
doing road work, but for work horses and brood mares it 
is of great value. It is an excellent feed for any kind of 
growing stock because of its high protein content, which 
forms the bone and muscle. Bees make excellent honey 
from it and it is unsurpassed as a green feed for poultry. 
Sometimes it is ground into meal to make it more pal- 
atable for some kinds of stock, such as hogs. Alfalfa 
meal combined with beet molasses makes a very desirable 
concentrate. Some alfalfa is used for silage purposes, 
but the most advantageous way is to feed alfalfa hay and 
supplement it with corn silage. 


At the present time there are about 600,000 acres 
planted to alfalfa in this State, yielding close to 2,100,000 
tons of hay, or an average of three and one-half tons to 
the acre. 


Opportunities in California Dairy Farming 
By Wm. H. Saytor 


Formerly Secretary California State Dairy Bureau; Publisher and Editor ‘‘ Pacific Dairy Review’? 


T IS generally accepted that in establishing one’s 

self in some line of business, capital is an essential. 

Failure in farming has particularly been credited to 
the fact that it is too often undertaken with a lack of 
sufficient capital. I want to point out that there is at 
least one line of industry and one part of the country 
where success may come, and has come in abundance 
where the only capital consists of strong arms, intelli- 
gence and determination and California furnishes the 
theater where it can be done. In substantiation of this 
claim, I want to point to at least five thousand examples 


of its proof among the present dairymen in the State, 
all of whom it may be said engaged in the business at 
some stage with the ‘‘capital stock’’ above enumerated. 
Let us take a typical ease—it will probably be some 
young man just past his majority, who arrived from 
Portugal, from Switzerland, or possibly Denmark or 
Germany. This young fellow loses no time on his arrival 
in a new country, everything in which is strange to him 
except work; that he has a thorough acquaintance with 
and he finds it in abundance in the demand for workers 
on the dairy farms of California; in fact, he was sure 
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of a job before he left the old country, and at any rate 
he is here but a few days when he is out in the open 
country—in California’s sunshine—extracting the liquid 
sunshine from the California cows. 

At the end of his first month he is handed his pay— 
forty dollars, and perhaps forty-five. His eyes are 
opened by the shining ‘‘twenties.’? The energy of his 
arms and the enthusiasm of his willing mind are being 
converted into cash capital. A year rolls by and he has 
five hundred dollars; he has it in some bank dominated 
by the people of his nationality where it is drawing 
interest with the exception of a small proportion that 
goes for the purchase of clothes and the few pleasures 
he craves aside from the satisfaction that he finds in the 
fact of making fmancial progress. He puts in a second 
year and possibly a third in the same way, and likely on 
the same dairy farm. Then he takes stock and finds 
himself possessed of a fortune amounting to a thousand 
or fifteen hundred dollars. We will put it at three years 
and eredit him with the latter sum. 

During his employment as a milker on a dairy farm he 
has taken one of his brother. milkers into his confidence 
and plans for his future. His friend, too, is likely pos- 
sessed of a similar ‘‘pile’’ in the bank. The result of this 
mutual planning is a partnership backed by sufficient 
capital, especially by exercising their borrowing capacity 
—and this class of industrious young men generally have 
credit to buy cows and equipment to conduct a leased 
dairy farm on a fifty, seventy-five or hundred cow basis. 
Perhaps they rent from their former employer, who, seek- 
ing retirement, is pleased to turn the place over to them, 
for he knows them and the ‘‘stuff’’ they are made of. 
Maybe it is some disgruntled American farmer or dairy- 
man who wants to get away from the ‘‘drudgery and 
bother’’ of running a dairy, in which ease, as likely as 
not, the new partnership picks up a ‘‘snap.’’ 

Meanwhile the probabilities are that romance has been 
at work and our erstwhile young foreigner, combining 
good business with romance, has sent word to his old 
sweetheart at home to come to California and join for- 
tunes with him, and in short she is installed as the life 
partner of one of the members of the firm and chief of 
the’ household department of the dairy establishment. 

The fat bimonthly checks come from the creamery or 


*? makes its regular 


city milk dealer. The ‘‘veal wagon 
visits, leaving liberal checks, while the boys go on 
accumulating pork; at the same time, something else is 
going on; the heifer calves are being raised and in a few 
years the original herd has outgrown the farm. Some- 
thing must be done; the partners again confer and fin- 
ally decide to break the enterprise into two units; one 
acquires a lease on another piece of property, the checks” 
continue to come in, the bank accounts accumulate, as 
does also each herd. The next step has arrived and all 


of a sudden the local community is surprised that the 
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Portuguese, Swiss or Scandinavian immigrant, or what- 
ever the nationality may be, of only a few years ago, has 
purchased a farm and completed the transition from a 
poor and modest but willing wage earner, to an employer 
of labor and a person of business standing in the ~ 
community. 

I take this course of presenting dairy opportunities 
in California, not out of mere fancy, but because it cor- 
responds with facts. Go into any dairy community in 
the State and you find it exemplified—in fact, the dairy 
industry of California rests on just this line of experi- 
ence. It rankles an American somewhat to admit the 
success of this thrifty foreign-born element. But it is 
true. The American youth comes to California looking 
for the easy, cuff-and-collar job; in too many instances 
he fails to land it, and while he drifts to lower strata of 
labor, he does it with disgust in his heart, ambition dies 
out, while the young foreigner finds in the humble work 
on a dairy farm his opportunity. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS OF SUCCESS 


And how do we account for this success and wherein 
is the opportunity? I have only space in which to 
present a few pertinent facts. I shall leave out of dis- 
cussion that portion of California known as the native 
pasture dairy sections, as they have already reached a 
fair degree of development, and confine myself to the 
irrigated dairy sections of the State in which alfalfa 
grows to perfection. Land under either surface irriga- 
tion or moistened by underflow through the soil yields 
from five to eight tons of hay to the acre, while ten tons 
is not an exceptional yield under ideal conditions. 


The scientists will tell us that a ton of alfalfa hay 
contains 210 pounds of digestible carbohydrates, what 
might be termed the refined products out of which milk 
and meat are made in the animal body. At five tons to 
the acre it means approximately 1,000 pounds of digesti- 
ble protein and 4,000 pounds digestible carbohydrates to 
the acre. These same scientists tell us that a fairly good 
dairy cow can do good work with three pounds of the 
protein and fifteen pounds of the carbohydrates a day, 
and hence the accepted standard of one cow to the acre 
of a fair alfalfa yield is a liberal one. There are dairy- 
men who keep two to the acre; there are others who use 
two acres or more to one cow and fail at that. Good 
management and a thorough understanding of soils and 
cropping account for the difference. 

And what can the California cow do with this al- 
falfa? A few figures will show it. In Tulare County 
they have a body of dairymen who have banded them- 
selves together to systematically ‘‘test’’ their cows 
through the medium of an official tester in order that 
each cow in the herds may be made to stand on her indi- 
vidual showing for butterfat production. Thirteen 
herds have completed a year’s work with an average 
production of 272.5 pounds, fed exclusively on alfalfa. 
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The statistician of Stanislaus County found that it pro- 
duced 7,541,900 pounds of butter in 1913 from 30,228 
cows in the county, making an average yield of 248 
pounds per cow besides supplying local needs in the way 
of milk and cream. 

Up in the Eel River Valley, Humboldt County, where 
clovers take the place of alfalfa, eight herds entered in 
the Ferndale Cow Testing Association, representing 609 
cows, averaged 291 pounds of butterfat in a year. 


Taking yields of individual cows, we have some strik- 
ing records to show what a good cow ean do on an ex- 
elusive alfalfa ration. The best producing cow in the 
Tulare Testing Association referred to, a Jersey, made 
437 pounds of butterfat in a year. In the Ferndale 
Association, one herd developed cows with yearly yields 
of butterfat amounting to 544, 464, 456 and 458 pounds. 
A cow in the writer’s herd made 444 pounds of fat in a 
year. In fact, reports of cows yielding over 400 pounds 
of butterfat in a year on exclusive alfalfa feeding are 
numerous, and nothing can better proclaim California’s 
claim as the ideal home of the dairy cow and the way 
in which she compensates for them in profits. 


GROWTH OF THE CALIFORNIA DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The result is shown in the rapidity with which the 
State has forged ahead in the dairy business, a business 
that represents $40,000,000 annual gross income to the 
industry. From a butter production of 28,783,859 
pounds for the year 1900, it has grown to 59,286,460 
pounds for the year ending October 1, 1914; butter, by 
the way, being the principal avenue through which the 
product of the cows of California is disposed of. The 
gain during the years shown above represents in the 
main the development of the dairy industry in the irri- 
gated portions of the State. 


Coincidentally with the increase in importance and 
extent of the dairy industry in California has been the 
progress in better methods, in a better and more profit- 
able class of dairy cows and in sanitary and well-equipped 
dairy plants. She has models of the last mentioned and 
some of her breeding herds are world famous. How 
much our climatic and feed conditions contribute to the 
evolution of a better race of dairy cattle Californians 
are too modest to make claims. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the breeding of registered animals of the 
purely dairy breeds of cattle is one of the profitable and 
attractive features of the business. The local demand for 
breeding stock has been strong, while an export demand 
is ready to take our breeding stock as soon as we get in 
a position to supply it. 

With the splendid success that dairymen have made 
in the past in California and the rapid development that 
the industry has undergone, the question naturally pre- 
sents itself as to the permanency of this prosperous con- 
dition and the prospects for continued profitable returns 
from the dairy herds of the State. The alarm about 
overproduction is always present with the pessimist. I 
heard it twenty years ago when California produced less 
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than one-third of the butter she produces at the present 
time. It prevailed at a time when the dairy industry 
was confined to less than a dozen counties along 
the immediate coast, whose produce did not only 
supply the urban population of the State, but 
much of which was shipped into some of the interior 
counties, some of which are now producing as much 


butter as any two counties in the older dairy territory 
referred to. 


California is not developing along single industrial 
lines. At one time it appeared as though this might be 
the case, and that she would become one vast combination 
orchard and vineyard, and decreased returns in these 
lmes of agricultural activity have often been pointed 
to as examples of what may happen to the dairy business 
as a result of its rapid expansion. Each decade we have 
seen the dairy output of the State double, but each one 
has also seen the consuming industries other than those 
strictly agricultural, incident to our apparently inex- 
haustible supply of mineral oil, the utilization of our 
vast stores of still undeveloped electric power, the ex- 
pansion of our domestic and overseas commerce, devel- 
oping a non-agricultural population in California that 
has forced the prices of staple farm products upward 
instead of downward. 


When we have supplied the demand in California 
for butter we can turn to cheese production. The State 
still imports two pounds of cheese to every one that we 
produce, and fifty cans of condensed milk for every one 
of local production. When we have fully supplied these 
channels an Kastern demand eagerly awaits our supplies 
of dairy products. Vacant areas of land throughout 
the country are being occupied. The beef industry, 
which is so closely correlated to that of dairying, is no 
longer a matter of free ranges. The smaller farms must 
supply the meat for the people, and the attractive prices 
for beef are holding development of the dairy industry 
in check in the big states of the Middle East, and in con- 
sequence of which the price of dairy products is ap- 
proaching prohibitive figures in the great consuming 
centers of the East. These offer great opportunities for 
California dairy products. And fortunately she is able 
to take care of this demand at its best, which is during 
the midwinter of the East, where severe weather makes 
dairying a matter of small profits in winter, while the 
California cow, living in the open winter and perpetual 
sunshine, gives as good an account of herself during the 
winter months as at any other. Indeed, California can 
have somewhat of a monopoly on fresh-made winter but- 
ter of high quality if her people see fit to develop it. It 
pays to raise oranges and other fruit to ship to the 
Eastern markets. A carload is worth from $200 to $800, 
and sometimes there is nothing left after paying handling 
and transportation charges. A carload of butter is 
valued at from $5,000 to $7,500, and the sale of it at a 
distant point is bound to leave some part of it for the 
producer. 
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Dairy Instruction at the University Farm 
By Pror. H. E. Van Norman 


Vice-Director and Dean of University Farm School at Davis, Cal., and President National Dairy Show 


brought under irrigation and the cultivation of 

alfalfa, make the development of the dairy in- 
dustry of the state of California an economic necessity, 
to say nothing of the increasing market for dairy prod- 
ucts, especially ice cream and market milk, as the popu- 
lation of the State grows. 

The competition of products from outside the State, 
notably butter, from across the Pacific, makes it impera- 
tive that the quality of California’s products shall be 
of the best. When the product is scarce the buyer is 
not critical, at least not as critical as when the market is 
generously supplied and he may choose the best. 

The instruction facilities provided by the State at 
the University Farm at Davis are planned to assist the 
practical dairyman in more successfully overcoming the 
difficulties to be met with in ordinary practice, and to 
attain that excellence of product which commands the 
highest price in the face of competition. It should be 
borne in mind that only the best product can be shipped 
across the continent, or across the Pacific. Therefore, 
the near-by creamery or dairy, face to face with foreign 
competition, finds only the best quality to compete with, 
To make the highest quality requires an understanding 
of principles, and a control of conditions. It is to sup- 
ply this knowledge, together with sufficient practice to 
make it clear, that the instructional work and equipment 
at the University Farm are planned. 

This plant comprises a ranch of nearly 800 acres, 
part of which is devoted to investigational and educa- 
tional work, with fruits and crops, while the remainder 
is producing feed for the herds and flocks. 

The dairy herd includes excellent groups of the lead- 
ing breeds, notably Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys, and 
a few Ayreshires; also some grades in feeding experl- 
ments. Excellent individuals are to be found: Pietertje 
Bloom, 66,816, has a record of 23,591.2 pounds of milk 
and 783.35 pounds of butterfat; Colantha Fourth’s Lad 
Mercedes, a four-year old heifer, has a record of 17,126 
pounds of milk and 611 pounds of butterfat. These 
are all Holsteins, while the young Jersey cow, Mer- 
maiden’s Fern, has produced 9,770.5 pounds of milk, and 
528.2 pounds of butterfat; and Brown Bessie Gaylark 
has produced 500 pounds of butterfat, and has several 
weeks to go before completing the year. 

A creamery building, equipped with the latest ap- 
paratus for the churning of butter, making ice eream and 
cheese, together with the testing of all kinds of butter 
products, is available for instruction and investigation. 
The cream or milk from some eighty ranches is regularly 
brought to this creamery, so that every day there is 
available material for student practice. When the 
students are not there the regular employes and in- 
structors perform the work, thus the students receive 
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instruction from men who are in daily practice in the 
actual handling of dairy products. During the present 
fiscal year something over $60,000 worth of butter, ice 
cream, cheese, milk, ete., has been sold. 


DIVISIONS IN INSTRUCTION 

The instructional work may be divided into three 
classes—that for the university farm school students, 
young men who are eighteen years of age or older, and 
who may not have completed a high school course or 
otherwise not fulfilled the requirements for admission to 
a college course in agriculture, yet are too old to go to 
high school for further preparation. To these men is 
offered three years of training in agriculture, with an 
opportunity to devote their attention chiefly, either to 
horticulture or livestock, or to dairy work. 

In the second group are the students who, having 
completed two and one-half years in the regular courses 
of the College of the University of California, come up 
to the university farm for that training in agricultural 
subjects which requires for its most efficient practice the 
use of the creamery equipment, the herds and flocks, the 
poultry, the swine herds, the orchards, and the fields. 

The third group are the short-course students who 
come for six weeks in the fall. These are divided into 
two groups—those who are preparing themselves to go 
into commercial creameries as helpers or foremen, and 
those who are going out on the ranches to handle the 
herds, produce milk for a creamery, cheese factory or 
the city milk plant, grow grain, stock or fruit. 


The relatively large proportion of students of the 
farm school who have devoted much attention to the 
dairy subjects in the few years of the school’s existence 
is evidence of the widespread interest in this line of 
farm business and educational work. 


Correspondence courses dealing with dairy produc- 
tions are also offered, and are being taken by a large 
number. 


At stated periods the butter makers of the State are 
invited to send in samples of their product for examina- 
tion by commercial judges with criticisms and sugges- 
tions for improvement by members of the staff of the 
dairy division. 

Some forty-odd butter makers took part in these 
scoring contests during the past year. Those who com- 
pleted the year participating in every contest received 
a certificate of merit for proficient work. Nearly half 
of those participating this year took part in one or more 
preceding years’ contests. 

The greatest need of the dairy industry in California 
is pure bred sires at the head of the herds, together with 
the use of the scales and the lead pencil, to the end that 
we may have more and better cows, and that more atten- 
tion be paid to the handling of the product. ; 
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What California 1s Doing in Education 


By Hon. Epwarp Hyatr 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


EOPLE who think of moving to a new region are 

P almost sure to inquire, ‘‘ What kind of schools have 

they there?’’ before they go far toward acquiring 

a home, It is safe to reply to those who ask this ques- 

tion of California, ‘‘The best schools you ever saw in your 

life!’’ The answer will probably be correct, even though 

the inquirer comes from the rich state of New York or 
the classic environs of Boston. 


The most striking characteristic of those schools, per- 
haps, lies in the provision and care for the children in the 
remote rural regions. No mountain top is to inaccessible 
to have its school, no plain too distant; no sagebrush 
desert too far removed. Wherever half a dozen children 
dwell, there you find a district school. And, mark this— 
this remote school, so far away, so small, so weak, has a 
standard schoolhouse, a standard teacher, a standard 
equipment, and a standard length of term. The chances 
are that the building will be neat, well-painted and com- 
fortable, even if it harbors only a half dozen lonesome 
children. Certainly there will be eight or nine months 
of school in the year. The teacher will surely have the 
same education and the same certification as in the proud- 
est city. The books, apparatus, and other educational 
applances will be of the same character as in the popu- 
lous centers. It is the idea of a generous state that one 
child is as good as another, no matter where he happens 
to dwell, and that it is our duty to guarantee the rudi- 
ments of an education to every child within our borders, 
even on the mountain top, the deep tangled wildwood, or 
afar on the lonesome plain. 


GENEROSITY OF CALIFORNIANS 


The expense of all this, mind you, does not fall upon 
the parents of the children nor upon the residents or 
property owners of the local district. It is provided by 
the general tax upon state and county.. The rich cities, 
with their banks and warehouses, and teeming crowds, 
must contribute to the preparation of the remote rural 
children for citizenship and life. 

In the towns, villages and well-settled fruit and farm- 
ing regions, educational conditions are correspondingly 
easier. No people anywhere in the world are more free- 
hearted and generous to all good things than those of 
California. Descended from the hospitable and open- 
handed Argonauts, their generosity still abides. Beauti- 
ful schoolhouses dot the landscape everywhere. High 
schools, normal schools and other higher institutions 
abound. The newer structures are palaces, veritable pal- 
aces of education, built by skilled architects, in classic 
designs, of permanent materials and fitted with lavish 
laboratories, workshops, classrooms, and everything else 
that can add to the opportunities for the training of 
youth. Truly it has been said that the college of yester- 
day is the high school of today. Nowhere is the change 


and advance in our mode of life more manifest than in 
our schools. 


The city of Sacramento, less than a decade ago, built 
a magnificent $250,000 high school, intended to take care 
of the city’s children for all time and it was bitterly 
opposed by many people as being unnecessary as pre- 
paring too far into the future. At once it filled up and 
overflowed. Other structures were added, clear around 
the block—already they have filled up and overflowed, 
and another new and splendid building is preparing, in 
another quarter of the town. And the end is not yet. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FIRST 


This experience in Sacramento is duplicated in many 
another city; Stockton, Marysville, Oroville, Red Bluff, 
Woodland, Berkeley, Richmond, Riverside, Santa Ana, 
Santa Monica, Monrovia, Oakland, Pomona, Redlands, 
San Diego, have all been notable for school improvements 
during the immediate past. A town of a thousand in- 
habitants thinks nothing of spending forty, sixty, a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for an educational plant. High 
schools are in every county. Splendid normal schools in 
different parts of the State prepare the teachers for the 
surrounding country. Business colleges are in all the 
larger cities and a large State industrial school is at 
Tone; another at Whittier. Many of the high schools 
are accredited and lead directly to the State University 
at Berkeley, which takes rank as one of the greatest 
institutions in the United States. 

_ One of the striking original features of the California 
school system is its plan of furnishing text-books to the 
children. This is the only state in the Union that manu- 
fateures its school books in a state printing office and 
distributes them free to the boys and girls in the schools. 
It may be imagined that there were many obstacles and 
difficulties in the way of this plan. The original enter- 
prise was marked by most strenuous opposition, abuse, 
vituperation, from every quarter. It was started nearly 
thirty years ago and has had many ups and downs as 
time has elapsed. It was handicapped for a long time 
by poor books prepared by local people; by uneconomic 
methods of production; by political interferences of one 
kind and another. All these difficulties, however, have 
been met and disposed of as they came up, and at the 
present time the school-book enterprise is in admirable 
condition and is regarded as a successful and beneficial 
institution by the people of the State. They would not 
do without it. 

The books are chosen from the best of those published 
in the world. The plates and rights are leased from the 
publishers for four-year periods. The books are printed 
and bound at the state printing office at state expense 
and they compare favorably in workmanship with those 
in the markets of the country. They are then distributed 
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free to the children, upon requisition from teachers, prin- 
eipals and superintendents, showing the needs of the 
schools. This gives great relief to the parents and saves 
much trouble to the teachers, and makes a relatively small 
expense to the State. The cost of furnishing the 400,000 
children with school books is less than $200,000 yearly. 


AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION 


There is a great growing belief that the schools must 
become more closely allied to the industries by which the 


people live. Particularly in California schools must be 


open to the genius of agriculture. It is highly desirable 
to build up a spirit of sympathy for agriculture in the 
minds of all the people and to bring them into actual 
contact with the agricultural life. For many generations 
everything in education has tended away from the farm. 
The district school never does one thing in its course to 
prepare the boy or girl for living on his or her father’s 
farm. It always heads him rather toward clerical or pro- 
fessional pursuits in the cities. 

A movement has started in the prune orchards of the 
Santa Clara Valley that bears so directly on these educa- 
tional questions that it is here illustrated to show what 
is being done to solve them. The idea is to enlist the 
interest and the labor of the children and the people of 
the villages and towns in the harvesting of our perishable 
fruit crops, paying them full market wages for their 
work, furnishing them safe and attractive camping 
places, facilitating their coming and going, and giving 
them a season of healthful, active, outdoor life. 


THE SEASON OF HARVEST 


This is a practical course of study in California agri- 
culture that may well command the co-operation of the 


educational forces of the State. The school term may 


very well begin and close so that the children and their 
parents can take part in the chief industry of the neigh- 
borhood. The chief hardship of the fruit grower is the 
lack of labor for the gathering of his crop: This it is 
that brings unassimilable foreigners upon us—Japanese, 
Hindoos, Chinese. This it is that is forcing much of our 
richest lands into the hands of aliens. The safety of our 
nation les in having our land owned by our own people 
who can earn their hving from the soil. It is a splendid 
thing to see the schools closed and the villages depopu- 
lated during the harvest season; to see the mothers and 
the children living outdoors for a time and helping to 
pick the hops, gather the grapes, dry the peaches, take 
eare of the prunes, apricots, tomatoes, and all that. It 
makes stronger, happier, more wholesome people. Kvery- 
body may well join in it. There is no loss of dignity in 
it. It advances the interests of California’s greatest 
industry, the industry by which we must live for cen- 
turies into the future, with the world for a rival. It is 
truly educational, in the best and highest sense. 

The school garden is another idea along this line that 
is spreading all over the State, and it is a most delightful 
and practical method of approach. Not all teachers have 
the knowledge and sympathy that makes for the highest 
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success, but nearly all come of ancestry that lived by the 
soil; and if their minds are open, their hearts willing, 
the old interests will come back, and there are not many 
children who fail to respond. 

The following tables will serve to give some idea of 
the wonderful growth of the elementary and high schools 
of California during the past few years. 

TABLES SHOWING GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Gain 
. 1907 1914 Per Cent 
Number of teachers ......... 8,246 12,266 48 
Number of pupils enrolled.... 294,385 422,029 43 
Average daily attendance..... 234,624 319,229 36 
Number enrolled per teacher. . 35.7 33 Biota 
Number of graduates ........ 12,683 24,780 92 


Amount of State aid given.... $3,977,295.40 
Amount of County aid given.. 2,866,479.17 
Amount of District aid given 


$5,358,579.04 35 
4,980,197.76 73 


(Spectral Waxes) )eweeencrsret- terre 937,001.16 4,591,921.29 390 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
Gain 

1907 1914 Per Cent 

Number of schools .......... 179 255 43 

Number of teachers ......... 1,188 2,997 152 

Number of pupils enrolled... . 25,578 65,927 139 

Daily average attendance..... 22 333 48,312 116 

Number of graduates ........ 2,890 (Gere 158 
Amount of State aid given for 

NEC) INAS Oo ro ODE ORS. 6 $ 237,016.77 $ 642,815.52 171 

Amount of District aid given.. 2,026,685.50 5,506,429.22 172 

Amount bonds voted ......... 429,576.50 1,893,657.00 341 


The growth of our normal schools is also worthy of 
note, and serves to show how we are doing away with the 
old haphazard method of obtaining our teachers. More 
and more our schools are being taught by specially 
trained teachers who are in touch with the most modern 
educational methods and are thus able to assist their 
pupils to make the most of the time they spend in the 
schoolroom. The following table will illustrate the rapid 
erowth of the normal schools and their attendance: 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Gain 


1907 1914 Per Cent 
Number of schools .......... h 5 60 
Number of teachers ......... 116 229 98 
Number of students in Normal 
PEOPCL Mac eset eisror Ue 3,994 126 
Number of pupils in Training 
Schooleevey. sons serene 2,109 3,068 45 
Number of graduates ........ 478 1,538 222 
Motalmecerptsies-t-rs errs kee $ 415,012.46 $1,056,998.51 154 


274,785.71 
1,149,766.00 


516,389.90 81 
2,392,214.00 108 


Total expenditure 
Valuation of property ........ 


Thus the prospective homeseeker may make his mind 
easy over the schools of this great and growing State. 
The little children, no matter where they live, are given 
good grammar school education. Those who can go 
further along the road to learning are always within 
reach of a good high school. If they choose to go still 
further, normal schools and universities are within their 
reach. The school system of California has been rated as 
third by the Russell Sage Foundation among all the 
states of the Union. 
among the galaxy of states is a guarantee of the highest 
educational opportunity to all who lve within our 
boundaries. 


Certainly this remarkable position 
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The University of California 


By Victor H. HENDERSON 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, University of California 


HE University of California is second in size of 

American universities. In undergraduates, en- 

rolled for a full four-year course, it is largest of 

them all. And in quality it is recognized as belonging 
to the first order. ; 

Tuition is absolutely free for all Californians. Women 
enjoy precisely the same privileges as men—except 
military drill. 

This marvelous growth in a few short decades is due 
to the fact that the State has always been resolved to 
have the highest type of university, not a utilitarian 
makeshift; to the fact that private generosity has given 
many millions to help the cause of learning, and to the 
fact that the people of California are eager that their 
sons and daughters shall have all the training for life 
that ambition, intelligence, and zeal may win them. 

The university started right. It was begun in 1860 
as a classical college of the traditional New England 
type. In 1868 the State took over this ‘‘College of 
California,’’ endowed it with the national land grants, 
and provided tax support which has waxed ever more 
generous. 

To the fundamental instruction in the humanities 
and pure science were added courses in mining, mechan- 
ical, electrical and civil engineering, applied chemistry, 
and agriculture. Professional schools were developed of 
law, medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry, and a graduate 
school established. 

With the arrival of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, formerly 
professor of Greek and comparative philology at Cornell, 
to be president of the university, in 1899, came clear and 
definite declaration that the true university must be a 
home of productive scholarship, where students may 
learn how to advance the boundaries of knowledge, 
receiving their training from men who are themselves 
continually seeking to win new truths from the unknown. 

PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 

The establishment of a liberally supported Publica- 
tions Department, devoted wholly to the issuance of 
publications which constitute an addition to the world’s 
stock of knowledge, proved a vigorous stimulus to 
original research, for it insured a means whereby the 
investigations of creatively minded men in the faculty 
and in the graduate school might be made available for 
the world interchange and co-operation of science. 

The atmosphere of research prevails in the university. 
Immediately applicable to human needs is a vast pro- 
portion of the investigations so vigorously prosecuted by 
the College of Agriculture. In other realms of science 
constant achievement is being made in knowledge of the 
processes of nature, and in the fields of history, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, philology, and the social sciences 
in general, new hght is being thrown on what man has 
been doing in the world and which way advancement lies. 

Many important fields of research have been entered 
upon through facilities afforded by specific endowment. 
Thus James Lick gave to the university the Lick Observa- 


tory on Mount Hamilton, the foremost center of astro- 
nomical investigation in the world today, where, for 
example, Director W. W. Campbell has proved such 
memorable discoveries as that the older a star the swifter 
its motion, and that the planetary nebule move more 
swiftly than the swiftest stars themselves, a discovery 
which seems to show that the old nebular hypothesis was 
based on error, and that the planetary nebule are really 
farther along the path of evolution than the stars, and 
not an antecedent form from which the stars are made. 
ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIES 

A study of the life of primitive man on the Pacific 
Coast, with an elaborate ethnological survey of Cali- 
fornia, has been supported for many years by Mrs. 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst. It has resulted in museum 
collections of great value and the issuance of a dozen 
bulky volumes. 

Tens of thousands of animals and birds have been - 
collected by the California Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, supported by the generosity of Miss Annie M. 
Alexander, and valuable researches carried on as to how 
evolution really works. 

Study of the processes of life in animal and plant 
have been carried on for a number of years past through 
the scientific staff of the Scripps Institution for Biological 
Research, maintained by Miss Ellen B. Scripps of La 
Jolla, with aid to the undertaking also from Mr. E. W. 
Seripps. 

And recently munificent provision has been made for 
attack on man’s ancient enemies, the diseases, through 
the gift by Mrs. Hooper of San Francisco, of property 
valued at between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 to endow 
the George Williams Hooper Foundation for Medical 
Research. Its staff devote their whole time to investiga- 
tion of the problems of functional and organic and of 
tropical diseases. 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

Through the long years when Professor Eugene W. 
Hilgard and then Professor E. J. Wickson directed the 
work of the College of Agriculture, it achieved a great 
work of research. It solved multifarious problems of 
agriculture in a land where Anglo-Saxons have taken up 
a task wholly new to their race—that of tilling an arid 
soil, under irrigation; of reclaiming the desert and of 
raising the fruits and field crops which in the past 
Northern races of men have bought from tropical 
countries, instead of raising them for themselves. 

Of late the State has richly increased the specific 
provision for the work of the College of Agriculture and 
under the direction of Dean Thomas FE’. Hunt, new great 
advances are being made. Students may specialize now 
in any one of seventeen different agricultural pursuits, 
choosing as a special profession the citrus fruits, say, or 
pomology, animal husbandry, landscape gardening, eco- 
nomic entomology, veterinary work, dairying—or any 
one of many other specialties. 

The graduate school of Tropical Agriculture and 
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Citrus Experiment Station at Riverside is a division 
wholly devoted to research and to the training of grad- 
uate students in methods of research as to plant breed- 
ing, soil treatment, the diseases and pests of plants, or 
other such problems, with special reference to tropical 
products. 

The University Farm of 781 acres of fine rich land 
at Davis, in the Sacramento Valley, is used to give prac- 
tical field work to students in the College of Agriculture, 
and is the site also of the University Farm School, where 
several hundred young men who have not preliminary 
training to enter the four-year course in the College 
of Agriculture are receiving a three-year training for 
successful farm life. 


SPREADING KNOWLEDGE 

To spread abroad into general use the new knowledge 
constantly being won by science the College of Agri- 
culture pours forth a stream of valuable publications, 
writes tens of thousands of letters to inquirers, reaches 
scores of thousands through farmers’ institutes, teaches 
13,000 by correspondence courses in agriculture, and 
stations a ‘‘farm advisor’’ in every county which will 
provide for local and traveling expenses an amount equal 
to the salary which the university and the United States 
jointly furnish. The farm advisor becomes a permanent 
member of his community; through farm bureaus in 
every neighborhood he stimulates the farmers to use the 
most improved modern methods, and he serves as a 
channel through which the local problems can receive 
aid from specialists at the university. 

Just as the agricultural work of the university 
receives co-operation from the United States, so the 
general support of the university is derived from many 
sources. Of the income of the University of California 
for the year ending June 30, 1914, which was approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, there came from the state of California 
$1,574,376.29 ; from the United States, $80,000; from the 
income on the endowment, $279,000. The year’s gifts of 
money for current use or for endowment or for building 
work were $192,000. 

The balance sheet shows assets of $15,710,000, of 
which $5,540,000 are income producing endowments. 


PRIVATE GIFTS 

Only private gifts has made possible the work of the 
university. During the past dozen years the gifts have 
averaged in value nearly $1,000,000 a year, in lands, 
buildings, endowments, gifts for current use, additions 
to the museum, library, or scientific collections, ete. 

Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, for example, gave a 
museum collection on which she expended over 
$1,000,000, but which today could not be equaled for less 
than $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. She built the Hearst 
Memorial Mining Building at a cost, ineluding equip- 
ment, of more than $700,000. She gave Hearst Hall, 
the women’s gymnasium; she has supported the Hearst 
Scholarships for many years and she has. made innu- 
merable other gifts of vast aggregate value to library, 
museum, individual student, or specific department. 

Miss Cora Jane Flood endowed the College of Com- 
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merce with $377,000; Mrs. John W. Mackay and Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay gave $100,000 for the John W. 
Mackay, Jr., Chair of Electrical Engineering; Mr. D. O. 
Mills gave $150,000 to endow philosophy; Mr. Edward 
Tompkins gave $107,000 to endow the Agassiz Chair of 
Oriental Languages; Mrs. Sather endowed chairs in his- 
tory and in classical literature with $140,000 each, and a 
host of others have made gifts great and small. 


BUILDING FOR FUTURE 

Of particularly fructifying power was Mrs. Hearst’s 
gift to provide for an international architectural com- 
petition for permanent plans for the university. 

She pointed out that the university site at Berkeley, 
with its fine background of lofty hills, its noble seaward 
prospect, and its charm of picturesque and diversified 
contour, topography, and natural growth represented a 
unique opportunity for a splendid architectural develop- 
ment. Most universities, like most cities, have ‘‘just 
erowed’’ with lamentable results as regards architecture. 
She proposed that the distant future should be planned 
for and an architectural composition wrought out worthy 
of the State and of the site and of the future of the 
university. 


HEARST PLAN ASSUMES FORM 

The Hearst Plan is rapidly assuming visible form. Al- 
ready completed are the Hearst Memorial Mining Build- 
ing; the University Library, given by Mr. Charles Frank- 
lin Doe, which cost, including the equipment provided by 
the State, $883,000; Boalt Hall of Law, for which Mrs. 
Boalt gave $100,000 and the lawyers of California 
$50,000 more; the Greek Theatre, for which Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst gave $50,000; the Sather Gate, which 
cost $36,000, and the Sather Campanile, for which Mrs. 
Sather gave $225,000; and Agriculture Hall and Cali- 
fornia Hall, built by the State at a cost of $213,000 and 
$272,000, respectively. 

All these are of granite exterior, with steel frames 
fireproofed in conerete; concrete floors and roofs of red 
mission tile. All are of the highest possible type of con- 
struction and of fire-resistive quality. And, in their 
admirable fitness for every-day use and in their noble 
and serene beauty, Mr. John Galen Howard, supervising 
architect_of the Hearst Plan, has made a contribution to 
American architecture of the highest and most permanent 
value. The city-planning movement in California, the 
cause of all that is good in public architecture, is being 
profoundly aided by this great and successful under- 
taking in architectural composition on the broad seale. 

And, in November, 1914, the people of California set 
the seal of their approval on the great project of the 
Hearst Plan by voting $1,800,000 in the form of the 
‘‘University Building Bonds,’’ proposed by the alumni 
through initiative petition, this to be applied to the 
enlargement and completion of the present monumental 
library and the erection of three more permanent build- 
ings—a chemistry building, a second unit of the agri- 
cultural group and a great class-room building large 
enough to accommodate 3,500 students at one moment 
under one roof. 
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Leland Stanford Junior University 
BO. Ly ELLiore 


Registrar of Stanford University 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY owes its existence to the 
S public-spirited liberality of Governor and Mrs. 

Stanford, and to the conviction that through the 
promotion of education’their great fortune could be made 
of most use to humanity. Their only child, the center of 
their hopes, died in 1884, in his sixteenth year. In 
creating a university as a memorial to the life thus cut 
off, it seemed to the bereaved parents that they would be 
sharing with all the children of California something of 
what would have been given to their own son had his 
life been spared. 

When it came to the accomplishment of their purpose, 
two main ideas were kept in mind. First, the outward 
habitation of the university must be beautiful in design 
and solid in execution. Again, they would emphasize the 
practical nature of a university education, which while 
not neglecting breadth of training, should be so directed 
as to fit its possessor for some useful calling in life. The 
founders of the university were not college trained, and 
their notion of what was necessary to the accomplishment 
of their purpose was naturally vague. But in its broad 
and comprehensive features the actual university has 
conformed to their general idea; and if in its first quarter 
century of history Stanford University has made a sen- 
sible contribution to the educational progress of the 
Pacific Coast, it is because of the boldness and the vigor 
with which the university has stressed definiteness of 
aim and result as the possibility and the glory of the 
higher education. 


A PEACEFUL VALLEY 


The site of the university is the Palo Alto estate of 
the founders in the Santa Clara Valley—a valley famous 
for its beauty, fertility, and excellence of climate, where, 
free from the rigors of Eastern winters and the extremes 
of Eastern summers, sheltered from the fogs and harsh 
winds of the coast and from the summer heat of the 
interior valleys, with a rare ocean quality in the air, the 
seasons are one succession of springtime and autumn. 
The buildings have been placed on the broad plain slop- 
ing up from the bay to the foothills of the Sierra Morena. 
Here the old mission architecture—the long, low build- 
ings with the wide colonnades and open court—has been 
reproduced on imposing scale. The main university 
buildings consist of two quadrangles, one surrounding 
the other, with a facade 894 feet in length. The soft buff 
sandstone, the great expanse of red-tiled roof, the wide 
arcades, the simple but imposing arches, the glimpses of 
trees and foothills and mountains, give an impression of 
academic seclusion, serenity and beauty whose fascination 
deepens as the months slip by under blue skies and flood- 
ing sunshine. Other detached buildings for various 
purposes have been added, and a considerable area, 
including the first foothills, has been covered with resi- 
dences of faculty, college fraternities and clubs, and 


occasional outsiders who have made their homes upon the 
university campus. 


A FORTUNATE SELECTION 


The carrying out of their educational plans the Stan- 
fords wisely entrusted to other hands. They were singu- 
larly fortunate in their choice of president. However 
happily the generous vision of the founders has guided 
the development at Palo Alto, in its characteristic fea- 
tures, in its freedom from hampering tradition, in the 
autonomy and untrammeled opportunity of the indi- 
vidual department, in its call to the individual student 
to strike straight for his definite goal, in its exaltation of 
genuineness and disdain of sham, the university bears the 
ineradicable stamp of the genius of David Starr Jordan. 
From his buoyancy, directness, and imperturbable opti- 
mism, and the response which this evoked from his first 
faculty, the university took on a tone and meaning and 
spirit which not all its staggering vicissitudes have 
succeeded in effacing, and which have carried the name 
and fame of Stanford far and wide. 

In its internal organization, and in the scope of its 
instruction, Stanford conforms to conventional types. 
There are twenty-six departments, each representing a 
larger or smaller field of knowledge, and covering ancient 
and modern languages, philosophy, education, mathe- 
matics, history, economics and political science, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, and the more 
formally professional schools of law, medicine, and engi- 
neering. Half the students perhaps enter without any 
definite professional or vocational goal, and seek among 
the twenty-six departments for that general education so 
pedagogically popular and so hard to define. They are 
guided through the mazes of the curricula by means of 
the major subject system which allows the student, under 
the advice of some one department, to group around the 
courses in that department those supplementary and com- 
plementary studies which seem to promise the desired 
achievement. 

But there are two characteristic items which partic- 
ularly reflect the Stanford contribution to’ educational 
progress. First, the university undertook to remove, not 
set up, artificial barriers between the high school and the 
university. The educational process it regarded as one, 
the university taking up the task where the high school 
leaves it. Stanford does not prescribe particular subjects 
for admission, but from the outset has held the satis- 
factory completion of a standard high school course the 
adequate and sufficient requirement for admission. The 
other point of departure was the university’s recognition 
of the equality and autonomy of departments. Each 
department, representing a great field or division of 
knowledge, was to receive major students with a primary 
view of inviting them to a (more or. less complete) 
mastery of that field of knowledge. Each department 
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aimed to provide equipment and opportunity for inde- 
pendent work, thus making of the department, for those 
who had the ability and the_calling, the equivalent of a 
vocational or professional school for those interested in 
its vocational or professional bearings, and a research 
laboratory for those devoted to pure scholarship. This 
challenge to the interest and enthusiasm of the student 
was not to be obscured by unpalatable curricula, com- 
pounds of faculty wisdom and senatorial courtesy, which 
must first be passed through the system. The student 
came at once under the direction of the chosen depart- 
ment, and preliminary and supplementary studies were 
planned with direct reference to the individual student 
and the end in view. The opportunity for thus making 
the educational process more interesting and more 
effective, while realized in fact in varying degrees only, 
has nevertheless stamped the whole spirit of the 
university. 
STORMS WEATHERED 

The university was opened in October, 1891, and 550 
students were registered the first year. In 1893, follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Stanford and the financial panie of 
that year, the university’s resources were completely tied 
up and for a time its continued existence seriously threat- 
ened. Largely through the unflinching courage and 
devotion of Mrs. Stanford the storm was weathered, and 
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in 1898 another forward movement began. This was 
again interrupted by the earthquake of 1906 with its 
enormous damage to the-university buildings. Growth 
in numbers has therefore not been rapid in comparison 
with that of other universities. The attendance figure 
has this year (1914-15) for the first time reached and 
passed the 2,000 mark. The university endowment is 
not far from twenty-five millions. Not all of this is 
interest bearing, and without tuition fees (except in law 
and medicine) the income is not large as modern uni- 
versity incomes go. The present number of students 
about reaches the limit which the trustees are willing to 
consider that they have means to previde for. The imme- 
diate problem is how to restrict the very natural tendency 
of a live university to grow. Whatever readjustments 
the future may require if only the present momentum be 
maintained Stanford University must continue to be, as 
it has been in the past, an important factor in the 
educational development of California and the Pacifie 
Coast. 

After twenty-two years of service President Jordan 
resigned in 1913, and the trustees created for him the 
new office of chancellor. His successor in the presidency 
was Dr. John Casper Branner, professor of geology from 
the beginning of the university, followed by Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the present president. 





Arisen, arisen, triumphant o’er fate, 


Thy splendor renewed at the sea’s Golden Gate. 
Hail, brave San Francisco, thou bravest and best! 
March on to thy glory, in front of the West. 
We wept at thy sorrow 
And ever we pray, 
God guide thy tomorrow! 
God bless thee today ! 
And praying, we pledge thee united to be, 
To keep thee the queen of the earth’s greatest sea. 
JAMES HENRY Macharrerry. 


(From the London ‘‘Times,” January 8, 1909.) 
{An article in the financial and commercial supplement of the London ‘‘Times’’ of January 8 on the rebuild- 
ing of San Francisco contains so much of value to this city and is so full and intelligent a statement of the resources 


of the city that it is republished here in full. 


The article is by a special correspondent sent out by the ‘‘Times’’ to 


secure accurate and first-hand information regarding conditions in this country. Coming from a source so unpreju- 
diced and published in a newspaper of such high standing and wide influence in the British financial world, the 
article can not fail to do San Francisco a vast deal of good. | 


AN FRANCISCO is the key to the Pacific. In Eng- 
S land, people have often asked your correspondent 
in amazement, ‘‘ Are they really building San Fran- 
Why haven’t they moved it somewhere else?’’ 
The reply is, ‘‘ There is nowhere else for it to be situated.’ 
The geography of the world demands a great city at San 
Francisco. As is well known, all the western coast of 


cisco ? 


both North America and South America is peculiarly 
lacking in harbors. There is scarcely a port worthy of 
the name within six hundred miles of San Francisco, 
north or south; but the Golden Gate at San Francisco 
gives in all weather safe entrance between its towering 
cliffs to one of the finest land-locked harbors in the whole 
world. Within there is anchorage extending thirty miles 
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or more along either arm of the bay. At the 
head of the eastern arm is the outlet of two 
navigable rivers, the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin, which together drain for 
seven hundred miles California’s greatest 
valley empire, whose fabulous wealth is 
known to all the world. 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES 


This alone demands a city at San Fran- 
cisco. But when we consider that it is the 
natural meeting-place for the trade of the 
gold mines of Alaska, the timber and grain 
of the Pacifie Northwest, the tropical fruits 
of Hawaii, and the cattle of the Southwest, 
we see still further the necessity of a city 
within the Golden Gate. In addition, the 
opening of the Panama Canal will make 
San Francisco the distributing center for 
the trade of Europe with the western states 
of America in the same way that New York 
is for the eastern states. Another fact not 
commonly known is that the shortest route 
—that following the great circle—between 
Panama and Yokohama or Shanghai passes 
within a few hours’ journey of San Fran- 
cisco. The distance from San Francisco to 
Yokohama is 4,536 miles, and to Panama 
3,277, a total of 7,813 miles from Panama to 
Yokohama via San Francisco, while the 
shortest possible route is 7,650 miles, which 
is but 163 miles shorter. San Francisco is 
the one port of call in the long journey from 
Panama to the Orient, and as that trade 
increases she must reap a rich harvest. We THE CLIFF HOUSE AND OCHAN BEACH 
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under construction 


thus see why the people of San Francisco are willing to 
risk everything in the rebuilding of their city. One 
of the great cities of the world must be located on that 
harbor, and there is no other spot within reach of the 
harbor any less subject to earthquake than the present 
site. Engineers declare, on the other hand, that the 
city can be made earthquake proof, if properly con- 
structed. 
ABUNDANCE OF CAPITAL 


It is because of these natural advantages of which I 
have spoken that during the last half century so much 
wealth has accumulated in the city. By reason of that 
wealth alone could the recovery from the recent dis- 
aster have been so rapid. The assessed valuation of the 
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city in 1906 was $376,136,742; in 1908 it had increased 
to $454,332,820. The bank clearings in 1906 were $1,811,- 
175,374; in 1907 they reached a total of $2,320,662,114. 
The import duties, which in 1905-06 were $7,424,196, 
increased in 1907-08 to $10,144,010. This volume of 
business is very large for a city of less than 500,000 in- 
habitants, and it has steadily increased since the fire, as 
these figures show. What is of interest here is that this 
trade has accumulated wealth enough for San Francisco 
capitalists to rebuild the city with their own money. Of 
the enormous sum that has been spent on building opera- 
tions in the last two and a half years, only about 
$5,000,000 has come from the outside. The reason for 
this is that until recently Eastern capitalists were un- 
willing to trust there money here, while the people on 
the spot not only had faith in the future of the city, but 
they had money, made here, sufficient to back up their 
faith. 

The money received from the insurance companies 
was largely spent in temporary repairs, and, if we are 
to believe report, in diamonds and automobiles; for a 
great wave of extravagance seems to have set in during 
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the first year after the catastrophe. The greater part of 
the funds for the reconstruction came from stored-up 
capital, which had been lent in other Western cities, and 
even in New York, though, of course, much of the insur- 
ance money went in that way as well. 


CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 

Building permits to date cover a probable expendi- 
ture of $130,000,000, though the actual figures amounted 
on October 1 last to $115,235,253, the difference depend- 
ing on the fact that finished buildings usually average 
10 per cent higher than the estimates of the architects. 
It is greatly to be regretted that, of this enormous sum, 
only $17,411,458 has been expended on Class A buildings. 
Class A represents the absolutely fireproof, earthquake 
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proof, steel and stone building, with wire-glass windows, 
automatic metal doors, and metal interior fittings. All 
the old Class A buildings, so far as is known, withstood 
the earthquake perfectly, and even after the fire that 
raged about them were in a condition to be refitted, and 
are now in regular use. Class C buildings, on the other 
hand, on which $37,000,000 has been expended, consist- 
ing of brick walls and steel girders, and corresponding 
to the common style of construction in English cities, 
suffered some damage from earthquake, and were a total 
loss in the fire. It seems economically impossible to pro- 
hibit this class of building, when labor and materials are 
so high, but the people who spend their money on that 
style of construction in the business district of San Fran- 
cisco have not learned the lessons of the recent disaster. 
A considerable portion of the total amount has gone 
into refitting buildings only damaged by the fire, as the 
21-story Call Building, while $44,000,000 has been put 
into purely wooden or ‘‘frame’’ buildings in the outly- 
ing districts. These, where properly constructed, are 
safe against earthquake, but are, of course, subject to 
fire, and the insurance rates on them are necessarily high. 


Million Dollar State Buildi 
to be erected here 
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In fact, the figures show that the loss by fire in the United 
States, where wooden buildings prevail, is seven times 
as great as in England and on the continent of Europe. 
Naturally the insurance premiums are correspondingly 
high to meet these risks. 


INSURANCE PAYMENTS AND PREMIUMS 


In the matter of,insurance, the total amount paid 
by the various companies to date is something over 
$200,000,000. The exact figures can not be obtained, be- 
cause some companies do not care to make public how 
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badly their resources were depleted. A few millions will 
still be paid, either through process of law or by bank- 
rupt companies. All the English companies doing busi- 
ness here are considered to have behaved admirably, some 
of them settling on ‘‘a dollar for dollar’’ basis, but three 
(which had special conditions in their policies regard- 
ing earthquakes) reduced their payments by 10 to 25 
per cent. The Englsh companies paid in all about 
$65,000,000. The Royal, one of the heavy losers owing 
to their loss-paying record, has sinee, it is stated, doubled 
their business on the Coast, with Liverpool & London & 
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Globe running them a close second. The former is 
erecting a $1,000,000 building on its property here, and 
the Atlas will soon follow suit; but the policy of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe has not yet been made publi. 

The American insurance companies also, for the most 
part, met their obligations well. The Fireman’s Fund, 
the largest local company, levied three 100 per cent 
assessments on all its stock. But not a single German 
company met its obligations in full, while some of them 
refused to pay at all. 
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facilities and to the congestion of the business of the 
city in the residential districts, which were not con- 
structed for the purpose. Only a few days ago, however, 
all insurance rates dropped to the figures at which they 
stood before April, 1906, which is in itself a significant 
commentary on the progress of rehabilitation. 
MATERIAL AND LABOR 

A few items regarding the cost of building may here 
be of interest. Of course, there were famine prices paid 
immediately after the disaster; for instance, bricklayers 
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Upper—Crocker Building, home of the Crocker National Bank, in the foreground. The 
buildings of the retail district can be seen up Post Street. 

Lower, left to right-—-Wells Fargo Nevada Bank Building, Merchants National Bank 
Building, Palace Hotel, Crocker Building, and First National Bank Building. 


The question of reinsurance has been a vital one in 
the rebuilding of the city, for some of the property hold- 


ers apparently felt that they would not be able to get 


their property insured if they rebuilt. All the companies, 
however, which met their obligations have re-entered the 
field. But they have raised their already high premiums 
from 20 to 33% per cent on what was left of the city. 
This was owing to the disorganization of the fire-fighting 


received a minimum of $1 (4s 2d) an hour and plas- 
terers got even more. But at present wages have re- 
turned, almost without exception, to what they were form- 
erly. The regular union scale of wages for carpenters 
is now $4 (16s 8d) for an 8-hour day, for plumbers $5 
(20s 10d) and for bricklayers $6 (25s). Many of these 
men own or are paying for their own homes, for the cost 
of living in San Francisco is not higher than in London. 
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THIRD, KEARNY AND MARKET STREETS 


Foodstuffs cost about the same, while rents are, if any- 
thing, cheaper; but clothing is slightly dearer. Natur- 
ally these wages materially affect the cost of building, 
but not so much as would be expected, on account of the 
ambition and high efficiency of the employes. The cost 
of building materials was for a time almost prohibitive ; 
lumber jumped from $15 a thousand feet to $32, while 


common bricks went to $12.50 a thousand, and imported 
cement was $3.10 a barrel. Prices in general have sub- 
sided to a level somewhat below that which prevailed 
before the earthquake, lumber being $14 a thousand feet 
and bricks $9 a thousand. 
OPTIMISM PREVALENT 
Undoubtedly the financial depression of 1907 had 
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much to do with the present downward tendency of 
prices. Though a blessing very much disguised, the 
panic was unquestionably a blessing to San Francisco. 
For such is the optimism of these people that there was 
grave danger of their entering on an inflated building 
‘“boom,’’ and overbuilding, far beyond any possible 
needs of the city. The panic made building cheaper for 
those who could afford to build at all, but prevented 
much wild speculation. At present there seems little 


probability of the building operations keeping more than 
even pace with the demand. ‘The present needs for 
offices and shops have pretty nearly been supplied. The 
era of building business blocks must soon give place to 
an era devoted to constructing public buildings, schools, 
theaters, libraries, hospitals and churches. Then must 
follow an extension of factories and docks. And by that 
time, if San Francisco optimists are right, there will be 
a fresh demand for offices and business blocks. 




















THE EMPORIUM, CALIFORNIA’S LEADING DEPARTMENT STORE 


And here it should be said that every man in this 
energetic city seems to be an optimist. After having 
talked with prominent men in every department of life, 
your correspondent finally said to a young barrister who 
had introduced him around the club, ‘‘Now show me a 
pessimist. I want to hear the other side of this story.’’ 
To this the gentleman repled, after some thought, ‘‘I 
don’t know any pessimists, unless it is old Mr. ———, 
who has got his millions and gone to the country to live.’’ 
The unbounded confidence of the people of San Fran- 
cisco is well shown in the way land values have been 
maintained in the last two years. Prices have remained 
practically stationary, while sales, though not so great 
as in the phenomenal year of 1905, have been about the 
same as in years previous to that. Land sales in 1904 
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future of this city among Eastern business men, and the 
consequent influx of capital, was the sale on Septem- 
ber 8 of city bonds. At the beginning of 1908 the only 
debt of the city was a single issue of 314 per cent bonds, 
amounting in all to $3,436,600, less than 1 per cent of 
the assessed valuation of the city. In May of last year 
a new 5 per cent bond issue of $17,160,000 was author- 
ized, to be applied for the provision of fire protection, 
schools, hospitals, ete. Only $3,000,000 of these bonds 
have as yet been put on sale, and they were subscribed 
for many times over. An Eastern security company, 
F. H. Rollins & Co., sent out several financial experts 
to examine into conditions before investing. In their 
private report to their New York office were the follow- 
ing statements: 
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amounted to $45,000,000, in 1907 to $31,000,000, while 
in 1908 they will not fall behind $40,000,000. It is 
notable that at the time of the fire the mortgage in- 
debtedness of the city was $86,000,000, or about 16 per 
cent of the actual value of the property. This is prob- 
ably the smallest mortgage percentage of any American 
city, and will allow of much heavier borrowing if neces- 
sary. But undoubtedly mortgages on property within 
the burned area, on which all income has ceased, will 
force much land into the market within the next two 
years, and may even cause the market to break to some 
extent. Any great reductions, however, are not to be 
expected. 
THE CITY’S CREDIT 
A recent test of the increase of confidence in the 


“Tt is practically impossible for any one who has not 
been in San Francisco recently to comprehend the won- 
derful recovery of the city. On every hand are evidences 
of active business aud prosperity. In our drive along 
the waterfront we are reminded of conditions as they 
exist in New York, and we firmly believe that San Fran- 
cisco is as important a city to the Pacifie Coast as is New 
York to the Atlantic Coast. In regard to the 
issue of 5 per cent bonds of the city, which are to be 
sold on September 8, we consider them an absolutely 
safe and sound investment. The debt of the city is less 
than 1 per cent. The city has upward of $3,000,000 in 
gold in its vaults today, and when you come to compare 
San Francisco with other large cities, the bonds look 
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fully as attractive; and when considering that we are 
figuring on offering the bonds to the investing public on 
a 414 per cent basis, they will be absolutely the best 
municipal bargain in the market.’’ 

On the strength of this report the bonds were bought 


we 
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at a 7 per cent premium. The remaining $14,000,000 
worth of bonds will go on the market as the work pro- 
eresses, and the indications are that San Francisco will 
not have any difficulty in financing all the necessary 
improvements. 


FAIRMONT 








LEADING HOTELS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Some of the Leading Men in the Rebuilding 
of San Francisco 


fire which devastated San Francisco in 1906, 

but very little about the efficient and energetic 

men who so unselfishly responded to the call of the mayor 

and as the ‘‘Committee of Fifty’’ took charge of the relief 

work and laid the foundations of that spirit of optimism 

which resulted in the marvelous reconstruction of the 
city. 

On the morning of April 18, 1906, at 5.13 o’clock, 

San Francisco was visited by one of the most appalling 

disasters of modern times. An earthquake of forty-three 


M has been written about the earthquake and 


seconds duration wrecked many of her buildings and 
started fires everywhere throughout the city; fifty-two 
separate and distinct fires at one time. 

Most of the damage to buildings caused by the earth- 
quake was the result of poor construction or because of 
insecure foundation on ‘‘filled-in’’ land, and was far less 
in actual extent and seriousness than has generally been 
supposed. 

In the early days the waters of the bay came up 
close to the hills and large tracts of made land were, at 
the time of the earthquake, closely built up with business 
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blocks. It was this area that suffered most from the 
direct effects of the temblor, but even here the damage 
was not general and. could soon have been repaired. 

It was the destruction of the water mains by the 
earthquake which doomed the city and for three days 
rendered futile the efforts of the fire department and 
hosts of volunteers to control the situation. In three 
days 490 city blocks and portions of 32 others were 
destroyed, a total of 2,593 acres, or 4.05 square miles. 
Enough buildings were burned to line both sides of a 
street 100 miles long. Over 300,000 people were rendered 
homeless. 

The mayor immediately appointed the following ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Fifty’’ to handle the relief work: James D. 
Phelan, Herbert E. Law, Thomas Magee, Charles S. Fee, 
W. F. Herrin, Thornwell Mullally, Garret W. McEner- 
ney, W. H. Leahy, J. Downey Harvey, Jeremiah Deneen, 
John J. Mahoney, Henry T. Scott, I. W. Hellman, George 
A. Knight, I. G. Steinhart, L. G. Murphy, Homer S. 
King, Frank B. Anderson, W. J. Bartnett, John Martin, 
Allan Pollok, Mark Gerstle, H. V. Ramsdell, W. G. Har- 
rison, R. A. Crothers, Paul Cowles, M. H. de Young, 
Claus Spreckels, John McNaughton, Dent H. Robert, 
Thomas Garrett, Frank Shea, Joseph Reid, Albert Pissis, 
Thomas P. Woodward, Howard Holmes, George Dill- 
man, J. B. Rogers, David Rich, H. T. Creswell, J. R. 
Howell, F. Maestretti, J. S. Tobin, George Towney, E. B. 
Pond, George A. Newhall, Wiliam Metson, Frank Lane, 
William Magee, Rufus P. Jennings, Willis Polk, C. E. 
Boss, Robert H. Countryman. 

To the committee the following well-known men were 
subsequently added: Andrea Sbarboro, R. B. Hale, 
Charles S. Wheeler, Rev. Philip O’Ryan, Bishop Nichols, 
Archbishop Montgomery, John W. Ferris, Dr. Morris 
Herzstein, Samuel M. Shortridge, Gustave Sutro, T. L. 
Ford, Francis J. Heney, J. J. Lerman, John McLaren. 

Through this prompt action of the city officials and 
the co-operation of the government troops under Gen- 
eral Funston, admirable order was preserved during 
these three terrible days and the subsequent weeks before 
reconstruction began. There was little looting or dis- 
order, the saloons being closed and the troops in charge. 

Almost immediately relief supples began to arrive 
and eventually the total subscriptions reached the sum 
of $9,015,812.23. 

The refugees were at first housed in tents furnished 
by the army and later many were provided with portable 
houses at the nominal rental of $6 per month, the houses 
becoming the property of the tenants at the end of a 
specified time. 

The downtown merchants lost no time in resuming 
business. Stores, dwellings, shacks and tents in Fillmore 
Street, a former small business center in the residence 
district, which escaped the fire, were utilized and within 
a few weeks frame business blocks had been erected in 
Van Ness Avenue, which was transformed into the main 
business street of the city. 

Before the bricks were cool contracts had been let 
for rebuilding on many of the old sites and six months 
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after the fire six thousand buildings had been erected. 

A new building ordinance was passed early in June, 
specifying the requirements of various classes of build- 
ings and another ordinance fixed the new fire limits to 
include most of the burned district. 

The lesson of the fire together with these new build- 
ing laws resulted in the construction of the most modern 
and fireproof buildings. Those buildings which had only 
been: gutted by the flames were restored and new con- 
erete and steel skyscrapers arose throughout the down- 
town district. 

San Francisco, as rebuilt, has the finest and most sub- 
stantial buildings in the world. The energy of her citi- 
zens is marvelous, and is well exemplified by the state- 
ment of Frederick Palmer, the well-known war corre- 
spondent, who was sent to write up the disaster for an 
Eastern publication, when asked if San Francisco would 
ever be rebuilt, Palmer answered, ‘‘If they had an 
earthquake like that every day those San Francisco men 
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would invent ball-bearing buildings and keep right on 
doing business.’’ 

So quickly did the city rehabilitate herself and regain 
her commercial prestige that the bank clearances for 
June, 1906, two months after the fire, were $121,677,- 
692.77, only 9 per cent less than in June, 1905, and in 
July, 1906, the clearances were $160,631,793.81, or 8%4 
per cent more than in July of the previous year. This, 
after a total property loss estimated at $1,800,000,000. 

Many of the men who were on the ‘‘Committee of 
Fifty’’ have interested themselves in the project outlined 
in this book. Others who have contributed materially to 
its success and not otherwise mentioned in this volume 
are: Dr. Hartland Law, E. 8. Hueter, M. Johnsen, James 
Nissum, Jacob Petersen, Alexander Hamilton, John Kirk- 
patrick, J. H. Kruse, Henry Miller, E. J. de Sabla Jr., 
William J. Dutton, R. Tobin, John Barneson, E. Stewart, 
Alfred E. Anderson, J. W. Fricke. 


Lutherans Who Have Done Their Part in the Development 
of the West 








CONSUL HENRY LUND 


Knud Henry Lund, generally known as Henry Lund, 
was born in Moss, Norway, October 5, 1832. His father, 
Christian Fred. Lund, was a leading merchant in his 
home city. His mother’s name was Anna Maria, née 
Magelsen. He was educated in the state schools. Special 
stress was laid on branches fitting him for entering com- 


mercial life. In 1850 he emigrated to America, arriving 


at New York. The tidings of the famous gold discovery 
in California had been heralded throughout the world. 
New York was all agog at the time of Lund’s arrival. 
Everybody’s mind was set on going to California. But 
in those days there was no transcontinental railroad to 
resort to; the trip to the West had to be made around 
Cape Horn or via Panama—ain either case a most labori- 
ous and hazardous journey. He came to San Francisco 
in the month of January, 1851. Five months after his 
arrival the little town, destined to became a great metrop- 
olis, was destroyed by fire. Here the hopeful young ar- 
gonaut met his first disappointment. The house where 
he stayed was wiped out of existence and with it all his 
earthly possessions, a little cash and a chest with a few 
things in it. Then he went to the mines and passed sev- 
eral months there prospecting. His success varied. At 
times fortune smiled upon him and then again it frowned, 
but Mr. Lund had the right metal in him. He never 
tired, he never was known to become discouraged, and 
so he stayed until he had ‘‘made good’’ in the mines. 
After some months he returned to San Francisco, the 
miners’ haven and gold-seekers’ camp. Those were in- 
teresting days in California. The gold fever ran riot on 
every hand. To prospect for gold was on everybody’s 
brain. Glowing reports concerning copious finds of gold 
had also come from Queen Charlotte Island off British 
Columbia, and people’s attention was temporarily di- 
verted northward. Sixty prospectors—Mr. Lund _ in- 
cluded in this number—formed a company fully equipped 
to go on a gold-mining expedition to that distant isle 
of lurid fame. But Dame Rumor also had it that an 
expedition to Queen Charlotte Island would be a most 
dangerous undertaking, as it might ultimately result in 
massacre by the wild Indians. So this expedition of 
sixty prepared themselves for the worst, taking along a 
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full equipment to meet any onslaught by the Indians— 
cannon, firearms and weapons of every kind were pro- 
vided. It was also told that gold was so plentiful up 
there that it had to be carried off by sack-fulls, so the 
party took along plenty of sacks. Arriving there they 
found, as reported, enough of wild Indians and not a 
little gold dust and nuggets in the possession of the 
natives. The report concerning the hostility of the 
Indians was also true, for when learning of the foreign 
visitors they became very hostile. One night the watch- 
man of the expedition gave alarm, passing the word that 
they were surrounded by a host of Indians. A camp-fire 
was lit on the ship’s deck and by the bright, flickering 
flames the darkness was dispelled, and behold, a swarm 
of Indian canoes thronged about the ship, and the oc- 
cupants were ready for the butchery. But when they 
noticed that the strangers on board the ship were ready 
for them and now about to fire the cannon they raised 
the white flag, praying for mercy and asking for a parley. 
It was granted. Three Indian chiefs ‘came aboard the 
ship. Terms of peace were agreed upon and hostilities 
ceased, but the members of the expedition were appre- 
hensive. Fearing an eventual surprise which might result 
in disaster, they concluded to abandon their purpose and 
return home to San Francisco. 


In the spring of 1854, a year or two after this ex- 
pedition, Mr. Lund joined one of the largest commercial 
houses in San Francisco, Cross & Co., the head office of 
which was in Glasgow, Scotland, with a branch in Val- 
paraiso, Chile. In this establishment he started as a 
junior clerk, but being a man of rare business genius he 
was rapidly advanced and finally became part manager. 
He remained with this firm twelve years. Such con- 
fidence his seniors in business had placed in Mr. Lund 
that they sent him to Europe on behalf of the firm. In 
1865, the celebrated exposition year of Paris, Mr. Lund, 
together with his wife, made another trip to Europe. 
In 1866, he established his own business of general 
shipping and commission under the name of. Henry 
Lund, which was later changed to Henry Lund & Co. 
This necessitated another trip to Europe in order to 
establish his business connections in the commercial cen- 
ters there. This time he visited all the large cities of 
the old world, spending a period of half a year. In the 
year 1872 the famous exposition at Vienna took place. 
Mr. Henry Lund again visited Europe, this time look- 
ing both for business and pleasure. Besides visiting the 
exposition he also traveled extensively and returned 
with a two-and-a-half-year-old boy, son of Mrs. Lund’s 
sister. Later the consul and his wife adopted this boy, 
both his parents being dead. In 1881 Mrs. Henry Lund 
visited Europe with a view to arranging for the educa- 
tion of their adopted son, Henry Lund, Jr. The consul 
and his wife had in mind to give the young lad the best 
education possible, so they decided to place him in the 
universities of France and Germany, respectively. In 
December of the same year the consul started on a jour- 
ney to join his family, but this time turning his course 
westward. The plan of his itinerary was to tour Japan, 
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China, India, Egypt, Italy and to meet his dear wife and 
son at Niece, near Genoa. This plan was happily real- 
ized. In the spring of the following year the consul and 
his wife went to Norway, leaving their son in school at 
Paris. After some lapse of time the Lunds were on their 
way back to America. En route the consul established 
a branch of his business at Liverpool, England. In 
August, 1883, the happy family was again lodged in their 
home city, San Francisco. 

Consul Lund is a true type of the Viking race. The 
Viking nature exerted itself in him in his early boyhood 
days. He was not satisfied to remain at home, he had 
to get out into the world. Like the Vikings of old his 
spirit soared far beyond the confines of the native land 
and home. The words of Bjoernson in his famous 
‘“Arne’ Song’’ may strikingly be applied in the ease of 
young Henry wistfully beholding the rugged nature 
round about him while roaming among cliffs and fjords 
in his native land: 


‘*Shall I the journey never take 

Over the lofty mountains; 

Must my poor thoughts on this rock-wall break? 
Must it a dread, ice-bound prison make, 
Closing at last all round me, 

*Till for my tomb it surround me? 

One day, I know, I shall wander far 

Over the lofty mountains!”’ 


And the day came when young Lund was permitted 
to wander far over the lofty mountains. He has visited 
well-nigh all parts of the world and on his travels he 
took sufficient time to see all that is worth seeing. The 
fact that the consul speaks five different languages made 
his travels in foreign lands so much more pleasant and 
profitable. | 

In the spring of 1884 he became acting consul at this 
port for. the kingdom of Sweden and Norway. April 4, 
of the following year it pleased his Majesty, King Oscar, 
to appoint him consul of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska. Mr. Henry Lund showed great exec- 
utive ability in his management of the consulate locally 
and in the organization of the consular district of the 
Pacific states. He had five vice-consuls under him: 
Port Townsend, San Pedro, San Diego, Portland and 
Seattle. The wisdom and efficiency of Mr. Lund as a 
consul is generally conceded. Fittingly, too, his efficient 
service was recognized by the countries he represented. 
In 1892 it pleased his Majesty to create him a Knight of 
the Order of Vasa—first class. In 1899 more honors 
were bestowed upon Consul Lund, when his Majesty, 
King Oscar, conferred upon him the Order of St. Olaf— 
first class. When in the year 1905 Norway and Sweden 
were separated, Mr. Lund was appointed consul of Nor- 
way, and in the year 1907 King Haakon VII created 
him commander of St. Olaf, second class, and in 1915 of 
the first class, the highest honor in the gift of the king. 
At five different times, when in Europe, he was granted 
audience by King Osear who, to show his regard for him, 
sent him his portrait with his autograph on it. King 
Haakon received him in audience once in Christiania and 
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another time in Paris. At Baden Baden the Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Norway, now King of Sweden, 
gave him an audience. 

Many years had now passed by and left Consul Lund 
aged and gray in the service. He felt that he no longer 
could carry the onerous burden of responsibility and 
work in connection with the consulate. He apprised the 
home government of his intention to resign, from which 
they endeavored to persuade him, but it was the resolute 
purpose of Consul Lund to become released from his 
consular duties. So his wishes were granted in the form 
of an honorable discharge. 


The Scandinavian Benevolent Society of San Fran- 
cisco was organized in 1859. The committee to arrange 
for the organization consisted of three Norwegians, three 
Swedes and three Danes. It is one of the oldest Scan- 
dinavian societies in America and the oldest one west 
of Philadelphia and New York. This society has been 
instrumental in doing much good, helping the sick and 
the stranded, cheering the hapless widow and the desti- 
tute orphan, and serving as a haven for homeless sons 
and daughters of Scandinavian descent. Consul Lund 
was one of the originators of the thought to form such 
a society and he became one of the most enthusiastic and 
self-sacrificing workers in the effort of realizing its pur- 
pose. Consul Lund is now the only surviving member 
of the original committee. February 28, 1909, the society 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. On that occasion the 
Seandinavians of this community gave expression to the 
high esteem in which Consul Lund is held by creating 
him the honorary president of the society. 


A monument to the honor of Consul Lund may be 
seen in Golden Gate Park of San Francisco in the form 
of the brig Gjéa. Captain Roald Amundsen on his 
return from the discovery of the Northwest Passage, 
where he named a very prominent point ‘‘Cape Henry 
Lund,’’ left Gjoa at Mare Island. His intention was to 
use her on his next expedition. In the meanwhile he was 
accorded the use of the brig Fram. The captain then 
decided to sell Gjda as a means of raising money for his 
proposed expedition. He requested Consul Lund to sell 
Gj6a for him. A patriotic thought arose in the consul’s 
mind, ‘‘Not to sell Gjoa, but to place it in some prom- 
inent place as a memorial of the discovery of the North- 
west Passage.’? Golden Gate Park was the place thought 
of by the consul. But Captain Amundsen needed 
funds. The consul made an appeal to the Norwegian- 
Americans in behalf of this project, his plan being to 
pay a certain sum for Gjéa and then leave it in said 
park. Thus he hoped to help the famous explorer. As 
for his appeal for aid made to Norwegian-Americans, 
with one notable exception, it was fruitful in disappoint- 
ment. Only a few responded, so many seeming to have 
more than enough with their own local affairs. But Mr. 
Lund did not give up his plan and successfully he car- 
ried it out. The project cost several thousand dollars 
before the ship was safely lodged in the park. Our 
worthy patriot procured the funds. About $1,500 came 
from his countrymen in answer to his appeal for aid. 
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This money he handed over to Roald Amundsen. The 
Gjoa was presented to the city of San Francisco and 
now she stands there as a fitting memorial of the dis- 
covery by a Norwegian of the Northwest Passage and as 
a monument to our patriotic Norwegian consul, Henry 
Lund. 

In 1914 he resigned from the consulate of Norway 
after thirty years of faithful and efficient service. In 
1915 he retired from business, leaving it in charge of his 
adopted son, Henry Lund, Jr., who had been in his office 
twenty-six years, the last ten as junior partner. For a 
period of fifty years Consul Lund had been the active 
head of one of the leading shipping and commission 
houses on the Pacifie Coast. 


Consul Lund is a public-spirited man, a man who has 
ever been a potent factor in movements looking to the 
uplift of society and to the amelioration of human suffer- 
ings. Being a man of means, he has been in position to 
carry out the promptings of his noble heart. Thus in- 
stitutions of charity and of church, as well as organiza- 
tions looking to civic betterment, have all found a friend 
and supporter in Consul Lund. The number of ‘‘lands- 
maend’’ coming to Lund in his official capacity as consul, 
soliciting help of diversified nature and always getting 
it, may well be said to be beyond computation. There- 
fore Consul Lund has won for himself a secure place in 
this community where he has lived and labored so long. 
His generous heart and his integrity of purpose have 
gotten him the love and esteem of all. Consul Lund, 
however, met many a detractor on the rugged road of 
hfe. A person in public work must expect that. But 
how true in Lund’s case these famous words, ‘‘It were a 
pity for good men to be without detractors, seeing that 
virtue shines the better for the foil of slander.’’ 

Consul Lund never became a naturalized American 
citizen. This was due to no spirit of neglect on his part, 
or lack of patriotism. No native born American ever 
loved America and American institutions better than 
Consul Lund. But he deemed it best to retain his Nor- 
wegian citizenship as long as he was acting in the capac- 
ity of Norwegian consul, thinking thereby to be in posi- 
tion to do more for the conservation of his people’s 
interest at home and abroad. And he was also conscious 
of the fact that the best service by him as consul was the 
best gift he could give to the country in which he lived. 
He knew that so much, but nothing more, was required 
of him as a citizen. 


Another incident may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion—and it is a touching one. It shows what manner 
of man Consul Lund is. In his declining years he has 
not been oblivious of the end fast approaching, when he 
shall be summoned to join the host of the City of The 
Dead. So he has provided a quaint mausoleum now 
erected at Cypress Lawn Cemetery, made on Norwegian 
soil by Norwegian hands and out of Norwegian mate- 
rial—genuine Norwegian granite. There he will rest 
under Norwegian roof on American soil, reminding every 
passer-by never to forget their mother country, however 
small and insignificant it may be. 
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On March 5, 1864, he was married to Anna Maria 
Herkenhoener, an amiable lady of German descent. On 
March 5, 1914, the venerable couple celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. The festivities took place 
at their handsome mansion in Jackson Street. Many 
dear old friends remembered them on that day, sending 
greetings and felicitations. The messenger boys were 
busy carrying telegrams of congratulation from the vari- 
ous parts of the social and commercial centers of Europe 
and America, and especially from the kingdom of Nor- 
way. Consul and Mrs. Lund are generally loved and 
respected by all who have had the good fortune to know 
them. In these many years their home has been a center 
of many a social function. May Providence give them 
many days yet to enjoy the blessings of their comfortable 
home and good-will emanating from the loving associa- 
tions of their countless friends! 


CONSUL H. H. BIRKHOLM 


Consul Birkholm was born at Ardskéving, Den- 
mark, September 23, 1847. He was ‘educated in the 
schools of his home town. His desire was to become a 
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sailor, and according to his purpose, he went to sea as 
a very young man. This gave him an opportunity to 
visit the various seaports of the world and study human 
society from many angles—in itself an education coveted 
by many but granted only to a few. The mate’s exam- 
ination he successfully passed in Denmark. In 1869 he 
left the mother country, his point of destination being 
San Francisco, California. Consul Birkholm possessed 
a personality fruitful in making friends. As one of his 
dearest friends he always referred to Consul J. Simpson, 
whose successor to the consulate of Denmark he eventu- 
ally became. For many years Captain Birkholm was 
engaged in coastwise trade on the Pacific Coast. In 1879 
he decided temporarily to give up the seafaring life and 
to make a trip to the old country. This visit was des- 
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tined to become one of the happiest incidents of the Cap- 
tain’s life. In visiting friends and relatives at home 
he met his childhood sweetheart and schoolmate, Marie 
Bertha Caroline Brandt, who consented to become his 
wife and helpmate in life. The Reverend Jacob Paulli 
was the officiatg pastor at the wedding. The Captain 
and Mrs. Birkholm have been blessed with two children— 
Harry Hansen and Charles Marius. On his return to 
San Francisco Captain Birkholm again went to sea and 
in the course of years he became known as one of the 
most capable and successful skippers of the West Coast. 
In 1886 he gave up the seafaring life for good and 
entered the hotel business in San Francisco, establishing 
a firm under the name of Yosemite House. In all his 
undertakings, whether on land or sea, the Captain was 
always successful. Yosemite House soon assumed the 
reputation of being one of the centers of the hotel world 
in San Francisco. In 1906, the well-known Yosemite 
House was destroyed in the conflagration that laid low 
the major portion of our city. The six years following 
the Captain devoted his entire time to the business of 
the Danish Consulate which position of trust he had held 
since May 9, 1898. In the year 1904, Christian IX, 
King of Denmark, honored him with the Cross of Danne- 
brog. In 1910 he resigned as Danish Consul. His many 
years of strenuous life had left their impress upon his 
sturdy form, and the Captain began to fail in health. In 
1912 he departed this life, leaving an afflicted widow and 
two children. On January 7, 1912, his remains were 
laid at rest at Mount Olivet Cemetery. 

In the death of Captain Birkholm the community of 
this city and State has sustained a great loss. Captain 
Birkholm was one of the good old pioneers whose 
share in the shaping and upbuilding of our social or- 
ganism will ever be cherished in veneration and grate- 
ful memory. As a business man and friend and neighbor 
he was universally loved and respected. An acute sense 
of justice coupled with unassuming dignity, exceptional 
amiableness and an untiring spirit of self-sacrifice were 
the leading characteristics of his personality. His death 
was lamented by all who had the good-fortune to know 
him, but especially by the poor and needy of our com- 
munity. The Captain would let all else go—home com- 
fort, business, pleasure—if only he could be of some help 
to others. Nor did he lack opportunity. Widows and 
orphans, and aged, destitute and stranded and down-and- 
outs knew the way to the Birkholm home. Nor was ever 
anyone in real need disappointed—the door to the Cap- 
tain’s heart was as accessible as the door of his home. 
It is said of a man in the times of old that ‘‘He was 
eyes to the blind, feet was he to the lame, and father to 
the poor.’’ How happy he whose life reflects, if only in 
a small degree, the truth of these words. Captain Birk- 
holm felt this happiness of life, for he had been given 
grace to live the truth of these words. 

JAFET LINDEBERG 

Mr. Lindeberg was born at Tronsd, Norway. His 
parents were not people of means and so the young lad 
was raised amid frugal surroundings. After leaving the 
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native country as a poor sailor the story of Lindeberg’s 
life sounds like a romance. 

In the spring of 1898 he emigrated to America, his 
objective point being Port Clarence, Alaska. He had 
joined an expedition conducted by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
on behalf of the United States Government, for the re- 
lief of the imperiled miners reported to be dying from 
starvation in the American Klondyke country. Dr. 
Jackson had bought several hundreds of reindeer in 
Lapland and gathered together a great number of rein- 
deer drivers, who, with their families, agreed to remain 
in Alaska to teach the Eskimos the industry of raising 
reindeer. Mr. Lindeberg entered the employ of Dr. 
Jackson as interpreter and superintendent of these fami- 
lies. In the month of February the expedition reached 
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Port Clarence harbor. Shortly after his arrival there 
Mr. Lindeberg was requested to go to Siberia to pur- 
chase reindeer for the Government project in Alaska. 
He declined the offer—Dame Rumor had told him of 
gold discoveries in the vicinity of Golofnin Bay. Being 
duly released from Dr. Jackson’s employ he proceeded 
to Council City. There he met Brynteson and Linde- 
blom, natives of Sweden, who, together with him, were 
destined to play a prominent réle in the world of 
finance. These three men formed what was termed a 
prospecting companionship. Having explored without 
success the region round about Couneil City they re- 
turned to Golofnin Bay and in a boat proceeded along 
the coast to the mouth of Snake River and up this river 
to a tributary now called Anvil Creek. Here on Septem- 
ber 22, 1898, these three inexperienced prospectors made 
a discovery of gold which made that part of the country 
famous throughout the world. This was the first dis- 
covery in that district followed up by location leading 
to results. The association of these three prospectors 
afterwards became known as the ‘‘Pioneer Mining Com- 
pany,’’ of which Mr. Lindeberg is the president. 

In the course of the winter the report of this rich 
gold discovery at Nome reached the outside world, and 
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when spring came the stream of argonauts began pour- 
ing in. The following year, after the thawing of ice and 
snow, the gold-seekers continued to come, and not less 
than a hundred steamers and sailing vessels were lying 
in the open roadstead outside of Nome. Many Scandi- 
navians were in the number and many of them, too, made 
good in the mines, accumulating considerable wealth. 
No one, however, created for himself a fortune and posi- 
tion like that of Jafet Lindeberg. He became a mil- 
honaire before the end of the year. The Pioneer Min- 
ing Company, which was organized in 1900, is the most 
extensive and powerful association of its kind on the 
Seward Peninsula. Lots of other mining companies 
have been organized under the direction of prominent 
American business men, but most of them have gone 
bankrupt or ended as subsidiaries of Mr. Lindeberg’s 
company, now practically in control of the mining in- 
dustry in the Nome region of Alaska. 


But Mr. Lindeberg was destined to render a far 
greater service to Alaska than only to become a success- 
ful mining operator and chieftain in the development 
of her resources. When the news of the great discovery 
reached the outside world, prospectors and others in the 
spring of 1899 made a rush for the new gold field from 
Dawson and the upper Yukon and from the Pacific 
Coast, but upon arriving at Nome they found them- 
selves forestalled by locations covering the whole valley 
of Anvil Creek. The newcomers were naturally dis- 
appointed and gradually worked themselves up to exas- 
peration over the situation, the alleged point in their 
favor being that alien prospectors had covered the whole 
ereek and its benches and other creeks and benches in 
that neighborhood with their locations, and they con- 
tended that no alien had a legal right to locate a mining 
claim on the American public domain. 


These objections to the original prior locations on 
Anvil Creek made by Lindeberg and his companions had 
no foundation in law or fact. For, in the first place, it 
was decided by act of Congress, that the general laws 
of the state of Oregon then in force were declared to 
be the laws of the district of Alaska. These laws pro- 
vided that, ‘‘Any alien may acquire and hold lands 

by purchase, devise or descent and he may con- 
vey, mortgage and devise the same and if he shall die 
the same shall descend to his heirs.’’ In the second 
place, Messrs. Brynteson and Lindeblom were natural- 
ized American citizens, and in the summer, previous to 


_the discovery on Anvil Creek, Lindeberg had declared 


his intention to become a citizen of the United States. 

However dramatic and interesting in detail the story 
of this controversy, the writer must refrain from dwell- 
ing on more than a couple of salient points amply illus- 
trating the services of Mr. Lindeberg to his fellow-citizens 
in Alaska. 

On June 5, 1899, nine months after the discovery 
location by Mr. Lindeberg, a certain gentleman in the 
Nome District claimed to have located the same ground, 
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In other words, he ‘‘jumped’’ the claim. Subsequently 
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it appeared, that this gentleman had made the location 
over the prior location, because he understood that Bryn- 
teson, Lindeblom. and Lindeberg were aliens and that 
the ground was therefore open to occupation by a citi- 
zen of the United States. He therefore brought suit 
against the original locators and placed the claim in the 
hands of a receiver. 

Now all the mining property of Anvil Creek and 
vicinity became the storm-center of one of the most 
bitter controversies ever waged in the regions of dis- 
tant Alaska. The controversy was even transferred 
to Washington in an effort to invalidate these original 
locations by congressional legislation. But to make a 
long story short, it ended in a glorious victory for our 
fellow-countryman, Mr. Lindeberg, and our cousins from 
beyond Kjolen. Congress passed a bill preserving the 
rights of aliens under the statutes and decisions of the 
courts as fully as legislation could accomphsh that pur- 
pose by express affirmative action. And that is the 
law on the subject today. The bill furthermore pro- 
vided a civil government for Alaska, which was ap- 
proved June 6, 1900. It established a district court for 
the District of Alaska and provided for the appoint- 
ment of three judges for the district, which appoint- 
ments were made at once. 

Now the celebrated case was taken to the courts of 
Alaska. But mighty and corrupt influences were brought 
to bear against the defendants. The newly-appointed 
judge was in league with the looters. In Alaska justice 
could not be had, so petitions for appeals were forwarded 
to the Circuit Court of Appeal at San Francisco and the 
case was concluded with signal victory for the defend- 
ants and for law and order and justice in the new Dis- 
trict of Alaska. The offenders and law breakers were 
sent to jail and the unrighteous judge deposed. 

The services of our countryman, Mr. Lindeberg, ren- 
dered by the successful conclusion of this controversy, 
can not be measured according to arithmetical caleula- 
tions. His contribution toward the establishment of 
law and order in that land of which the writer says, 
‘‘There is never a law of God or man that runs: north 
of Fifty-three,’’ is worth more than the untold millions 
of precious gold resting under the masses of ice and 
snow in those regions of lurid fame. On this very point 
the celebrated California jurist, William W. Morrow, 
before whom the case was tried, says, ‘‘The situation at 
Nome during these proceedings in the year of 1900 was 
represented as being deplorable in the extreme. No one 
eared to develop a mining claim or to make any effort 
in that direction, for, if it proved valuable, it would 
probably be ‘jumped’ upon some pretension or other, 
suit brought, and claim placed in the hands of a receiver. 
There was no incentive to enterprise while this judicial 
menace was suspended over the community. 

‘In the fall of 1901 the Attorney-General 
designated Judge Wickersham of the third division to 
hold a term of court at Nome. Upon his arrival at that 


place the supremacy of law was established. 
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The usual result followed. Business and mining enter- 
prises were restored to their proper channels and the 
community proceeded to take such advantage of the won- 
derful resources of the locality as to make it one of the 
greatest mining camps in the world. For the 
vast territory of Alaska as a whole, and for that part 
of it involved in this discussion in particular, we say 
the law is supreme, and is being administered by its 
judiciary with as much wisdom and efficiency as any 
other part of the United States. It is being 
made the home of an industrious, law-abiding and pros- 
perous people.’ 

All honor to Mr. Lindeberg, who became a chosen 
instrument to effect this social reform in the lawless 
mining camps of Alaska. His services are-well known 
to the outside world. Due credit is also given him by the 
people in Alaska. At Nome, while being the king of the 
argonauts, he is hailed as the liberator from the clutches 
of greed and lawlessness and the establisher of equity, 
law and order. 

As a business man Mr. Lindeberg is in possession of 
sound judgment, of unusual sagacity and grasp and of 
great adaptability in creating and developing original 
fields of business and opportunities. Besides being the 
president of the Pioneer Mining Company of Nome he 
is engaged in several other extensive business enter- 
prises, notably banking institutions in the large cities 
on the Pacific Coast. 

But Mr. Lindeberg has other interests at heart than 
only those of a purely commercial nature. He does not 
suffer himself to be enwrapped, body and soul, in mate- 
rial things. It is indeed bracing to return from an in- 
terview with Mr. Lindeberg. His conversation is always 
of a constructive nature. He loves to speak about art 
and education and social conditions and how a further- 
ance of these may be effected. 

His services rendered in connection with Norway’s 
participation in the Panama-Pacifie International Expo- 
sition are well known. Besides munificently contribut- 
ing to that cause, to him belongs the honor of inducing 
the artists of the Kingdom of Norway to exhibit Nor- 
wegian art at the late world’s fair. As the president 
of the art committee he took charge of that department 


-and coneluded his work in a manner most ereditable to 


Norway and the Norwegian people at large. 

The interest taken by Mr. Lindeberg in matters of 
education is also pronounced. There is particularly one 
of our Lutheran colleges on the Pacific Coast that has 
received the benefit of Mr. Lindeberg’s attention. For 
years he has admired the work of this institution. And 
it was indeed gratifying news, when the report came that 
Mr. Lindeberg had presented Pacific Lutheran Academy 
of Parkland, Washington, with the moving-picture ma- 
chine, together with all the films, used at the Norwegian 
pavilion during the Exposition in’ showing the world 
the nature, the sports, the industrial and social life of 
Norway. The significance of this gift as a factor in the 
education of the many young boys and girls who, in the 
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course of time will study at that institution, is self- 
evident. 

Mr. Lindeberg is a Lutheran by birth and education, 
nor has he forgotten his Lutheran church. The signifi- 
eant deed in behalf of our Lutheran academy at Park- 
land may be mentioned as one of the evidences of this 
fact. 
‘‘Norway is a poor country,’’ thus saith the writer. 
In one sense it may be’the truth. Materially Norway is 
poor. And because she is poor many of her sons and 
daughters have chosen to leave her, and in leaving they 
wended their way to this western world, and here they 
have built their homes and founded their fortunes. But 
the poverty of Norway is only a material poverty ; intel- 
lectually and spiritually, she possesses a wealth second 
to that of none of the great sister nations whose domains 
are skirted by the same seas. This wealth is fittingly 
called ‘‘The heritage of our fathers.’’ And this wealth 
the many hundreds of thousands of emigrating sons and 
daughters took with them and transplanted on the soil 
in this new country of their adoption. And as a result 
of this transplanting our people are now a highly 
esteemed and respected part in the structure of this 
ereat American nation. Their contribution in the up- 
building of this country may well be termed an integral 
factor. In fulfillmg the duties of American citizenship 
they have. endeavored to give the best there is in them. 
Our Norwegian-Americans today are therefore occupy- 
ing leading positions of trust and responsibility in the 
world of industry, education, politics and finance. As 
one of the foremost among them our worthy countryman, 
Mr. Lindeberg, may be numbered. 


ANDREAS BJOLSTAD 


Mr. Bjélstad was born in Fredriksstad, Norway, 
September 26, 1864. His parents’ names were Andreas 
Bjolstad and Inger Marie Bjélstad (née Berggrav). He 
was educated in the state schools of his native town. 
In 1885 he emigrated to America, his point of destina- 
tion being San Francisco. After various employments 
he entered the service of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company as clerk in the general freight office and re- 
mained there until 1893, when he secured a position as 
bookkeeper and cashier with the Henry Lund & Co. In 
one capacity or another he has served Mr. Lund until the 
present day. In presenting this little sketch of Mr. Bjol- 
stad, no more fitting words can be found than those of 
Consul Lund from an interview with him only a few days 
ago. ‘‘T understand,’’ said the Consul, ‘‘that Mr. Bjol- 
stad came here in 1885. When in the early nineties I 
first met him, he was employed in the office of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company. I arranged with him to 
give my young son evening lessons in the Norwegian lan- 
guage, whereby I learned to know him very favorably. 
In 1893, finding that I needed someone in my business 
office who could speak and write the Norwegian language, 
I offered Mr. Bjolstad the position of bookkeeper and 
eashier. This he accepted and filled to my entire satis- 
faction. Four years later, when there became a vacancy 
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in the secretaryship of my consulate, I offered him that 
position, in which he continued for about seventeen years. 
And here let me add, he has fulfilled his duties to my 
utmost satisfaction. During these many years I have had 
no occasion to find fault with him. He has eared for 
everything relating to the office with punctilious faith- 
fulness, relieving me of much trouble. Therefore, three 
years ago, when I went to Europe, staying there for sey- 
eral months, I appointed him acting consul during my 
absence, and also got him to care for my personal affairs. 
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When I returned I found everything cared for in detail. 
In 1914 when I sent in my resignation as consul I en- 
closed a special request to my government that Mr. Bjol- 
stad be installed as acting consul until such time as my 
successor should be duly selected. This appointment the 
government made,—however, on the condition that the 
claims to the paid consulate remain open, if the govern- 
ment decided to make such change in San Francisco. 
When the change was made and Mr. Bjolstad, notwith- 
standing, apphed for the position, it afforded me great 
pleasure to recommend him. But as I feared, so it came 
to pass. Out of the seventeen applicants, one nearer to 
promotion and home was selected. However, I trust that 
Mr. Bjolstad, under the new consul, will continue to 
serve his government and his countrymen on this coast, 
and serve them as ably and faithfully as he has done 
hitherto.’’ 

On June 8, 1898, Mr. Bjolstad was married to Anna 
Marie Blomquist. One child has been born to them, and 
they reside at their comfortable home in Seventeenth 
Street of this city. 

A better characterization of the man, Bjélstad, than 
that emanating from the venerable Consul Lund can not 
be given. The writer only desires to add that the senti- 
ments expressed by him are the sentiments of our entire 
Norwegian community. Mr. Bjolstad is a man whom we 
all respect, a man whose services to his countrymen, in 
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the home-land and in this land of their adoption, will ever 
be cherished in grateful memory. And finally be it also 
said that no news would have been more welcome and 
gratifying to the Norwegians here than to learn that Mr. 
Bjolstad had been honored with the appointment of 
Norwegian consul at San Francisco. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES NELSON 


Captain Nelson, who left an impress on the lumber, 
shipping, financial and commercial world of San Fran- 
cisco that will live for years, was a native of Denmark 
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and was born in a family who had resided in the same 
place for numberless generations. On September 15, 
1830, when only thirteen years old, he left home and 
went to sea, his first remuneration being only 75 cents 
per month. He rose step by step until he became first 
mate. Arriving in San Francisco in July 1850, he de- 
termined to leave the sea and to turn to mining. He was 
only moderately successful in this venture and so went 
back to his old love, and with a comrade secured a whal- 
ing boat which they rowed between Sacramento and 
Marysville, carrying freight and passengers. In 1862, in 
connection with John Kantfield he became interested in 
a barkentine, the first one built on the Coast, and later 
became part owner of a larger vessel in San Francisco. 

In 1867 he made his first venture in the lumber busi- 
ness, buying an interest in the Kimphill Lumber Com- 
pany which owned large sections of timber land in Hum- 
boldt County, California. From this beginning grew 
the large lumber and shipping business which was con- 
trolled by the Charles Nelson Company, organized by 
the Captain to handle his extended and varied interests 
and investments. 

Captain Nelson’s first wife was Miss Metha Clausen, 
a native of Denmark, to whom he was married on October 
13,1856. Only one child, a daughter, the wife of Eugene 
A. Breese of San Francisco, survives. Mrs. Nelson died 
in 1896, and in 1901 he was again married, this time to 
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Miss Helen Stend, also a native of Denmark. She sur- 
vives her esteemed and loved husband. 

Charles A. Nelson was for four years the honored 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco. He was also a trustee of Mills College. In his 
almost sixty years of residence in California he won 
a host of friends on account of his unswerving devotion 
to duty and honesty of purpose, and all who knew him 
admired him for his pleasing personality. 

The Captain was one of the organizers of Our 
Savior’s Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of San Francisco. He was intensely interested in the 
propagation of the Christian faith. He donated large 
sums of money to the missions, home and foreign, to 
church building projects, to orphan asylums, to homes for 
the aged, and to educational institutions. Trinity Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Church will always gratefully 
remember Captain Nelson for his substantial assistance 
toward the financial rehabilitation of the congregation 
after the great disaster to our city in 1906. 

Captain Nelson died June 5, 1909, universally re- 
eretted by all who had the good fortune to know him in 
life. 


AXEL WARENSKJOLD 


Mr. Warenskjold was born in Haugesund, Norway, 
August 20, 1867. His parents were Hans Warenskjold 
and Ingrid Henrietta. He received a liberal education 
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in the home country, first going through the common 
schools, and then he entered a private school at Grimstad, 
and later on he finished his education at a technical and 
commercial college in the city of Trondhjem. In August, 
1883, he entered upon the journey to America, the ob- 
jective point being Philadelphia. In the fall of the same 
year he started to learn the machinery and millwright 
business at Neenah, Wisconsin. Later he moved to Chi- 
cago, where he finished his education as a machinist. In 
1886 he moved to San Francisco and obtained a position 
as a master mechanic in the California Wire Works. 
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Mr. Warenskjold is by nature endowed with many gifts. 
Pre-eminently he possesses a mechanical and construc- 
tive mind, coupled with an exceptional administrative 
ability. It was therefore natural that Mr. Warenskjold 
should soon begin to pick his own way in the industrial 
world. In 1887 he moved to San Diego and shortly after 
he was at the head of a concern of his own. Only a few 
years, however, did he stay in the southern part of the 
State. After a temporary residence in Mexico, he re- 
turned to San Francisco. Here he accepted a position 
as assistant superintendent of the Hercules Gas Engine 
Works. This position he held until January 1, 1905, 
when he established the Atlas Gas Engine Company. 
This business venture proved to be a great success, but 
in 1906 the whole plant was reduced to ashes, and Mr. 
Warenskjold’s extensive business went down in the gen- 
eral crash of the city. 

Mr. Warenskjold found himself in the company of 
a great number of our enterprising and successful busi- 
ness men of San Francisco, who were completely para- 
lyzed financially. But he did not despair of the situa- 
tion. With fresh courage he threw himself and his 
mighty energies into the work of rehabilitating his 
ruined fortune. 

‘‘Honesty is the best policy’’ has been the lodestar 
in Mr. Warenskjold’s career, both before and after his 
entrance into the commercial world. Than after the 
destruction of San Francisco he never more fully experi- 
enced how well it pays to have lved the principle in- 
volved in these words, ‘‘Honesty is the best policy.’’ 


In those momentous days it devolved upon Mr. Waren-- 


skjold to start anew the Atlas Gas Engine Company. 
With two empty hands he undertook the task. He found 
the banks willing to loan him the necessary capital, but 
the only security he could give was his name. However, 
that was enough. Mr. Warenskjold secured the desired 
funds and began all over again. Now he established his 
plant across the bay, at the foot of Twenty-second Ave- 
nue, Oakland. How well he has succeeded the following 
facts will bear out: Under normal conditions his firm 
now employs 110 men. The annual volume of business 
is approximately $425,000. The new plant covers two 
acres of land, including a Wharf extending to the deep 
water channel. The plant comprises machine shop, pat- 
tern shop, and forge shop. The different departments 
are equipped with the latest and most up-to-date ma- 
chines, about one hundred in number. 

The Atlas Gas Engine Company has branch agencies 
in Seattle, Washington; Astoria, Oregon; San Pedro, 
Stockton, Sacramento, California; Sydney, Australia; 
Shanghai, China, and New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The key to the suecess of Mr. Warenskjold as presi- 
dent of the Atlas Gas Engine Company is his excep- 
tional ability to handle his employees. Good pay, sanita- 
tion, convenience and fairness are factors never lost sight 
of in all Mr. Warenskjold’s dealings with his workmen. 
One of his main endeavors is to satisfy the laborer. The 
Atlas Gas Engine Company represents an investment of 
approximately $300,000. 

April 9, 1889, Mr. Warenskjold was married to Helen 
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Frances Milton. Four children have been born to them, 
Hans Frederick, William Earl, Olive and Theos, the 
last deceased. They reside at their comfortable home 
in Hast Sixteenth Street, Oakland. 

There are many prominent men among the Nor- 
wegians in America, men who have made a mark in the 
province of Church and State, in the world of letters, 
science, industry and finance. Among these men Mr. 
Warenskjold holds an honorable place as a real captain 
of industry and finance. 


JAMES A. SORENSEN 
One of the many enterprising business men of San 
Francisco who are ever ready to help in promoting the 
material prosperity of our city is James A. Sorensen, 
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president and treasurer of the Sorensen Company, 
jewelers and opticians, whose place of business is in 
Market Street near Third. 

Mr. Sorensen is of Danish parentage, but was born 
at Viesby, Provinee of Schleswig, Germany May 22, 
1873. Was educated in the schools of his native town. 
At the age of fifteen emigrated to the United States. 
With the youthful aspiration of becoming a success in 
life, he came to this new country of his adoption. In 
the year 1886 he arrived in San Francisco. The first 
year was spent in studying the English language. The 
year 1899 may be designated as the turning-poimt in 
his career. Then he began to learn the jewelry busi- 
ness—the business which he chose as his life-work, and 
in which he has sueceeded so marvelously well. Nearly 
every great undertaking has had a small beginning, nor 
is Sorensen’s successful business venture an exception to 
this rule. From a little hole im the wall of a south of 
Market Street shack his business has grown in volume 
and proportion now second to none in San Francisco. 
In 1906 when the city was destroyed by fire, Sorensen’s 
business went down in the general crash. Those were 
trying days,—days for purging the souls of men and for 
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bringing to hght every one who was ready and willing 
to dare and do. Mr. Sorensen, undaunted by misfor- 
tune, buckled on his armor and plunged into the fight 
to do his share in rehabilitating the business of our city 
in ruins. How well he succeeded, the following facts, 
better than words, may tell. Ten days after the fire he 
was running a flourishing business in Mission Street near 
Twenty-second, and another in Fulton Street near Di- 
visadero, and three months after the fire he operated a 
third store on a large scale in Market Street near Third. 
When he began to dig in the ruins of Market Street and 
to clear away the ashes so as to make room for a tem- 
porary shack, his friends thought him beside himself, for 
the town round about, four square miles, was a wilder- 
ness of ruins, fit as habitation only for bats and owls. 
Now, however, Mr. Sorensen’s friends readily concede 
the good judgment exercised by him, when on that event- 
ful morning he decided to begin to haul debris from his 
present site in Market Street. And we need not wonder 
at this concession, now so freely given, for Mr. Sorensen 
is occupying today the whole capacity, downstairs and 
upstairs, including a mezzanine floor, of a massive steel 
and concrete structure, 50 by 200 feet, located in the 
heart of our metropolis, contiguous to. the newspaper 
triangle, where the seething masses of people, like a 
surging ocean, continue from morning till night, with a 
volume of business far exceeding the most sanguine 
expectations. 

Mr. Sorensen never aspired to public office but he is 
ever ready to aid in civic affairs and to work for the 
uplift of the community and to assist in every good 
movement in behalf of church, municipality and state. 
Mr. Sorensen married Miss Christine Hansen, a native 
daughter of California and of Danish descent. Two chil- 
dren are born to them, a boy and a girl, Leslie Knudsen 
and Thyra Christine. The Sorensens occupy a comfort- 
able home in Fulton Street, San Francisco, and are 
loved and respected by a host of admiring friends. Per- 
sonally, the compiler of this volume owes Mr. Sorensen 
no small debt of gratitude for his invaluable services in 
the arduous work connected with the publication of this 


poek, HENRY HORSTMANN 

A better character-sketch of Mr. Henry Horstmann 
than the one found in a local German weekly shortly 
after his death can hardly be given. We therefore take 
the privilege of presenting it to our readers in a free 
translation : 

‘“The days of our years are three score and ten; and 
if, by reason of strength, they be four score years, yet is 
their strength, labor and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, 
and we fly away.’’ This word of Scripture may be 
apphed to the good citizen and old settler of California, 
and especially of San Francisco, Mr. Henry Horstmann. 
We believe that all our readers, especially the older ones, 
knew this good man, and knew him as one whose heart 
was ever open and ready to espouse a good cause, and as 
one who in all respects was a valuable member of the 
community. Nevertheless we are constrained to pay a 
tribute of respect to our departed friend, not that we 
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thereby pretend to erect a memorial to Mr. Horstmann— 
this he has done himself by his noble hfe—we only beg 
leave to contribute a wreath of honor to his memory. 
It is always profitable for the members of the younger 
generation to learn of the good things accomplished by 
the noble and true of the preceding generation. The 
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saying of Antonius is true in too many instances: “‘The 
evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft interred 
with their bones.’’ . 

Regarding the earlier years of Henry Horstmann’s 
life there is but little to relate, because we have not been 
able to secure the facts pertaining to that period of his 
He was born at Harpstedt, Hanover, 77 years, 
4 months and 17 days ago. He was educated in the 
state schools of his native city. He was of a mechanical 
bent of mind and in the course of years became a very 
efficient carpenter. In the year 1848 he emigrated to 
America, arriving at New Orleans where he worked at 
his trade. In the fall of the same year he was married. 
His wife, Mrs. Marie Horstmann, died before him, as 
also his adopted son, Henry F. Horstmann. The near- 
est relative now surviving him is his sister, the amiable 
Mrs. John Bach. 

In the year 1849 he moved to Panama. Immediately 
upon his arrival, there broke out a devastating epidemic, 
filing the community with misery and tumbling its 
victims by the thousands into the grave. Mr. Horstmann 
stepped into the breach, throwing himself with his whole 
soul into the strenuous work against the ravages of the 
fell disease, nursing the sick and making coffins for the 
dead. Finally he was taken sick himself. His wife was 
left behind in New Orleans, so he was alone and homeless, 
a stranger in a strange land. Those were trying days. 


career. 
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During his illness he was nursed by a kind negro woman. 
His time of departure had not yet come, and he regained 
his health.. The epidemic had been checked, and now he 
took a hold of his old profession. Working industriously, 
he saved up enough means to undertake the journey to 
San Francisco, arriving here in the year 1850, his good 
wife following not long after. In the years 1851 and 
1852 Mr. and Mrs. Horstmann were running a hotel 
at Marysville. Then they moved back to San Francisco, 
and Mr. Horstmann started a business in movable houses, 
bringing them here from Sweden and Denmark, ready 
made for putting up. This was a new departure in those 
days and became one of the most interesting newspaper 
topics throughout the entire country. It was commented 
on as one of the cleverest enterprises ever undertaken in 
the California business world. In Dupont Street he 
established a furniture store, but the first year it burned 
to the ground. It is interesting to note that this store 
occupied the present site of the old St. Mary’s Cathole 
Church. But only a few days after the store had been 
destroyed, Mr. Horstmann was doing business at the 
same place. His energy and courage had no bounds. 
At a later date he associated himself with Mr. Fritz Huf- 
schmidt and started a furniture store near Portsmouth 
Square. A few years thereafter they built an imposing 
stone structure in Pine Street, between Montgomery and 
Sansome, into which they moved their business. In the 
sixties they moved to the site now occupied by St. 
Nicolaus Hotel. 

A man with the qualifications of Mr. Horstmann 
could not help but become a man of great wealth. In 
his declining years he retired from his furniture business, 
but to his death, he continued as director and vice- 
president of the German Bank. Mr. Horstmann was 
intensely interested in the welfare of his city. In the 
year 1856 he became a member of the so-called ‘‘ Vigilance 
Committee’’ and was one of the most undaunted and 
energetic workers. He had an amiable personality and 
made many friends, but his dearest and nearest friend, 
aside from his own family, was Mr. Fred Hesz, Sr. 
They were as brothers and both served in the twenty-first 
section of the so-called German Company under the 
brave Captain Meyerdierks. These two inseparable 
friends have shared together many of life’s sorrows and 
joys. 

And now Horstmann, this invaluable citizen is gone 
home. What he was to the needy who came to his home 
or place of business for counsel, for comfort, for help, 
that is something the world round about him never 
learned to know. Only those who became objects of his 
benefactions knew, and they told the story. Mr. Horst- 
mann belonged to that class of men whose left hand 
never gets to know what the right hand does. Never 
was he known to disappoint anyone who associated with 
him or sought his assistance. He was ever ready with 
a word of cheer and a helping hand. When his testa- 
ment was published, the puble learned to know the 
movement of his charitable heart, in life ever swelling 
with love for those less fortunate than himself. Individ- 
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uals and institutions of mercy became the objects of his 
charity. With him entered into the grave a noble man, 
a man who has done much good. To him will not apply 
the well-known words, ‘‘Woe unto the cup going to 
pieces without slacking thirst; woe unto the heart that 
dies without showing love.”’ 

The death of Mr. Horstmann was lamented by all 
who had known him—and they were many. As an evi- 
dence of the respect and love cherished for Mr. Horst- 
mann, and the deep regret occasioned by his death, we 
quote a resolution emanating from his life-long business 
associates and friends, who together with him had estab- 
lished the German Savings and Loan Society of San 
Francisco: 

‘‘Whereas this board is advised of the death on Mon- 
day, February 20, 1905, of Henry Horstmann, one of 
the directors and second vice-president of this society, 
and the members of the board in the meeting now assem- 
bled, desire to give expression to their feelings of regret 
for the loss of their associate and of sympathy for his 
bereaved relatives; be it therefore 

“Resolved, That by the death of Mr. Horstmann, 
who has for the past seventeen years been one of its 
directors and for the last three years its second vice- 
president, this society has lost the aid and assistance of 
a most earnest and conscientious officer, and that the 
members of this board have been parted from one whose 
long association with them has resulted in relations of 
the warmest personal friendship and respect; further 

‘‘Resolved, That the members of this board extend 
their heartfelt sympathy to the relatives of the deceased ; 
and further 

‘‘Resolved, That the members of this board and the 
officers of this society attend the funeral in a body and 
that these resolutions be spread upon the regular minutes 
of the board, and the the secretary transmit an engrossed 
copy thereof to the sister of the deceased.’’ 

Long live the memory of Mr. Horstmann and peace 
be with his dust! 


BENNETT H. MADISON 
By JACOB RIIS 


How small is this world we are accustomed to deem 
so vast, when we think of friends ‘‘far away!’ In the 
spring I was born, a boy of fifteen who had lived all his 
childhood days in sight of the tower of the great Castle- 
church in my home-town, went out to sea, following the 
eall of his people from time immemorial. He took 
nothing with him but a pair of strong hands, a stout 
heart, a clever, honest head and his widowed mother’s 
blessings. We did not meet then, for he came back only 
once in the young years, and though my people’s lives 
touched his at more than one point in the common affec- 
tion I did not know even his name. More than half a 
century later, it was our lot to meet here on the shores 
of the great Western ocean and form a friendship that 
endured with ever-increasing warmth till his gomg from 
our mortal sight. His death, just when I was coming 
to visit him last spring (1911) was a hard blow to me. 
More than I can easily tell have I been touched by his 
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allusions to me in terms of warm and brotherly affee- 
tion. Captain Madison had many gifts, but among them 
all his rare gifts for friendship will be remembered long- 
est among those who knew and loved him. 
they who knew him and did not love him. 
Bennett H. Madison was born on Jan. 5th, 1834 in 
that part of Denmark in which for now forty years and 
over the Prussian Eagle has beaten down the cross of 
the Dannebrog, and yet in which, neither the Danish 
heart nor the Danish tongue will be broken, for it is the 
home of that sturdy stock that wrote laws with the 
sword for every land its roving fleets reached a thousand 
years ago, and in the darkest of feudal times bent its 
neck under no man’s yoke. Of that stock came Bennett 
Madison. His father had fought in the Napoleonic 
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to the local school, and already before his father’s death 
had been singled out by the Bishop as its most promising 
pupil. But whatever hopes for her boy may have lurked 
in the widow’s heart, they had to stand sternly aside 
when, at fifteen, he must needs go forth to earn his living 
with his hands. His heart was set upon the sea, as was 
natural and right. And one spring morning the widow 
packed his little knapsack, kissed her boy goodbye and 
saw him trudge bravely along the causeway toward the 
town where the skipper with whom he was to sail for 
England, was waiting for a fair wind. She watched 
him from the cottage door, shading her eyes with her 
hand until he was out of sight; then went back to her 
work. What mother’s prayers for her boy she wove into 
the web on her loom that day, and on many a day and 
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wars under the great emperor, and after peace had come 
to exhausted Europe held some small office of trust in 
his native town under the Danish Government. His 
mother helped eke out the family income by weaving the 
honest cloth of those days on her hand-loom in their lit- 
tle cottage. When Bennett was thirteen she was left a 
widow. Poverty seems hardest and coldest when it 
will not let the stricken mourn for the dead as they 
would, but perhaps it is then the kindest task-master 
though our eyes be holden. There was the bread to get 
for the children, and the widow, when she had laid away 
her dead, faced the world with undaunted courage alone. 
Her loom was busy long after the house slept, and it is 
recorded that there was not in all that country a woman 
held in higher regard than Bennett’s mother. He went 


night thereafter when the gales from the North Sea 
shook her little house, God knows, and He heard them. 

Often my old friend told me in the long-after years 
with what pride he saw her again and put into her hand 
twelve bright ‘‘rigsdaler,’’ the wages of his trip, with the 
skipper’s testimonial that he had been a good boy and 
would grow up a strong man and a good sailor. He had 
no happier recollection than that homecoming, and it 
was the only one. He never saw her again. 

When he spoke of those days he loved to dwell on the 
Palm Sunday in 1849—‘‘of blessed memory,’’ he never 
failed to add—when he was confirmed in the church at 
Hvidding, his home, and of the service on the Tuesday 
following when his mother and he, the school-master, 
Pastor Gottlieb and his son Albert, gathered at the 
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Lord’s table together. Albert, his playmate, was gomg 
away to the Latin School in Ribe. Bennett went to sea. 
When they met again they were bearded men. Ten 
years had passed when one day Albert Gottlieb knocked 
on the Madisons’ door in San Francisco, a shipwrecked 
sailor, and was joyfully welcomed. He, too, had heard 
the call of his people, had left school and home to obey 
it and was second officer on a sailing ship when it was 
wrecked in the China -seas. Saving nothing but life, 
he made his way to America and found his boyhood 
friend with whom he afterwards sailed before the mast. 

I am setting these things down as he used to tell them 
to me in his ‘‘den’’ at home, and that was often enough, 
after the manner of such talks, by working backward. 
Then he used to chuckle over his ‘‘great peril’’ at the 
outbreak of the war with Germany in 1849. There was 
peasant rising against the invaders in his parish, and 
he said, ‘‘but for a friendly ditch and a big stretch of 
slippery ice upon which the enemy’s cavalry could not 
venture, I should certainly not have been here to tell 
of it.’’ For Bennett, though only fifteen, was sturdy 
and nearly man-grown, so he had his one blow at the 
traditional enemy of his country. Whether Albert was 
there I don’t know. Most likely the old parson found 
means of keeping him at home, out of harm’s way. 

Much as he cherished old Dannebrog to the end of 
his days, he early found another love. It was on his 
first trip to England that he saw in the harbor of Hull 
the Stars and Stripes flying from the mast of an Amer- 
ican ship, and he loved it at sight. ‘‘That beautiful 
banner of which we are all so proud’’ he would say with 
shining eyes—he never missed a chance of hoisting it, 
at the going and coming of friends, over his own home 
out at Hayward—but sometimes a twinge of bitterness 
erept into his voice as he added: ‘‘In those days it floated 
proudly from mastheads all over the world. Now it has 
almost disappeared from the ocean to the great sorrow 
and loss of many, and to the everlasting disgrace of 
Congress for not giving us protection against cheap 
labor.’’ Captain Madison was not a man to mince words 
when he felt strongly on any subject. 

Young Bennett’s equipment, slender as it seemed to 
him then, no doubt, proved after all the best for life and 
its struggles. He had been a good son; he proved a 
good friend, and he who sows friendship reaps a crop of 
friendship and help. He told me once of his first real 
start in life and it is a good thing for young people to 
ponder upon. Out of a job, at Christmas in the year 
1853, he was about the docks one afternoon in San Fran- 
cisco looking for work. A howling gale was blowing 
from the north and the new steamer Clinton, afloat but 
not yet finished, was in imminent danger of drifting on 
a rocky point inside the old Cunningham Wharf. She 
was in charge of the engineer and fireman, the only men 
on board. They were battling desperately to run a line 
to the wharf to windward, but being only two, and not 
sailors, could not manage it. The idlers on the wharf 
laughed and enjoyed their plight. Bennett, looking on, 
saw and understood their peril. If the steamer struck 
the rocks, she might be pounded to pieces. He called to 
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them to get their boat near enough for him to get into 
it and he would give them a hand. They did it with an 
effort, and he ran the line out and passed it to a gentle- 
man on the wharf who had just then elbowed his way 
through the crowd, and who made it fast. That done, 
Bennett went on board the steamer, got a tackle on the 
hawser and, with the help of the engineer and fireman, 
hauled the ship to windward. Having secured the hawser 
against injury from chafing and made all safe he went 
ashore, feeling that he had done a good day’s work. On 
his way to his lodgings the gentleman who had given 
him a hand on the wharf overtook him. He proved to be 
the superintendent of the company owning the steamer. 
Lambert was his name. He had been watching Ben- 
nett’s actions from start to finish and now was curious 
to know if he wanted work. The upshot of their talk 
was that Bennett, not yet nineteen years old, was then 
and there put in charge of the vessel with five dollars 
and a half a day as his pay till it was finished. He was 
virtually the captain of it, and that was the beginning 
of his success. ‘‘That is how it sometimes pays to help 
another fellow,’’ he said in ending his story. 


The whole of Bennett’s life is much like that. He 
saved money and bought a share in a scow; then another 
share. Next he was part owner in a sea-going ship. By 
and by he had a part in many and with wealth came 
greater ease of living, home and family. In 1858 he 
married Miss Christine Hansen, who, after more than 
half a century of a happy married life, survives her hus- 
band, surrounded by the love of her children and the 
deep affection and regard of very many friends. I fancy 
she is much lke her mother-in-law. They came of the 
same people and country, and I know of none that has 
better preserved the ideals and dignity of true woman- 
hood. Mrs. Madison was her husband’s helpmeet in 
days of joy and in days of sorrow. The city of their 
home did them well-deserved honor at their golden anni- 
versary.* Their proudest gift on that day was the 


*Excerpt from the San Francisco papers anent Captain and Mrs. Madi- 
son’s golden wedding anniversary: 

“The guests, comprising relatives and some old-time friends, assembled in 
the reception room of Hotel Fairmont and at 7:30 o’clock marched through 
the magnificent ball-room, headed by Captain and Mrs. Madison, to the Red 
Room, where the banquet was held. The company marched through the beau- 
tifully mirrored ball-room to the music of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March by 
a special orchestra. 

“The great table around which sat thirty-three guests was richly decorated 
with golden chrysanthemums and ferns. Candelabra in groups and singly, 
with golden shades, were artistically arranged among the flowers with a 
wonderfully pleasing effect. The magnificent repast was such as an institu- 
tion like the Fairmont could get up and was thoroughly enjoyed by the host 
of people. 

“All praise and honor was rendered to the golden wedding couple in 
song and speech by the toastmaster, Mr. James Madison, and the speakers 
who responded to the many toasts. The photographs of President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Jacob Riis, with their autographs upon them, occupied a prominent 
place on the table, and the health and happiness of the honored, though 
absent, guests was frequently toasted. 

“Captain Charles Nelson spoke on ‘Past Revolutions and the Silver Wed- 
ding Twenty-five Years Ago.’ Captain Jacob Jensen handled ‘President 
Roosevelt’ very effectively and in a manner that was heartily approved by 
all. Captain J. C. Eschen spoke on ‘Olden Times’ in a very humorous man- 
ner. Captain Robert Minor talked about ‘Financial Experiences’ in a pleas- 
ing way. Mr. James Madison toasted the golden wedding couple most elo- 
quently. Mr. M. J. Madison spoke on ‘The Grandchildren,’ presenting such 
a pretty sight gathered about the table. Many other toasts were spoken and 
several original poems were offered to the golden wedding couple. 

“The orchestra rendered delightful music with American and Danish songs 
which were heartily joined in by all the happy company. Many telegrams 
and letters were read to add to the enjoyment. The time passed so pleasantly 
and enjoyably that it was with extreme regret the hour of midnight came so 
quickly and brought to an end an affair that was acknowledged by all to be 
far the best any of the company had ever attended.” 

Captain and Mrs. Madison were blessed with five children—two sons 
and three daughters. The Captain died January 16, 1911. Mr. Martin J. 
Madison succeeded him in business. This very efficient and highly esteemed 
young man is now the controlling head of Captain Benne*t H. Madison's 
extensive interests. 
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photograph of the President of the United States which 
he sent them, together with his strong personal greet- 
ings. It had been my dear hope to bring together the 
two men who in their sturdy citizenship had so much 
in common, on Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to the Pacific Coast 
last spring (1911); but it was not to be. Bennett was 
already gathered to his fathers. From the California 
University Mr. Roosevelt sent a message of sympathy to 
the stricken widow. 

That is the story of Bennett H. Madison, as I can 
tell it. The many eventful years of his life in the com- 
munity he made his home are part of its history, and 
they are of the best part of it. He was ever a busy, 
hard-working man. He had his losses, but never a dis- 
Tis word was as good as any man’s bond. 
A good cause he was ever ready to help. That he should 
help found the Seandinavian Lutheran church of Our 
Savior and for years be one of its strong supporters 
was to be expected of the man who never forgot his old 
pastor in the land of his birth, nor the day of his con- 
firmation, when he solemnly pledged to serve God in 
his life and with his life. That pledge he kept. I well 
remember his telling me of how one Easter morning he 
lay out in the rigging of the ship Simoon. off Cape Horn 
in a freezing gale from the west. She was a new ship 
and the rigging had stretched and hung slack. To get 
in the sails was hard and dangerous work, with the men 
half numbed by the cold and the salt spray. Struggling 
with all his might to hold his end up, he remembered 
the day and his thoughts flew over the seas to home and 
mother and the old church where the bells were ringing 
out their glad message on Easter morning, and he knew 
that he was safe, that God was with him. ‘‘And then,”’ 
he added with the touch of shrewd humor that was his, 
‘““T reflected that the other watch aloft were having an 
even worse time sending down the sky-sail yards, for I 
was in the boatswain’s gang on the lee side, and I was 
comforted.’’ 

I wish to thank you, Pastor Stensrud, for letting me 
write these lines in memory of my friend. I never had 
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Mr Suhr, born at 


honest one. 


Oldenburg, Germany, De- 
cember 28, 1851. He was educated in the schools of 
his native town. He emigrated to America in the sum- 
mer of 1867, arriving in New York, August 30th. In 
the city of New York he followed the grocery business 
until 1875, when he moved to San Franciseo and again 
took up the grocery business. In 1884 he entered that 
field of business which has made the Suhr name famous 
in San Francisco and in the circles extending far be- 
yond the confines of the bay cities community—that 
of funeral director and embalmer. ‘‘In every thing 
there is an ideal, in business as in all other things, and 
in our business we have sought this ideal.’’ These words 
come from the lps of Mr. Suhr himself. The public of 
San Francisco knows how true they are in his ease. Mr. 
Suhr has sought the ideal of his business and he has 
reached it. A growth of over thirty years, from the 
crude conditions of pioneer days to a modern and fitting 
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institution, a complete omission of suggestiveness per- 
taining to the nature of the business, a beautiful interior, 
tastefully furnished, appearing like a _ gorgeously 
equipped home, pleasing surroundings and a wonderful 
calm resting over the whole institution, every facility 
for the comfort of the bereaved and the best possible 
service given to those of moderate means as well as to 
those more fortunate in life—these are a few features of 
the ideal reached by Mr. Suhr in his business. 

Starting as he did, in a modest way, no experience 
and no past to rely upon, he has built up an institution 
producing a volume of business surpassing the most 
sanguine expectations. Not long ago did he celebrate, 
in a quiet way, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his busi- 
ness, and the records show that he has conducted 9,225 
funerals, averaging more than one a day. Before the 
destruction of San Francisco in 1906 he was located in 
Mission Street near Fifth. Now his establishment is 
found in Mission between Twenty-fifth and Twenty- 
sixth streets. 
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August 5, 1876, Mr. Suhr married Miss Anna Ulrich. 
Three sons were born to them, H. Fred, Adolph F., de- 
ceased, and George L. Inheriting the conscientiousness 
and sympathetic nature of the father, and being prac- 
tically raised in the business, the sons of Mr. Suhr are 
past-masters as funeral directors. 

The Suhr family are pioneers in the business world 
of San Francisco. Their history is inseparably inter- 
woven in the annals of our city. Though Americans, 
first, last and all the time, they are good Germans, loyal 
in the efforts of maintaining the heritage of the great 
fatherland. They have also taken an active part in the 
upbuilding of the German Lutheran Church of this city, 
being strong supporters of the Reverends J. M. Buehler 
and J. Schroeder, the pioneer pastors of the local Ger- 
man church of our city in connection with the Missouri 
Synod. Commercially and socially, the Suhrs are rated 
among the foremost citizens of San Francisco. 
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MARGWARD HANSEN 


Mr Hansen was born at Ollerup, Denmark, July 
16, 1845. Parents, Hans Margwardsen and Johanne 
Margrethe. He was educated in the schools of Ollerup 
and confirmed by Rev. J. S. Brandt. In 1866 he emi- 
grated to America. He worked at his trade as machinist 
at New York, Chicago and Omaha. Thence he came to 
San Francisco and found employment at the old Cali- 
fornia Mill. He was an inventive genius and took out 
several patents. After a slight accident on a shaper, he 
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invented a guard which brought him a diploma at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. He was one of the founders of the 
United Workmen’s Factory in San Francisco. He en- 
tered into the planing-mill business, forming a partner- 
ship with Albert Hansen, and together with him oper- 
ated the well-known Pacific Planing Mill for many years. 
In 1893 he sold out his part in that mill, entering busi- 
ness with his brother, H. C. Hansen, and together with 
him established the King Planing Mill, operating for 
fifteen years, when, together with other buildings, it was 
torn down by the Southern Pacific Company, securing 
the site for its new depot. The King Planing Mill was 
one of the few buildings in that district not destroyed 
by fire in 1906. 

In 1873 he was married to Metha Marie Rasmussen 
of Odense, Denmark, a young lady of finest grain. The 
wedding took place at Our Savior’s Scandinavian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Rev. Christian N. Hvistendahl 
Seven children were born to them, of whom 
Mr. Hansen’s ambition was to build a 
home in some suburban town. The beautiful place at 
Belmont was chosen, where he built a spacious and hand- 
some mansion. Mr. Hansen had an eye for the artistic 
side of life. This mansion may be looked upon as the 
ideal home he had pictured to himself in his earlier 
years. Mr. Hansen died in 1912 after thirty-nine years 
of a happy married life. He was a business man of 
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marked ability and suecess and had accumulated consid- 
erable wealth. He was a citizen, neighbor and friend 
of the real kind, ever bent on the upbuilding and wel- 
fare of the community and he was endowed with a chari- 
table heart. Never did a hungry man or anyone in need 
of a lift return hungry or empty-handed from a visit to 
Mr. Hansen. This kindness of heart and sympathy was 
eminently shared by his good wife who to her husband 
was a true helpmate in life. Mr. Hansen was also of a 
religious bent of mind. It may truthfully be said that 
every church building project in San Francisco, if ever 
a request for help was made, received its due share of 
assistance from Mr. Hansen. 
HANS CHRISTIAN HANSEN 

Mr. Hansen was born at Ollerup, Denmark, June 26, 
1855. His parents were Hans Margwardsen and Johanne 
Margrethe. He went to school at Ollerup and Egebjerg 
and was confirmed at Odense by Rev. Dr. L. Helweg. 
He served in the Danish army and was promoted to cor- 
poral. In 1882 he emigrated to America and came to 
San Francisco. Worked for ten years as millman in 
his brother’s employ. Soon he became foreman. In 
1893 he entered into partnership with his brother, oper- 
ating for fifteen years the King Planing Mill, located in 
King Street near Fourth. In 1884 Mr. Hansen married | 


Gertrude Katrine Hansen. Four children were born to 


HANS CHRISTIAN HANSEN 
them, Axel M., deceased, Agnes M, Holger R. and Swen 





I’, Hansen, deceased. The family lived in San Francisco 
until May, 1909, when they moved to Alameda. 

Mr. Hansen has been one of the leading spirits in the 
establishment of the Danish colony at Solvang. The ob- 
ject of this colony is to form a settlement of Danish 
Lutherans in sunny California, where they might enjoy 
the benefits of the salubrious climate and rich soil for 
which this State is so justly famous, and to establish 
churches and schools and to worship their God accord- 
ing to the customs of the church in the Fatherland. Mr. 
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Hansen may now look upon this project as a successfully 
accomplished fact. All honor and credit are due him as 
one of the originators of the plan. 


J. KRAGH NISSEN 
Mr. Nissen was born in North Schleswig, Ger- 
many, November 23, 1840. At the age of fifteen he was 
confirmed by Rev. Richelieu. He was trained for enter- 
ing the general merchandise business and went to Ham- 
burg in June 1864, working there for three years. He 
emigrated to California, landing in San Francisco, July 
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29, 1867. Having tried his hand at various things, as 
clerk, farm-hand and waiter, and feeling dissatisfied with 
working for others, Mr. Nissen started a dry-goods wagon 
business and found it more profitable, there being very 
few stores in the interior country at that time. 

December 12, 1869, Mr. Nissen married Claudine 
Buckholdt. Moved to San Lorenzo where he opened a 
store, leaving his wife in charge of the place, himself 
continuing his wagon business. Both being economical 
and industrious, they were ultimately able to buy a lot in 
the city of Hayward and erected a large two-story com- 
plex structure which served as store and hotel and 
dwelling. In 1889 he sold out and together with his 
family made a trip to Europe. He returned to Califor- 
nia after two years and in 1897 resumed business in 
Hayward. In 1902 he retired from business, leaving it 
to his son and son-in-law, who are successfully conduct- 
ing it at the present time. 

Mrs. Nissen was born in North Schleswig, Germany, 
August 6, 1837. Came to California in 1868. She was 
a kind and true woman and loving mother. The last 
nine years of her life she was an invalid, but patient 
and God-fearing to the last. July 13, 1909, she died. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nissen had five children. Two of them, 
a girl and boy, died in infancy. One boy and two girls 
are still living. Their names are Rasmus K., Bena K. 


and Eda K. 
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The Nissens were always intensely interested in the 
work of God’s church. In the course of years many 
attempts have been made to establish a Scandinavian 
Lutheran church at Hayward, but, sad to relate, every 
attempt was love’s labor lost. The Nissen family, how- 
ever, would never tire of trying again, and never was 
noticed in them an abatement in interest. Failing in his 
endeavors to establish a church of his own locally, to 
work for and support, Mr. Nissen did not give up his 
work for the church. Regularly he contributes to the 
cause of God’s kingdom at large. Nor are the sick and 
the indigent forgotten. Mr. Nissen has been richly 
blessed with earthly goods and therefore he remembers 
others in less fortunate circumstances, dividing to them 
of his ample means in grateful recognition of the bounte- 
ous goodness of the Giver of all good gifts. 


ADOLF MOSLING ANDERSEN MOSHEIM 


Mr. Mosheim was born May 9, 1866, in Vik, Helge- 
land, Norway. He is the son of a prominent sea cap- 
tain, Johan Mélmand Andersen and the great-grand- 
son of Baron Heinrich von Borchenhagen, a native of 
Hanover, Germany, who emigrated to Norway in 1734, 
taking up his residence at Brénd. His mother’s name is 
Else Pauline Angell Thrones, a relative of Rev. Thomas 
Angell, the well-known minister of the gospel, of the 
city of Trondhjem. 

Mr. Mosheim received a liberal education in the home 
country. After having gone through the regular state 
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high schools and graduating from the military academy, 
he completed a course in tectonics in Christiania. Hav- 
ing finished his education, the next step was to carve out 
his fortune in the wide world. 

In 1890 he went to South America in the employ of 
a railroad construction company engaged in building a 
line over the Andes Mountains from Argentine to Chile. 
During his stay in South America Mr, Mosheim had a 
very interesting experience. In 1891 a revolution broke 
out in Chile. Mr. Mosheim was requested by Mr. Jose 
Manuel Balmazeda (the celebrated Chilean statesman, 
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orator and reformer, and in 1886 elected president of 
his country) to conduct his soldiers to Chile through a 
well-nigh impassable mountain pass, the march being 
etfected during a blinding snowstorm. He served under 
President Balmazeda as first lieutenant and took part in 
many a sharp engagement, finally receiving a bullet 
wound in the right shoulder and was recommended for 
bravery. The revolution was quelled, Balmazeda de- 
feated and hence all tokens of honor due his brave men 
gone. 

In November, 1891, Mr. Mosheim returned to Nor- 
way and received an appointment as surveyor in con- 
nection with the government railways. In 1897 news 
from the Alaska gold fields in America reached the 
fatherland and in March of the same year he headed for 
those regions of lurid fame. On this journey he visited 
some of the larger cities of the United States, among 
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them Chicago, where he spent some time with his old 
friend, John Benson, editor of ‘‘Skandinaven’’ and was 
engaged by him as the representative in Alaska of that 
well-known Norwegian-American journal. In Alaska he 
stayed for five years and thence came to San Francisco 
in November, 1902. Here he at once secured employ- 
ment as engineer with the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. In 1904 he secured the appointment as surveyor 
on the United State Alaskan Border Commission. From 
this position he resigned in 1910. For the last six years 
he has been in the employ of the city of San Francisco 
as assistant engineer on the Board of Public Works. 

Mr. Mosheim is one of the most representative Nor- 
wegians in our bay cities community. 

June 3, 1893, Mr. Mosheim was married to Inga Han- 
They have one daughter, 
in Alpine Terrace, San Francisco. 


sen of Kristiansand, Norway. 
Gudrun, and reside 
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Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 
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ern slope of the Sierra Nevada, a little above the 
center of the State north and south. The Sierra 
on the east is an abrupt wall plunging down 10,000 feet 
in ten miles, while the westward side is a long, grand 
sweep, full seventy miles from foothill to summit. On 
the east is the great desert basin of Nevada and Utah; 
on the west the exuberance of California valleys, rich in 
meadows, grain fields and orchards. Above the level 
plain rise the foothills in waves or ripples, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the plains at first, but more rolling as 
you go upward, with long swells of hill and little dales 
and scattering growth of oak and pine and patches of 
chaparral. 
The elevation rises gradually from about 150 feet to 
table-lands lying 4,000 feet and peaks of 7,500 feet. 
Nature has been prodigal of her gifts to Calaveras 
County. She has endowed it with unstinted generosity, 
not alone in the grandeur of its scenery, in the volume 
of its streams, in the number and majesty of its trees, 


but also in the salubrity of its climate, in the prolifie fer- 
tility of its soil, and in the wealth of mineral beneath its 
surface. Calaveras County offers splendid opportunities 
for the farmer, the horticulturist, the vineyardist, the 
cattle man, the miner, the man interested in lumber and 
in water power. 

The fruits and grains of fertile California all flourish 
within the borders of Calaveras County. They attain a 
growth and a deliciousness of flavor as fine as any in the 
world. The mountain potatoes, walnuts, apples, grapes, 
olives, oranges, peaches, pears and such fruits of Cala- 
veras County are considered among the best to be found 
anywhere. 

RICH PASTURES FOR CATTLE 


The mountains supply abundant summer pasturage 
for stock, the foothills an abundance for winter. Thou- 
sands of head of both cattle and sheep are shipped from 
Calaveras County every year—cattle and sheep that bring 
top prices for the men who raise them. 


ABUNDANCE OF FINE TIMBER 
This county has a wealth of timber, and lumbering 
forms one of many industries. Its vast forests of mag- 
nificent trees consist principally of pine, fir, spruce, oak, 
cedar, and Sequoia Gigantea or California Big Trees. 
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The Calaveras timber is practically virgin, and it is 
conservatively estimated that the belt contains not less 
than three billion feet of pine and fir—seventy-five per 
cent of which is pine. The proportion of sugar pine is 
approximately thirty-five per cent and is regarded by 
experts as the finest pine in the State. 


WORLD-FAMOUS BIG TREES 


The Big Trees, Sequoia Gigantea, are one of the won- 
ders of the world. These trees reach a diameter of 
forty feet and a height of five hundred feet. They are 
the most wonderful of all Nature’s creations. They were 
born at the earliest beginning of the world’s ancient 
civilization, and since then through the passing of cen- 
turies they have grown to their majestic proportions. 
These monumental trees formed the subject of many of 
the writings of John Muir, famous naturalist and poet. 
Through his influence the Big Trees were placed under 
Government protection. 


A great mother lode extending across the county 
from northwest to southeast has enriched the world’s 
supply of gold many millions of dollars. Such 
well known mines as Melones, Carson Hill, Gold Cliff, 
Utica, Lightner, Angels, Thorpe, Demarest and Gwin 
Mine are world-famous. About eight miles to the west 
and running parallel with the mother lode is the west- 
ern lode with the Alta Royal Consolidated, Mountain 
King, Pine Log and North Hill mines. About eight 
miles to the east of the mother lode and also paralleling 
it extends the eastern lode, with the Tanner Mine at 
Murphys, the Washington, the famous Sheep Ranch, 
Lockwood and the West Point mines. There are also 
many partially developed and undeveloped properties 
of great promise in all of these lodes, but many of them 
need the vitalizing touch of capital. Many ancient river 
channels traverse the central and western portions of 
the county and will in time add their portion to the 
general output. 


Through the western part of the county and parallel- 
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ing the western lode extends a great copper belt, with 
many good properties, including the Campo Seco mines, 
Copperopolis mines and many others partially devel- 
oped. The county also has many deposits of mineral 
value such as iron ore, asbestos, slate, graphite, ochres 
(red and yellow), gypsum, chalk, potters clay, chrome, 
marble, lime, ete. 


WATER POWER AND IRRIGATION 


Calaveras County generates the electricity that fur- 
nishes power and light in scores of cities and smaller 
communities in the State. The Stanislaus River, form- 
ing the southern border, the Mokelumne River, forming 
the northern border, and the Calaveras River, with its 
many branches flowing through the center of the county, 
provide the power. 

The United States Government is planning to build 
great storage reservoirs in which will be retained the 
water that has been used to generate electricity. By 
means of the system of ditches constructed and used by 
the early gravel miners this water supply will be easily 
available in every part of the country. 

There is an abundance of quail, deer, rabbits, squir- 
rels, grouse, and excellent trout fishing for the sports- 
man, while our mountains are a veritable paradise for 
the summer camper, with many points of interest, such 
as Mercer’s Cave at Murphys, the world’s famous Big 
Trees and the Dorrington summer resort, all with good 
hotels and camping grounds and within easy auto rides 
from the various railroads. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HOMESEEKER 


For the homeseeker there are many opportunities. 
Scattered all through the county, from its lowest levels 
to an elevation of 3,000. feet, are countless valleys of 
fertile soil, which is very reasonable in price, and abun- 
dantly productive when properly worked and eared for. 

Calaveras County offers not only fertile soil and good 
chmate; it offers the homeseeker all the comforts of a 
settled community. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 





DUO OPA CTES oe arawensin wore oe ae IN Tepe ters Vopeon ene ceo cae 25 
LO* toy 19 aeres as. wash etna ae a oe eC eas 14 
20! GOigaO ACTOS Seach ee nes) eee 48 
taj Ue VOLO SEK Or dette erent Sg arid Coto GYO en Ba aid a cicien 45 
LOO OLAS aemesis cates can or wegen ee reree rs ue 171 
LEON LH OB MET OSes: fh Sere eee RUT Tene eae ae ae 60 
20080 AGO RACTOR Ss. firs 8 at erence ee ee ee er nore te 127 
SOOKO O99 VACrES ats ee A hee kere eae eee ke 80 
L000vacres: and Ove tiag « sreccezns ouensscestenwncncn sel ee eee tele’ = 62 

TE Oa By creas ee ea ca set a ee 632 

Total ana TOOO ass. Beer eta ea eee erate 575 


Land and Farm Areas 


Approximate land. aeres = p-vsaei es ciereielerers creek tare 657,280 
Liand anofarms sin) lOO sensi sk arte eae 271,401 
an dsingtarms, inj 190 Ose - aera vrata acea 212,820 
Improved land in: tarnish LOO Reeser eine 59,104 
Improved) land-in farms snewO00-y2- =). rover 41,402 
Woodland) ime farms hy, cr cemtememeneten tok coterie cls cay skate eineatens 149,642 
Othermumimproyved sland ce. eee tse res ene eee 62,655 


Value of all Farm Property 


Unity MNO Sage boo odenswoddoodccndsnedoeundgoss $3,973,409 
otal Priel OO eset eye see lee kesh er okey eet ee eae ore ce eee 2,335,659 
Per cent. increasep! 900-1 ONO ey crpelsierel ety reine 70.1 
Taanrd sinyl 910 Sara aac tecl aera yer rvs 2,376,303 
Banden i900 vaarerarettey aie cicnctane eterna ae treet 1,393,510 
ieunilobnavary ain SMOG coc anen coh oongucwndgoc OSG da00e 664,000 
Buildings) ane. O0 Ore CMake oa ORO oS or oES 427,190 
Implements and machinery in 1910................. 138,905 
Implements and machinery in 1900................-. 89,030 
Domestie animals, poultry and bees in 1910......... 794,201 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900......... 425,929 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 

Cattle— 
IDEA AYO bra er GmQ ter chs GeaghO Stas COONS mos nee 1,824 
Other cows RE STE Oo es Toe 8,407 
Vearlino heitersy |. qd setr hemes aes seinen nyone: 2,432 
(CAVES erehs oroncioua ate noker oa cust aeeuthecs ns Ricca hehe cee rormna ene 3,355 
Yearling esteers and) bullsien. ccir-is sitaisietere ayer, 2,057 
Otherysteers; and: bulls ose eye iereias ssn © cPeeaet srs 2,902 
TPO Gay cine eapsad wissiincs tus seicaps eacusaeash sot <a geaepeetae os spake toa 20,977 
Walle s 3.0. ccs 5c! See oes 0 ORRIN tery sets $422,395 
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CALAVERAS COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 





Horses— 
IMiaiiume AROLSES maeeraie ets faite susten fata siete ee tach wlelpave: arare 3,143 
BYieayr tint CVU COLES Mireaayers Sits sisyach Net A cas aoe nthe os, bea ate 302 
SPUN Ove COLLS terpmtemteters este eters otro e peice. cyesctnnlere de teu 203 
ANGUEMD Bob B cae creo ons bg Sere a OG ee arr een ae 3,648 
VAaI OMe veneer Ne ersp cer stancsatet a ave 1a ec AIRE ESL eval o avscoaleers $264,717 
Mules— 
IMCHiRING MATOS S ety ste tetarconee rca er Sera eran at cence at eee 25 
Rica iM Oe CONS) Seas: niin ae giere nny oratory seis ore rere se 13 
STAD ee COMES) Marea Pren Accs cited cuctn Siew nis issih 9! Reais vO 25 
IO ber keene s osrencuisetys tafe. silonaiie tote su euancyatcus sn eaciawe Slee eeeles 63 
NYVEIRBVES ~ Ssrestenpesrext, cae ace rch cites eae ar ae ee is React ry ee Pres $3,920 
Asses and burros— 
INIMNLE? T35.o pence ODIs S OU O UISO CO UIS CO Om icna ae eer 27 
BVOC Meee tga fete ttensute ce ie eeaccnih exe bie eheterenstcnee my yee wn eh $1,850 
Swine— 
MEKGUO NOUS: << cbioatooten caves sobnsoop nono oemane 2,588 
S]OLEDIVSE OOS). Fer big eee ae aon Eire oe S DIR OO eiao eae 1,586 
MNGNEME | S558 orld lap aio RUNG pub Gis oOo ONO OM CONROE RRR CRETE 4,174 
Vieilles server cisremal cus Se ences oo eieue ae Sinise Gaon renee $24,368 
Sheep— 
litewanS, “CHIT uel WINS, Gooncence noe as sboae eee oc 10,145 
Sore IMGT) pocpaocsoeotepusboometatnusemepaers 5,215 
NOt alll ese tena rete Pe dep oesascmsact as nals rao apalouste, shicevauoeeites 15,360 
NGUIO 8 suai lo G06 65010 W GONOIO UC Ono Decwuan Cameo $54,509 
Goats— 
INDIA OG” » oe.cod sor se ooh ooo og ROD MOD oD Om 3,348 
NVEHIGG ne ote Gatelaiee.o 4 cio Sia ECan ig Cann acnNetO. Cer can ee cee Rea $7,931 
Motalevaluerally domestic: amimMalsiyacntas er sips $779,690 
Poultry and bees— 
Polling is CM OME: 46 ooeo sooo vcncvepposBebouoor 23 242 
WENO. Siti ek es Ee Oi. IO ko OER Teo eR EI Oa eee $13,519 
@olontessOLAWEESs air cis int care harrets ater sn Sine ebeisaaidy.exene 362 
BN ea IIe Magee creme oo a nTistaa” csp or intes rch mite je seuspe’ hs arealaue eae $992 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
CSU: erates Scr h.6 BO OON.A Cre CI ORO eee aie ae 80 1,776 
OEMS G rhaewesror ees ins Becits CACO Ors OCIS RET Oren nan TaanS 108 2,121 
VRLCA ee Meee aye se foster sveaclestenceeu suena eibre! Sea ine S ouepeahoes 51 439 
PATE ya was ors yenslatse a, ieve cimetsne ely saie cus feosuavemorcel's 222 4,833 
Ikeyitie Goran: Eyindl Gal) WIENS 5 on ooo nonce ase oe 5 48 
IDisy QOD WEI Coco cosunaanncpacdoa se ooHs 8 238 
JOULES (ne co ceeoon good eoncnoncendoucuGosuRE 147 20,997 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
dbimmothyaealome! os scene suetancusnetanieanstasiertyicl iat 78) 72 
Mimothyanander clover emMiKe Cy merseasteniaye tel 118 290 
Glovetmalone vinnie aoe icis oc sneer ce 102 206 
PATH AE Oia wetetec ike (Sroieta ala 5 a /-dd a croemueiser sien eee 649 2,313 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 662 587 
Wald, salt or prairie grasses .-°..-..-....- 4,648 3,431 
GCrauns cub. Cxreenwenrade eters satan er scent 9,023 8,787 
UNO le eRe Serre oe SOI ean rca OT AO OIOe 15,281 15,686 
Poultry products— 
Poultney TEMEOGl, TM e .56naconoesuegouebecoan oo 31,410 
DE TOROOMES,. COMED ooseoncennocacanoncgdpGooe 107,387 
Value poultry and eggs produced ................ $49,807 
Honey and wax— 
ISN? JORKOOWGSCl, TONNCIS KS sonbonsocscenupoUDoGdnO 8,413 
WEES JOROGlUCRCl, TOOINOE 56 osooboomouDoo ge UU nUOnOO 118 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $632 
Wool— 
WiGOl lee Ces) SHORT eset tin sodelecsicustsesia Seyara's eicuecve 15,677 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn .............. 517 
Value wool and mohair produced ................. $11,551 
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Special crops— 
IPOtatOeS: 0 ACES Been seeecsatin tenet aiera 2 echt selon 147 
ANU OUeie SISOS, KOKI ap ocedaccoooabbadonuoo 278 
Sugar vbeets: Acres. ae,ster) artiantere cess ha ssetn cima eee 1 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
ADPICSS eSecoaies sorte oie ae siuseiede tons eter crete eee nueitets 13,341 
BeWOV UOT ea Matar er Re ata oto eA OES Oreo Coe canes 672 
(Cher ES Fix cane eye tageas) cae oles tveattiedeae Mokencepesene see ete pemausne Snel ares 459 
Peaches and enectarines wanna ciaasesrahee rie ee a noes 5,954 
IPCATS® trayn serovars cavalo aot acackasy ee nee ee el creer eye 2,178 
Pruneseamd plums: sry .is sc reeeasotein ciel cialis senens 8,265 
ET OCA Gad sntee Creu awaneusden se swtneyoeseeeney 10s een ora eta cease eRS 30,869 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
TO Se aertke op sre ce Riese Reh SSH oot ny SFSG oPoahs ENO RAPT TCLs 1,839 
TeMONS myote.& aiden sie Fda: s Sake eionke oe moka Emenee tna 19 
OPAC CS METS, sy st Set tert tarey Neocah ial ne ake eRe ae eo Paap 388 
Pomel os seeig oie tereyel cvs oer ac sic Signe cision aes aedeee deme ema 3 
QUIS Bese cette S rsssrate Gansta On sean ho seres eben wae renee remem omen 4,065 
ANGE ios doom oom bono o on ne Onan ae ob COs oae 6,314 
Grapevines— 
INimmabersine bea tin oe serctrarseusettetccenre erste merare 212,300 
Small fruits— 
Nirawbernlesu acres syste eoarsrs mia tutertern si enciearraseieds 5 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres ............... 14 
ALI NOtMETS ACTOS aes crop ce ctw stokes youn es tesekenetentan ctaveta oie 15 
MOAT, Pasco Bie tei cons: ote. ote nail easy osu Seep ode. oben eh muersOesi Sm os 34 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
BAVUATLOSMOINO <a So Cian O Srorie Oe E oer ETS Gee eo Cree 14,624 
NEA OPN) So nici oie Came eee Bree cm Po Tbe COON OD ose 6 
IWeallunnits Seas apn shakes rekon stttetacetetovess isltsct ravens semedehers tenvetee soe 832 
UNQENU mca meamonoo FDO pmonwO DOOM D Gd bn oom enon Ad 15,462 
Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909 .-....:.....-..-. 154 
ACTOS RIRTIC ATC Cina OOO Rey ewan batstoiseara th stegatsee stelle teres 1,275 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 3,161 
Acreage included inl projeets: 7-2... ose ee 2 e 3,919 
Maan ditehes enum bem tyre costes oceain i cieaeereeriene = 148 
A DTenoVog ed ema sUB KES ogo cidiool ya OE Orta tt raltan oan ono 5 ae ont 124 
Thateral sran unt 6ramesrred- tress arrays tcsrver esse sete epee teece 32 
Tremors milegmteserstaretsnstsssearey saves relsvs atvie ce wis wtctoepetees re suas 31 
Flowing wells, number ........... savsv ayers ols apepevens (610 2¢ 6 
Pumpedtwells;enumiberererers tras he cm crcrsa ont tens oles i 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $121,033 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
LES Gna aiaerer yay? ain AI) i gee counos conoee Seen terse 32.29 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
Clave LOWS ie seedietoteteistemierevohe  ayeieusieretaneperets, ats 2,000 $ 4,500 
Cop pense pom User rstistecres sist akcrs) tsa setae sty 5,063,187 784,794 
Grol ar hehe ey cm omnes cccven Wau sool athe mens eeeus entiis trator 1,175,208 
Graphite poundsigeaces sinc: creas cues elds 2,500 25 
IUCR, TOOUINOE! a oom ceed. oad HbEIo bord OCT 7,006 308 
ITEC OV AOS Tenis e occiema cone Oh ado C 2,000 1,400 
Mitinn erveallinipo anit art O10 S peeeetemtetre eeesere tele ey etcitat> 28 190 
MimeralerwertenmeallOnsamyretes tere aie afer ters) verte 11,500 5,500 
SUK OTOe Gi Bex BaNES Gia.5%a"cid cechal G ROMaIA e eC cen Ait geese Alper Re 61,076 
Other*iminerals' Weer sem secs sae waste sv ote here erate a aR 9,900 
Noy ee er oot nan nea come are mE cle’ Goro oMOe er OONe AA eure CRO $2,042,901 
Numbers of emimerales pT Osis raters malare sere 1 


FRESNO COUNTY 


Date of creation, April 19, 1856. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....5,950 sq. miles Population, 32,025 37,862 75,657 


County seat...Fresno (city) Population, 10,818 


Population per square mile, 12.7 


293 feet 
9.67 inches 


12,470 24,892 


Highest Lowest 


106 27 


HBlevation....... 


Temperature (1914)... 
inenuasec0ls 666.6 55m 


SUMMON Rone A 5 Eocaea. ote erate 


Fresno County is situated in the center of the State 
and in the middle of the fertile San Joaquin Valley. 


There are only five counties which exceed Fresno in 
size—San Bernardino, Inyo, Kern, Riverside and Siski- 
you, in the order named. When Fresno was first formed 
it was considerably larger, but on March 11, 1893, a large 
slice, consisting of 2,121 square miles, was formed into 
Madera County; and still more recently Fresno County 
was again mutilated by 202 square miles of the southeast 
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portion being transferred to Kings County on April 12, 
1909. Before being partitioned, Fresno County com- 
prised 8,214 square miles, but although the land area has 
been thus reduced to 5,950 square miles, the county ranks 
sixth of the fifty-eight in the State, and is one of the 
most productive. It is also the fifth largest in popula- 


tion, being only exceeded by San Francisco, Los Angeles, - 


Alameda and Santa Clara. The word ‘‘Fresno,’’ in 
Spanish, signifies ash tree, and it was because of the 
abundance of mountain ash in the mountains of this 
county that it received its name. 

Fresno County is naturally subdivided into two por- 
The plains are the bottom 
of the San Joaquin Valley, extending from the foot of 
the Coast Range on the west to the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada on the east. From the first foothills the rise is 
rapid, the mountains culminating in peaks rising 10,000 
to 12,000 feet high. The country about Fresno is a vast 
plain intersected by the San Joaquin and Kings rivers 
and their tributaries. Four natural soil divisions have 
been recognized—the foothill region, where agriculture 
was formerly confined to grazing; the plains of the val- 
ley, with red soils lying near the hills; the ‘‘ white ash’’ 
soil found farther out in the plain, and the bottoms, or 
alluvial lands, along the Kings River. 


tions—plains and mountains. 


SEASONS 


There is a dry and wet season, the former from about 
May to September, and the latter from the middle of Oc- 
tober or early part of November. The rains, which are 
at irregular intervals during the winter, seldom last 
more than two or three days at a time. There are about 
238 days of sunshine in the year. The atmosphere dur- 
ing the summer months is dry, and the heat not nearly 
SO oppressive as in the East and other places where the 
humidity is great. Sunstroke is unknown. 

HISTORY 


The county has passed through four stages of devel- 
opment. First came mining in the early days, 1860-64. 
Secondly came the stock-raising period, which lasted un- 
til 1874; thirdly, about 1868, the farming interests sprang 
up, although prior to the advent of the railroad in- 1870 
agriculture amounted to very little. The fourth, and 
most important, may be called the viticultural and fruit 
era, which began to come into prominence early in the 
eighties and has now become the leading feature of the 
county. 

As California holds the first place among all the 
states in the Union in irrigation, so Fresno is the lead- 
ing county in the State, both in number“and extent of 
its canals and ditches, having more than double the acre- 
age under irrigation than has any other county. 

INDUSTRIES AND CROPS 

During the last ten years, the dairy industry has 
made great progress, except in the manufacture of cheese, 

Fresno County holds the first place in the production 
of grapes, raisins, figs, sweet wines and brandy, and is 
one of the leading counties of the State in the production 
of peaches, apricots and olives, and the acreage in citrus 
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fruits is rapidly increasing. Fresno is one of the larg- 
est producers of olive oil and pickled olives. 

In figs, the county has been a large producer for 
many years, and is noted for the now well-known 
Smyrna, or ‘‘Calimyrna’’ figs, which were first intro- 
duced into this State by George C. Roeding. The quan- 
tity now packed in Fresno amounts to several thousand 
tons per annum. 

The varieties of fish include salmon, black bass, trout 
and catfish, all of which are plentiful. 

There is an abundance of game, including quail, 
doves, a large variety of ducks and wild geese, but there 
is no means at present of ascertaining either the quan- 
tity or money value of either fish or game. The sums re- 
ceived for hunting licenses, however, are considerable. 

The value of the lumber industry is very large, vary- 
ing from sixty to seventy-five million feet, board measure, 
with an average value of some two million dollars a year, 
comprising sugar pine, white pine, fir and sequoia. 

The great increase in the manufactures of Fresno is 
due chiefly to the increase in the canning and preserving 
of fruits and vegetables, the value of products for which 
amounted to $6,942,440. The greatest crop is in raisins, 
in which Fresno leads the world. 

In recent years the production of petroleum has de- 
veloped into one of the most important industries. In 
1900 the wells at Coalinga produced 532,000 barrels, of 
the value of about $547,960; in 1914, 18,956,965 barrels 
valued at $7,927,736. The county ranks second in the 
State in the value of minerals produced, the total in 
1913 being $8,438,810. 


THE VINEYARDS 


Viticulture is raised to a higher standard of produc- 
tivity im Fresno County than any other place in the 
world. More than 122,559 acres are under a high state 
of cultivation. The production of the vineyards in 1913 
was valued at $12,143,398. 

There are more than 100 varieties of grapes raised 
in the county, the principal varieties being the Muscat, 
Malaga, Thompson’s Seedless, Emperor, Seedless Sul- 
tana, Rose of Peru, Flame Tokay, Datter de Beyrouth, 
Zinfandel, Malvoise and Mission. 

Thirty per cent of the grapes are converted into 
wine; 60 per cent into raisins and 10 per cent shipped 
out as table grapes. 

The Department of Agriculture maintains an experi- 
mental station at Fresno. 


RAISINS 


For many years Fresno County has held supremacy 
as the world’s center of raisin production. The excep- 
tional combination of soil and climatic conditions neces- 
sary to this culture is found throughout the county. 

Raisins form one-tenth of the county’s annual in- 
come. Twenty-five years ago Fresno loomed up as one 
of the leading raisin-producing districts of America, and 
today one-fourth of the raisin crop of the world is raised 
here. The annual production is more than 94,000,000 
pounds. 
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The chief varieties of raisin grapes grown in the 
county are the Thompson’s Seedless, Muscat, Seedless 
Sultana and Malaga. The Thompson is a heavy yielder, 
but being a smaller grape than the Muscat its average 
production is about the same as the Muscat. The Mus- 
eat is the best known in the world’s markets. 


Raisins are cured in the field on trays between the 
rows of vines. They are exposed to the sun for about 
twenty days. It is in this process that the dry heat of 


the summer proves precious to Fresno County, as well 
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The annual celebration of Raisin Day, April 30th, is 
known the country over. 

The most remarkable by-product factory in the world, 
and the only one of its kind, is making us of raisin seeds, 
stems and other grape material which was formerly used 
Cream of tartar, vinegar, grape oil 
for soap and paints are a few of the many products of 
this plant. 


only as fertilizer. 


WINE GRAPES 


After considering the enormity of the raisin output 





IRRIGATION, THE HARBINGER OF THE NEW HRA 


as the 150 summer days without rain. After the curing 
of the raisins they are hard and dry. To soften them 
they are placed in large open boxes each holding 100 
pounds. These sweat boxes are stored in the shade, and 
the raisins sweat, exuding the remaining moisture and 
thereby softening the skin. 

Fresno County introduced the ‘‘seeded’’ or stoned 
raisin to the world. This remarkable process was in- 
itiated in 1896 when 500 tons were placed on the market. 
Fresno County last year marketed 43,000 tons of seeded 
raisins, 


of the county it would seem that all the grapes were 
used for this market, but with twenty-seven wineries— 
some of them among the largest in the world—and 
twenty-nine distilleries, Fresno commands further at- 
tention as the leading sweet wine district of the State. 
The acreage of wine grapes runs from small vineyards 
of a few acres to holdings of 2,500 and 3,300 acres. 

Port wine is the chief output among the sweet wines, 
being about fifty-five per cent of the total. Sherry is 
next being one-third of the total, and Angelica, Museatel, 
Tokay and Malaga follow in the order named. 


The largest winery in the county is the Wahtoke. 
This has a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons a year. M. F. 
Tarpey’s La Paloma winery, near Clovis, has an output 
of 1,500,000 gallons. The Itahan-Swiss Colony has a 
winery at Selma producing 750,000 gallons a year, and 
another at Kingsburg with a capacity of 1,000,000. 

TABLE GRAPES 

More than 12,000 acres are devoted to the production 
of this fruit, the chief varieties bemg the Emperor and 
the Malaga. The Flame Tokay is also grown and the 
Muscat, Malaga, Rose of Peru and Thompson’s Seedless, 
while used chiefly for raisin production, are sent into 
the table market in large quantities. 

About ten per cent of the grape production is shipped 
to the markets green. 

Climatic conditions are so remarkable in the thermal 
belt that some growers allow their grapes to remain on 
the vines until December 10, when they are sent to the 
Eastern holiday markets. 

The packing of grapes in sterilized sawdust has 
proven even better than the Spanish method of packing 
grapes in cork dust. By this means Emperor grapes of 
Fresno County are sent all over the world. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUITS 

California is known over the world for its deciduous 
fruits, and Fresno has done a large share in accomplish- 
ing this development. The versatility of the county is 
markedly shown in the strength of its orchards. The 
development is even the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that less than thirty years ago the San Joa- 
quin was one of the greatest grain countries in the 
world, and trees were few. 

Today Fresno ranks as the leading peach district of 
the world, and its wealth of apricots, figs, nectarines, ap- 
ples, pears, plums and prunes is not small. The bulk of 
the deciduous fruit crop is canned, while a large amount 
is dried. 

Fresno County is the healthiest orchard country in 
the world. There is not a single fumigating outfit in the 
county except those used for inspection of imcoming 
stock. In the orchards intensive culture is shown and it 
is quite ordinary to raise two and even three crops at 
the same time. In many cases grape vines will be seen 
between the trees, and that big wealth producer, the fig 
tree, is commonly used as a border. 


FRESNO COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Warder? 3: acres ayerce, cea deravcdetererene suction sea ene iotey aeons aetna 6 
3) LO DPA CKESEM aa ere hme otic mr eraroreer once chetepe armenonee 267 
10 to: 9 faeries sce rete: cal asec sot ayeee Mee cr oe teeeRsers 598 
PAV Kolar MEN EenlG eA oY Sooo Po dK haan ads Lee Or OC 3,240 
50! Ol 99 -acres: eee ar certs te vomemeensusgenncs ae ite eons 951 
LOO toc 7A aeres vey ato arate nies ale eet se sists 609 
ATS) 0 ZOO CTESS © caysre cies eso Mnon stot ae sue ovener ates usta halls 142 
260''to: 499 nacre is ak sesame ae aceans Chto tet 202 
LOU MOONE TIS pce ag ato OF SO dao DoS O OS Sc oc 119 
1. 000Nacres* and oversseaces eaiaersciie ct aka ereeyee ters Tata 
Totals Ate aco neice ota hiptaiord ciatexeiire cee.cleasha six ep miaere ais 6,245 
Totalins 1900 Aone os oieverelekete cacegers eis awe sioner e 3,290 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approximateniand.aCLesy rawr relent cit akeisieieayeis 3,808,000 
Landanetarms snl OU OM verte ternieker serene tees ie stnetaiet enone tens 1,106,616 
Landen: farms sin 9 0 Oey yore chet verporoiet eves snot caereasteesnare 1,284,736 
Improved land sine farmsiimes! OO ere erties it cnet net arr 590,205 
improved landsine farms eine 9 0 Omari tetsie porn net 786,337 
Woodlandyin farms errr pret itnstts hemes neneors 93,194 
Others unimproyedmlan dis eeeer nce ieni tire rt neaeks 423,217 
Value of All Farm Property 
Total value sin TOMO loc weescasater sie vels event olers oo sein sane $92,583,058 
Total ‘valuexin, WOOO ces ecuto men oe bere rorn te 42,829,479 
iRericentiineren seal 900-1010 Peer geri aetna ear eetos Ha 
WEG heb EMCEE 6 soy ccinc MeO On Ha Oe OUD a ABT DO eS 75,136,654 
Tiana tar VOOO) cc resen caf sens cageticuat aba sie eae tessa. atone nats toes Pe 34,201,530 
Burldimgs in, VOM ee ay cs sare tia er steer oh steria eco) oes sasha eee a, os 6,861,289 
Buildings: in 1900) wise wet teeters, = eerie ene ers) ice eyes 3,092,140 
Implements and machinery in’ 190) 3222.10 3,228,706 
Implements and machinery any LOOO/ era -))1rei eis 1,593,890 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 7,356,409 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900.......... 3,941,919 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 

Cattle— 
Dairy COWS jo sti s.cyauds a epninloun ee tereke ante cbotetene ek eects 22,241 
Other cows ie Wie. trees see hina usm inure cece 42,001 
Mearling heers: 32cm thespornegeasitarte «Stat aac nenee 13,117 
Gal ves ier ete ctepa che teraa bie lene, ACERT PRS PSC IETS 12,682 
Vearling steersyand sOwllsy mre tertile heleit 15,354 
Otheristeersrand. bulls een ee este keine Toe 22 230 
OBA hs staal psece: stone ceralenesshs vekacore, yeas ke derepoemore erte ee 127,625 
TV Ei UO Si ores tno aacieusrant tes coop ass Steuer Ne pe AT A peace tarde eke $3 258,420 


*In comparing the data secured in 1910 with that for 1900, it should be 
remembered that a part of the county was transferred to Kings County in 
1909. 


Horses— 
MA tUTEONSES Meuspcr der dtemtetrens tains Teper meokmetenceewateeratartaks 22,063 
AVGEN Abie OOS Go Ak boo Means dan boo ooEs oud be Dd ONE 1,899 
iS] Opallsver AAR) ws Oo Come Deo ooo BoOoDEOOo SCO DED OOdL 1,047 
{NTE ater aa an atari reocoaee Soa a con podmonad on 25,009 
RVD MUG ere Aeon aierapatere eel ctats shee hater avensnenenelatens xeric $2,583,216 
Mules— 
Mia tune cmulleseversteweteaetetensvor senso cy TohweeeNonslretsh fers raten merle 3,498 
Vearlino«coltsimepr asters Tce terror ee ener 298 
Sommboven COI cAscachodcadavocomboanvcogodosooand 183 
ANON Momordica co On Soc OMOO Gob OD Od TOU OO A000. od 3,979 
NENW GougGoaacosnesausasatAdvondcconbeccond $534,660 
Asses and burros— 
ON TEND 0%) dae ris rer ea Oe ao o-ccecno ean alb.oipie o oo Gti0.00.0, loo 101 
WEN! Sapna Dam ORAcan Aad goo oso dGb oo co0d 0000S $34,883 
Swine— 
NEWCO E Le gGooumacouGee Sanka nod Geaetaodhaddc 20,134 
Some” (MAN SooosoouD ooo oLoodoU seo gEnsKnacoUded 13,016 
TIVOLI Sieg. catens te eo. tvatavetenale coat Tom Tees eet fekmense es 33,150 
SEN UM Brie a ae OticbriaIeks OCicprs oO a.6 Sivoo $230,325 
Sheep— 
Rams, ewes and wethers! nyc ele cleveiueria ries 94,757 
Spring wlamibs piccteiact seiko cr eet rel sck teeter yl here 47,254 
Total ro ewe ectaea e R oeG 142,01] 
* WAUIULG | eee phere t auss casters eosin arate nn ehe Peed eo rete $555,057 
Goats— 
INUIT GIs et rarest rorges aeteesoe era neous rape eesebe spare tepsuch tetas 4,558 
VEC earsrctsrsnle to cyihcte So caste woe ieiie airs cohen s Camel ey enersrenchepe naire $8,485 
Total value of all domestic animals ............ $7,205,046 
Poultry and bees— 
ilhawy Ore MUL Nab) Sao oe boomaon bos qoo coo head 213,108 
MEM ane oC OMOrIS GOIatIn mae AO Ores ono 0:0.4.0:0 S161 cexutc $116,504 
COlONIES, OL DEES ® sctin need orang «Sore cuas eee ue ae ten 9,242 
AUCH ee nO MON HOM TE Hames 6 Hh coe 6D ocoo moO n0.6 0.6 $34,859 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
CLS ll eine nca eee ROTTS ROIS COI GICRT POG OOK 6 20 1,422 37,726 
OPW iia, sedis Cora COO U ae. GOR ehh oc G8 vo SAL boo 1,554 20,027 
Wiha tsar corcycvaie re < Croat cceen ohrseme nites htre a nears 7,829 97,391 
IBEWANE Abie Goo MOO MOT USO CTE De Gs Opie Sha 6 32,132 694,234 
Kathir cornvand milo) maize yyacussrelersie pyeielersies 1,689 37,506 
Drysedilole beams! Aiyaycwrersicotnen-tenetersfteuearney one 9 155 
TOURNEY Rod avgocnonnooscodosougderoeb omar 218 23,891 
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FRESNO COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 





Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Timothy and! ‘clover mixed) .......2.5025-- 3 6 
lovers alone ee rete e.c cuss are mah oneteree ey os 10 62 
PAE aE Dem pines scopewede Senretaverat aitie ah cree cae Setters eas 47,776 167,217 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 243 208 
Wild, salt or prairie grasses .............. 2,741 2,343 
GraINs JOUl OTCEM) atch cleats eu ua terehacverties 44,159 43 863 
llsOphershaveandeLOLacemnni went ire erates 333 960 

oils Minera! ce ocr eer pe RO i sas 95,265 214;659 

Poultry products— we 
Oultry aralsed, sUUIDEL) acetone ter incternee es ae tateracseis 266,221 
HO OSRPLOMUCE Ms COZEME Meal. <acreiey mcr yaar create yen 1,267,840 
Value of poultry and eggs produced ............. $419,265 

Honey and wax— 
one yaproduceds. POUNCSeeii-cmmmrie toc arse cles 616,609 
WES Teoh TNIV). Bon oogudacsneoGoaun men Gor 7,261 
Value of honey and wax produced ............... $33,356 

Wool— 

Nicole fleeces sshormessenoei-ratyccs ces cetera were oneaees eae 107,802 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn ............... 1,900 
Value of wool and mohair produced .............. $109,982 
Special crops— 
I2QWEIIOEE, BROS) ontop oacbooumoDde poucdooes Dom omer 218 
Sweet potatoes Acres, rte niet. mscrstie Coie cl eles Mech eyeys Sanne 57 
almother wveretables, cACLeS acapuvre1s) leis avers ayar tears 1,391 
SUC ATMDECCUS NMA CTOS ea qantienenetareyaver sual Vevey erauchsi(oeere, trey eshte 228 
Number 

Orchard fruits— . Bearing Trees 
LNDIOIGE ort) pein O16 opt 0.0 CUES GO Omctan MATER OG 5c 32,097 
PAIL COLS Munaoeege ee crscecnscuonamerses tis eect allo Soaneeeeaala ee malarle 186,823 
WHO TIIOS weeshewsssiaereyecte suena scons yetar aoebatayeravt or) ole sheke is sual ee 2,729 
Reachestandsnectarinesumyat: semte i iis clstcierssyo et 2,277,314 
IPRS ed aioe On OO coin dla poe eto Co olnde SOE yD 13,356 
erumesmand mp ltamis. oyrnsena ae ateuetelesleacrepe) sr tista'e sale 66,926 

ANGLES &,cecreciolss ced ORQRB CxO ace ORO EOL NTOpO ORNS, tere Mees eee 2,579,245 
Number 

Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
JESS bch One 8 Sa Nees OW acs Roe DO er a Cece OU A a eiCmn 120,124 
VOTES G Sno obo cennnecos bdo oRD Hoe Godeeuoos cbmc 12,389 
OATES “aod 6a He sanbta oe eo oe Oe RG OC Oo SMI 85,781 
TERGUWaVEN GV) ices cee Oks Shes cok cuey SAOWLR Cab RI OPH OM CAR 346 
COLE SSSI, eal BR reat era a eh os ts CCC CRE ove nen oh St ear re 72,788 

ERG anon ete nh tr, cue tah om ca ha eae 291,428 
KINGS 
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Grapevines— 
NM b ersinwbes rin oe eee tae ue ache ree re et: 40,687,207 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries) Acres; «5.2.1 nae ese s vertectomeaniares As 148 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres ..............- 91 
AL OCHEYS ACTOS Neier chem ee aes hs oe ne eee ql 
PROTATRACTOSE cone tire e okie orl erties marine mo aeeae ase 310 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
EATON ASH Shares c¥ tay es esencusyan ieee So Laea Kae eae ato wasNer See 7,390 
POCANS OEMs tere otc Atecke® ao ern tent eae Sherer ene 56 
AVES BAUS Maaeetors oh oem Roce Stee o ota tna yee eac ny Ren oye cc 634 
IL ra or SO Monn rnin Sac nn AmB mason cio MO 8,080 
Irrigation 
INGUIN eK Cre Gkeeansy Tbaakex aol avy DONNY oc onc con dacs 5,310 
INGORE) sbeiarer hers are ARO re 6 Soom pio misidia ono Camb Oo6 oc 402,318 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 560,326 
INGAAS wa! ay TOIT! ne oacocoesuvccocboFacc 633 652 
IM enial, Olay BAILY XD hae os OB Coe EIB e ne 60.000 00 Gaon 254 
Meno thy omllesiryreccrsas sere 2: ceegey cae, cqetetevnetons ayctenemeusl shod dioemenchs 831 
JE YROMEM ES aaton Tall se | ein Hota ee RAO oe Gas es a0 8.0'G 688 
IMEEM, sen, rayne ovo Mono peo RU Ae DOSE O conan 1,354 
IOWANS RWeLLS | NUMIDOL pyre oslo rrslcrertoncie ia nr teks iens 3 
Ppa owe! Ww, GMO pose oducoccaenaooosedaoda6 855 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $1,898,460 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
ISS Cre boar sb NON saoadtonsodtoude cadens $3.39 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
BBO WNOUREING: Goocecousoo ono eo nabeeobec 5,500 ¢$ 44,000 
Grol Dieter mete anys tay seis, Sieve tio ses Tae) Sh ce ierengpeeiee = 2,846 
Ma ONESITOSGONS i0a.5-< iy 5icnat oa sens sie-eiera slopes = 1,135 9,080 
Naturaloas mt housandsrrssr ser ey oe 236,100 23,610 
Retroleumy barrels) Pires ee ty het cele. erete 18,956,965 7,927,736 
QO Seiheig, HIS 6 bos ode godudecodbouenec 375 15,086 
SIL V.C Tamers eetaree choy one oer ve fot ois fees So vl ees sti natal tiie coics (eens eens 15 
SOS) WACIIEIAY <a dria hae da mblne Oo ORO ot os Cho amalcmicue 416,437 
LING Gaailieeerarseeny nescence eel Pox se set ea, Sake Stat ote ali ay 28 0) sualaNe = ah ass $8,438,810 
INUMISer Ore mMINeKAl esp UN OSs Fike ws cee7eveus erepeeletel evoreiierel=)< 9 
COUNTY 


Date of creation, March 22, 1893; organized from part of Tulare County; 
extended in 1909 by annexation of part of Fresno County. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,159 sq. miles Population.. .... 9,871 16,230 
County seat..Hanford (city) Population.. 942 2,929 4,829 


Population per square mile, 14.0 


249 feet 


Highest Lowest 
Temperature (1914)... 
STOW. caircrenstievomelmear sna 


Aileyabloni.. ss «ses 
prpetaaiteal een ede vete se 


In the very heart of the great fertile valley of the 
San Joaquin lies Kings County, one of the smallest, one 
of the youngest, but one of the richest counties of this 
State. There are no rocks to contend with, no land to 
clean, no hills and hollows to level. 

Wheat and other kinds of grain were in former 
years the most important products of Kings County soil. 
Immense tracts of land were originally sown and great 
crops gathered in, but with the subdividing of the land 
into smaller holdings, the growing of grain is not so ex- 
tensive an industry at the present time. 

Viticulture is an industry that has assumed large pro- 
portions. There are nearly 5,000,000 grape vines in the 
county. 

Barley and alfalfa form two of the leading products 
and sugar beets are a great factor in Kings County pros- 
perity. The discovery a few years ago that a great deal 
of what seemed to be almost waste land is particularly 
well adapted to the raising of this product has changed 


the whole face of the county in some parts. About Cor- 
coran, where the erection of a large sugar factory 
has opened up a market, the growing of beets is being 
prosecuted very extensively. 

Dairying ranks secondary to fruit and grape culture. 
There are many creameries and skimming stations located 
so as to be in convenient touch with all sections of the 
county, and there is a constant and ever-increasing de- 
mand for butter fat. 

The Kings River supplies most of the water required 
for irrigation, but Cross Creek or Kaweah River, at the 
easterly end of the county, a stream of lesser proportions, 
does its full share in this work of irrigation. It was in 
1872 that the plan of irrigating from these streams was 
first put into practical operation. The principal irri- 
gating companies at present operating in the county are 
the People’s Ditch Company, the Last Chance Ditch 
Company, the Lemoore Canal and Irrigation Company, 
the Lakeside Ditch Company, and other smaller ones are 
also in operation. 


MORE ABOUT WATER 


Kings County is particularly favored, having several 
irrigation companies, organized and maintained by the 
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landowners; these water-rights go with the land in per- 
petuity. There is an average rainfall of eight inches in 
this county, falling during the fall and winter season, 
which proves valuable because certain lands hold this 
moisture by cultivation, sufficiently well to insure crops. 

But the rainfall is not counted in the reckoning, be- 
cause the far-away mountains keep the Kings and Tule 
rivers well filled with water until the season for all need 
of water for the crops is past. This system of securing 
water from the pools in the streams, where dams or weirs 
are maintained, is called the gravity system. To make 
it plainer to the uninformed, owing to the very slight 
gravitation from the streams, the water flows readily into 
the main canals and from these into the laterals which 
feed the farms. | 

Nature has been doubly bountiful to Kings County. 
There are vast reservoirs and fountains of crystal water 
in the sub-strata of these lands and hundreds of artesian 
and pumping wells supply the ranches against any sort 
of emergency. Some of these artesian wells flow a mil- 
lion gallons a day and the water is found at reasonable 
depth, varying of course. The cost of boring and equip- 
ping both kinds of wells is very reasonable. No ranch is 
without its wells at houses and barns for domestic pur- 
poses, the sweetest of water being found at 50 to 100 
feet. 

This development of the water supply by wells has 
been going on, year by year, and only recently the pre- 
diction of geological experts that artesian water under- 
les almost all of the land of the county, has been veri- 
fied. Late in the fall of 1914, newly discovered wells 
in regions hitherto undeveloped, brought all of 750,000 
aeres of the Kings County farm lands under irrigation. 
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It is now only a question of time, of new settlers, and ad- 
ditional demand for lands, until Kings County becomes 
one vast garden of fruits and alfalfa, with livestock and 
dairies everywhere. These recent discoveries. of artesian 
wells, have to a large extent, almost brought the entire 
county safely under the term ‘‘irrigated, and available 
for farming.”’ 


CLIMATE 


Undoubtedly the San Joaquin Valley is a favored 
region in having a most equable climate the year around. 
There are no extremes that cause discomfort at any 
season, and that speaks volumes. There are about 
eleven months of growing season, each year, and from 
275 to 300 days of sunshine. What is termed the “‘rainy 
season’’ in Kings County, is hardly a rainy season at all. 
There are seldom more than two or three days of rain at 
a time, often no more than showers. The rains fall be- 
tween November and May, and discomfort is rarely ex- 
perienced. The average temperature of the year is 68 
degrees, the coldest ‘‘ winter weather’’ being very seldom 
less than 30 degrees above zero, with occasional light 
frosts up to 70 degrees during mid-day, a greater part of 
the time. In Kings County the humidity is very low—the 
dry atmosphere making the hot weather of the summers 
tolerable, and with even the temperature registering 100 
degrees at the very highest, farmers work out in the 
fields without discomfort and heat prostrations are ab- 
solutely unknown. The summer weather ordinarily runs 
from 90 to 100 at the very hottest,-it being infrequent 
that the 100 temperature is reached. The crowning fea- 
ture of the farming conditions which are making this 
county and her people prosperous beyond compare, is 
the mild, dry, healthful climate. 


KINGS COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 
WidersS acres? ieee lacvhake nie eooeetecuee deter ae rribeaer sate rans 7 


BGO! QeBOLOs  asciaye ayo <Pece wisp ous ai atemeneies sus tet tie eimhale ts oteieiouetss ae 69 
LO) CORLO-A CLES” Pt 3 aim eesnene deuce heats fesse domspeneratie arte teeters 159 
20) 10°4 Oa Cresent cree se ere toeke aerate eo area 643 
DOGO DONA CYOES Nercusrtec.ver aera teaney aise ces omer cen oe un iee estensar ee 377 
LOO GO: ACTOS, hranuetae roavele Lars veneers cert seated ee ee es 287 
175. tO. ZOO “ACKOS Vax versed ues ned Se SI ene eas ON ale ee etl 
260) LOM499" ACKER K arteranerkaneherc o-ocrcrene hn reraeuaety Ser hones 133 
HOO NGOs OOO aCresie rns ns ctac pcre enateiets aed charters orate 42 
1 OOOMaAcres and" OVELT aarti. ieu-nauteosusiey obs caret eu erevcm sete res 43 

NINO GAL Rs ovecn isha spveversiore RUST ton ete p mua ety aakasT a eae eee 1,837 

Motel 100.08 ¢ cwecawcks oreieenats eyes arcs oho oe cs Seay ere arer ene 932 

Land and Farm Areas 

Approxumatenland sacred mene Een rae eae ere 741,760 
Mand ine farms an O10 saeco gies cate eueictsss selerera eee 373,823 
Mand any taxmis an eLO00 Ns cetera ml renee 387,505 
imnoproveduland mustarimicn mie lO) OMe eae rier 196,569 
improved landsinetarms = imie9 00ers etree 262,148 
WACOCI EVACUEES as oo ann hod om oScoog aod on oni E 6,724 
Other munimproved: lands neta elstetsi eyes eis erate ees 170,530 


Value of All Farm Property 
Totalsvalwue: unl OO) aes cen eecotcettiterorte etter eerie eenciae re $33 812,292 


Potalzvaliie an 7lO00 Skye ia mecha cue aeekocs i -ls.tormntcretetcl sates 5,921,907 
Per cent increase, 1900-VOU0 aerire ceapomsteceeer steno ntepats zt 
Deeb sYo ut el Ko LO eee eeey.c che aieao ola Ome AmAaoeee 6.5, ac 26,007,591 
ands im 1900S. ianuetecete-aseron ame + erotaioe eee stameree 3,420,410 
dE unNchbies rue PLO A eeeow a | oemoradseceanmnccoo gs 6 2,145,975 
Building seine 190 0c. eras ctiatetas sererlecincir turers 811,920 
Tnaplementsuamd ana chineryaam Oi 0 erecta aie tise 654,971 
Implements and machinery im, 1900". ok. ree 348,330 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 4,503,755 
Domestice animals, poultry and bees in 1900 ......... 1,341,247 


*202 miles of Fresno and 96 miles of Tulare counties were annexed in 
1909. 


Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 


Cattle— 
dD Fen AON fs beeee CloldL Cia UA ene DMO T IO. ADO. 8.dicid 00 18,593 
Other Cowsis: semester perenne one etait 21,655 
Wearlin ge shoikerswucsmtiae acu crane emtees irre teeter 7,281 
VALVES mere ctenerave ia) one wes tate i Moms enur nen Le Miiaeweratene 8,793 
Wearling steers amc sOulls fattest cle nvstensaiaisreteye ane 3,745 
Otherssteerseanc pull Suet tein creamer 14,908 
Hii base, acter estr brn Sic eee Mion cto conn can prdo wane eos atc 74,975 
TC HAT: Remain PAM CUE Sinn recrinieaal Chere mmm een Ato rrs c $2,481,281 
Horses— 
Mature horses) %o:.da ras. accsharremutoreiarers aleder on qarerederets 9,417 
Vearling Scoltsi a aon mer eect coe reer 1,174 
Sloe OME: gasonacoogovosussosmoodadasconnc0cs 882 
Potal Pi bee ee er ee eee 11,473 
RU Hiv oem ge cary Ste sh Tt Sete thi corn ROlard Int NG ODED c $1,256,415 
Mules— 
WAIN) MU nto mug bacon POOR PO DQ oat ooo SDS oC 855 
Wier lin oa Colts manne trsissststd utes ieae keer eae 142 
ShohahVeaKOUhisy & wonauaddoo co Unb ologuecD eDaca mda DCC 72 
NG Gewese Micmenee nse career ee Pope men eer Eres 1,069 
AVI Renee) eee area MSs Rane okie oxy reas OIG $148,430 
Asses and burros— 
IN| Den OY ee, CMa CLA oA OBO 0 0.0 9 OOOO J amine cot ue 23 
EW FER LITO) iy stearate Groen ahd) Sap TO ok SI ee iran eae ee $10,077 
Swine— 
WERE INSP Ne amo gaeEod so onan oan mame nate ada vo ec 22,775 
RS] ORMUMYSE SOUS En Bh G ae EAMG toto Gatos ce a amcra tio 06.5 6 17,858 
Monnet lails Sie cer ORE OR AE So eCMn GA LALD OnE’ 40,633 
Wiailties be ehamtoreachal « Gtcuay Reunieuen fous a2 ote eeenetee Rete earl vests $295,301 
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KINGS COUNTY SUMMARY—Conceluded. 





Sheep— 
aS LO WeS ANG nWELNOLA wteta. sree ce chvameaciae scelaieie 40,483 
SJ OMUAAAERTNIUEY che bciad ca orareesen ois dig-d ted c. Camaro EeNe 6 21,891 
ANGIE eee AG Anctciehenr Okie ce cen race ne OEE EOS 62,374 
BV ill Ghee epevauece tomes isc geen Peirel Somali ort denote evel nC) a, a. SOS forse 6 $233,005 
Goats— 
UNG OTe tewapereratsievsy a eeatees 1. fesuens tate, orcuskctors otha es lene sm ehelaile 507 
BVI Oe psy crmetgce tess nent atc: jo scala wre carer er me tanatelte eesaae sa Seat $1,902 
Total value of all domestic animals ............ $4,426,411 
Poultry and bees— 
poulimya Ot rally Kim saccharate ar peasy aarens epee arc tate 102,747 
AVENE) Be cy atom Ree Eien Rea arr ae ompeinns aM nei ont eae $59,708 
CWOlONTESZO TS DEES sin. 25 5 Seren) See eae ene 4,690 
WERE) Bees Angas Geen Diels Rese oh cio er Deotn SC One anid $17,630 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
COTTER olncdsh er crslointcnareaneies © Amati eehonace, seiieks 2,274 43 688 
(OR }US: Dice tton e.cresenthnretays Oia rabcis a rannicco iO cece ce eect 109 4,490 
RGAE re eioln wes cco tehe chiens couete sl atacnaiivane sreseqciaies 8,684 141,978 
WBA TLE Yat eaeyce vane ae eee tee See ae een ae, SIG oy Pees 19,287 402 432 
Kumi COrm ,and) MilOy MAIZey a. «sue ses + © oo) 3,931 95,010 
LD EVixe CD Osea NS ger rtonarsrcrey tekcuswe rere varcis ered kor tisha 2] 576 
TEOUEN OOS Ac G oleeaurrcyes 0.18 iG os O-GtS rents htc eS RA 194 17,658 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Clover valon 6 i: yenararerervits ie evorsvete olayeta teieveyt slesaysis 13 ol 
JMEEIRE, Sa ce eom cre Om pero eho G OE eo 36,778 123,112 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ....... 2,023 2,025 
Wald, salt or prairie grasses ..:........0 833 734 
rains CUt) SONCON) eayeasna eras ser eteersysie suey 17,629 28,629 
AMI Ouse MER? Cuil TORI So anaoeaougosdo 473 3,755 
MM otals). <sversuts« is: s’miersislecansheoshepsvoiahe fn oh scoeuete 57,749 158,306 
Poultry products— 
Oultrytaised), MUM beT mecas 2 a ateytlersrevayrensays iecasaxete curt 6 153,839 
OOS TOCM CeO MO OZCTIS Ms atekicten sexe stele: shel ened steyauxtataveuss ss 687,052 
Value poultry and eggs produced ................ $248 495 
Honey and wax— 
Honey produce dsp pounds. rstocks qeoena eres cin tehersrmetene rere 238,791 
WEDS, DROCIEZC SOUR Gaon tpooonnsoono uo omar ona 3,148 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $12,028 
‘Wool— 
VG OlMRECECOSSNON IG aye cys cisterns ogre iststesle Snleantel su ever 73,393 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn ............... 261 
Value of wool and mohair produced .............. $58,836 
Special crops— 
He OUAEOOS ACTOR ia aetey tiererwaet aa raisy sn reehiee ene ise cas leva oreiale 194 
SHOW TNOUANMOSS y ORS! aid Aa a dedked oo ao Oar al 4 domo 0 19 
AUlwother veretables, ACLS sic cusie ac ye erstese ater eles ars 674 
UC ATMDCCUS ACTOS re ction sy adnisie cess nhenstoveunrdiel a oietal elt i 504 
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Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
PANIES crate teas aveteusvanclsl Sy Stvsuers chaveatene te Veaateicrcles beds cnamyye 4,106 
HANVTLCOLS a 4. namersgoncehencasbei yah cwo maaan Rislees ene ets tua fests 124,007 
CHerries) Qameaseee cre asm ie ess vesenions crores verte eaceehertsds iL 
Peacheswandi mectarimeds 1 nmere cir eee eine 777,697 
POATS) yeah estan seve veracetolny Marie bede Suceretn ena estaere saat 4,379 
IB runes an diplums wares cecine eaten ce cere ean 132,192 
(LOtall arc mieteroags Sel accoc ues Soe earache ale ate ena dears 1,042,392 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
EW OS YS atatin chev vepenaus cites aa atceanceh wecasusbameveusiehe suns enernieneen Grelecs 391 
OTANGOS. wakes cones eay toners Mnavey ueseaeeens ele eho Meteor aes 24 
OUV OSS oes costes one octave ose eae Cmte ee aise eer Nee 5 
AR OPAL BAS saeco ender stetensnctes sevens temereres Mees Gastieuet uc ueaee ota: 420 
Grapevines— 
Numb er Am bearin Os w.ascg eral dettaevine sale oe oe eee 4,538,732 
Small fruits— 
SELAWDEPTICS, PACKS) caro. eis c.snaic) ays oom Chetan eos 15 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres................ 13 
ANI QUNES, EXO: «oo ooointo one don noeet towns Goce 3 
AMOS ET Ia ieee Al cite rae Re be Ici re tet tien ke aes ichenet cache 31 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
AUTOM Seer gate qeestat ccsuisyevciens sen econ are Weraiobie nae Mebane 1,721 
AO CATIS ary cere terty oe etratiny ahavet'sscve cartouateepcstetepa leit fousteenettersl ous ve 2 
MIGINTI Bcd Sof ce) omer eomio acd Caddo SOOO AIO. com 24 
LOA. 0.6 O00 86 OOO A ROOD OD CDI oC AUG OD Sis WAT 
Irrigation 
Numberot tans aprigated! md 909 Sy. en cl)- cle cre ore 1,126 
ANOMES) uieiaver nee l ein IU) Sigg a noo Dobe Ud UU OO DU OO U OR OE 190,949 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 289,523 
NCLCA CO ANCIIGSA INE OJSCUS sauteed oper esis relleleier sistas) ste 310,523 
Maine ditches number nucrrartols cieearverrces otetettners) rier ener 27 
Ibfevavestal Ayoitaulle i= | aloha ntcea ERO Did Ie GOI Bia Ole ee Dio On 137 
aera Leen CMe wen puch claeilere ee 1576 miele a eeieiareteaal 51 
IUOUEAN WHI, ob owed od co enn) Gowns Co oOdOoResTOGoOOe 159 
IMO Wall, TN KN? 5 oo acracedondondooaueasednon 75 


rime dmwellssativinn be Taeysesicrnel slcret sitet haces ase eencrer cael > 20 


Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $687,381 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
lols @ub Sheer ymiaver nhl MEMO Spovooguoddec cos sous oK $2.37 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
CaO, HONS cagscacnanecaaooo oda daodduducs 100 $300 
Withaerell, TORING, WONG) o Gooccco dos Gee men oDaee 20 60 
INERT L wee ie TMROURERNGL 5 O55 Hoon acoog DMO mono ne 1,916 575 
Oiligie NAS’ coasacoandooddGhwoagueedgoemn aoade 400 
WING Gal lewete eae iin deers costae eens wiisireaeitin Gatos HERO TS $1,335 


MADERA COUNTY 


Date of creation, March 11, 1893. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area... .2,112 sq. miles Population... 6,364 8,368 
County seat...Madera (city) Population... .... 2,404 


Population per square mile, 4.0 
Storey (Station) : 
Bleyation:.. «222... 296 feet 
GEE Al en tecs. Se ace hy od clciele acess 


Highest Lowest 
106 25 


Temperature (1914)... 
SNOW ayanpcioues a amneeeans 


Madera County is in the center of the San Joaquin 
Valley, bounded on the north by Merced and Mariposa 
counties, on the southeast and west by Fresno County, 
from which it was formed in 1893. The eastern portion 
of the county extends far up in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. From the foothills to the San Joaquin River, a 
distance of about forty miles, the land is level and 
adapted to all kinds of agricultural pursuits. The melt- 
ing snows of the mountains flow through numerous small 
ereeks into the San Joaquin River, or serve to supply the 
farming section with water for irrigation. The higher 
mountains are heavily timbered with valuable wood, 
principally sugar and white pine. Lumbering, stock 
raising, quarrying, mining, fruit growing, and farming 
are the principal industries. There are two large win- 


eries in the county. The power plant of the San Joa- 
quin Light and Power Company is near North Folk, in 
this county. The granite quarries at Knowles furnish 
employment to a large number of men. 

San Francisco post office and many other public and 
business buildings in various cities of the State are built 
of the granite from these quarries. 


DAIRYING 


The whole of the San Joaquin Valley comprises one 
of the best known butter producing regions in America. 
Not only is the output great, but the prices received are 
higher than in any dairy market. With two big cream- 
eries in active operation, the alfalfa acreage ever increas- 
ing, the dairy herds growing greatly, Madera County 
has assumed its proper place in this great butter produc- 
ing area. 

The newest creamery in Madera County was organ- 
ized last year on a co-operative basis and already is doing 
an immense business. There is a market for all the 
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GOLDEN SUNSHINE INSURES ALFALFA’S WONDROUS GROWTH 


cream the rancher can obtain and he is paid the highest 
possible price. Profits beyond the actual running ex- 
penses go back into the ranchers’ pockets, for that is the 
pith of the co-operative idea upon which the creamery 
was organized. 

Any person not thoroughly conversant with condi- 
tions can scarcely realize what the establishment of a 
creamery on a sound financial basis means to any com- 
munity, especially to one where nature has smiled so 
kindly upon the industry as in Madera County. The 
grain rancher’s return comes to him in a yearly lump 
after harvest time. The stock raiser’s finances are al- 
These men have to carefully plan their 
monetary affairs and a crop failure or dearth of pasture 
means serious financial difficulty. 

Not so with the man whose stock in trade is an alfalfa 
farm to furnish feed for a few dairy cows with several 
Cows, well bred, well fed and cared 
for can be depended upon for milk of known quality and 
standard. 
ty what his income will be this month, next month and 
any month thereafter. He has no worry over finding a 
The market comes to him each day in the shape 


ways spasmodic. 


hogs as a side issue. 


The dairyman knows to a reasonable certain- 


market. 


of the creamery’s auto truck, which backs up to his sep- 
arator house and carts away the well-laden cans of cream. 

He knows that on a certain day each month he will 
receive a check of generous figures. He is sure the bills 
from the grocer, the butcher and the hardware man will 
be met and is secure in the knowledge there will be a 
little surplus for luxuries. 

The Madera dairyman’s rule of thumb is a ‘‘cow to 
an acre of alfalfa.’’ The well bred cow will in the course 
of the year produce butter fat worth from $90.00 to 
$110.00. Some will run higher, but this is a fair average. 
In addition a calf worth $10.00 to $15.00 when a month 
old may be expected during the year. Besides the butter 
fat, the cow will furnish skim milk enough for the basic 
rations of three hogs. Hogs at one year of age should 
weigh 200 pounds each and bring $15.00—three hogs at 
$15.00 each total $45.00. Totalling, the conservative 
dairyman may figure his income from each acre as fol- 
lows: Butter fat, $100.00; hogs, $45.00; calf, $15.00; the 
whole amounting to $160.00. Some have done better, 
but these figures are given as an average for the success- 
ful farmer. 

A large area in Madera County is peculiarly adapted 
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to alfalfa growing and alfalfa is the foundation for suc- 
cessful dairying in California. No flattering returns are 
to be expected from marketing alfalfa hay at the present 
time under present conditions, but the farmer who figures 
on feeding his hay to the dairy cow can safely count on 
a very handsome profit. 

In Madera County from five to seven cuttings of al- 
falfa hay may be reasonably expected with an average 
yield of one ton of cured lay to the acre for each cutting, 
provided the farmer is reasonably diligent in his busi- 
ness. Those who are well informed need not be reminded 
that this yield is 100 per cent greater than the average 
production of the EKastern and Northern states. 

The increased production and acreage of alfalfa in 
Madera County during the past four years has been 
phenomenal. The figures of the Horticultural Commis- 
sioner for Madera County show 23,000 acres in alfalfa in 
1914. 

Land suitable for alfalfa can still be obtained here as 
moderately priced as $75.00, although the average is 
higher. The entire valley area is suited admirably for 
irrigation from pumping plants, abundant water lying 
close to the surface. Part of the county already is under 
canal and more will certainly follow. 

The Madera County Chamber of Commerce feels se- 
cure in advising the settler to embark in dairying. With 
common caution and ordinary care, it is almost impos- 
sible to go wrong in this line. There are other dairy 
regions in California, and Madera invites comparison 
with them all. Rich soil and cheap water are here. 
Land prices still are very reasonable. Those who come 
early will have an advantage over the later arrivals, for 
the men first on the scene will profit by the rise of values 
bound to come when a steady stream of settlers forces 
land prices here to a par with the higher values main- 
tained in other sections. 

FIGS 

Professor Wickson describes the fig as the grandest 
fruit tree in California. It grows to enormous size, seem- 
ingly lives forever and the older it is the greater its an- 
nual production. 

The fig requires very little care and attention. It is 
not attacked by any insect pest, and requires very little 
pruning. It grows well in many soils, particularly in 
the hght sandy loam soils so common in Madera County. 
It requires some irrigation and cultivation. 

The trees begin to bear after the third or fourth year. 
The cost of caring for them will be in the neighborhood 
of forty dollars per acre a year. Land can be had in 
Madera County, perfectly adapted to figs at $75.00 and 
up, and the cost of bringing a fig orchard into good bear- 
ing conditions, including planting and eare will be from 
$250.00 to $450.00 per acre. 

The crop is almost universally dried for marketing 
and should bring from $100.00 to $160.00 per acre for 
Black Mission figs, $120.00 to $175.00 per acre for White 
Adriatic, and from $150.00 to $240.00 per acre for the 
Calimyrna or California-Smyrna figs, a net profit over 
and above the cost of care, interest on the investment and 
taxes from $80.00 to $200.00 an acre. 
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There is no large area of figs in Madera County, but 
their success has been demonstrated to a certainty and 
they are to be recommended without qualification. 


OLIVES 

The olive is considered one of the longest-lived fruit 
trees in existence. Trees are still living which were bear- 
ing in Palestine when the Christ lived and taught his 
disciples, An olive orchard is a thing of real beauty and 
has a peculiar charm. From time immemorial the olive 
branch has been the symbol of peace and good-will be- 
tween men. 

There is a large area in Madera County peculiarly 
adapted to olive trees. The climate in the lower valley is 
adapted as is also the climate of the lower foothills. 
They thrive best in red, granite, lime and sandy loam 
soils. 

They require cultivation and irrigation and careful 
pruning and respond gratefully in production to the care 
given them. 

Land perfectly adapted to olives can be had in Ma- 
dera County at from $25.00 to $200.00 per acre depend- 
ing on location. A developed orchard in bearing is 
worth from $400.00 to $700.00 per acre. And practically 
no olive orchards are for sale, the strongest testimonial 
as to the attractiveness and thrift of an olive orchard. 

The fruit of the olive finds a market in the oil and 
pickling factories. Pickle olives bring the best returns, 
and the investor should select varieties and a location 
assuring a uniform production of pickle olives. S. J. 
Perkins, W. A. Moore, C. M. Petty and others have 
demonstrated the success of the olive in Madera County. 


RAISINS AND GRAPES 

Madera County is seventh of California counties in 
the production of raisin grapes. It has a large area of 
soil adapted to the several varieties and its unexcelled 
sunshine gives it a great advantage in the sugar develop- 
ment and curing of the raisin grape. 

Land for raising grapes can be had at from $50.00 to 
$200.00 per acre depending on location. The cost of 
planting and bringing a vineyard into full bearing at 
three years is approximately $150.00. The cultural cost 
should not exceed twenty dollars per acre, and the net 
profit over and above all care, interest and taxes should 
be from $25.00 to $225.00 per acre. 

The raisin industry is well organized and the outlook 
is good for stable prices. 

Madera County is also specially adapted to wine 
grapes and a large acreage is in bearing. The possibility 
of adverse legislation against the wine industry, how- 
ever, has done much to discourage the planting of wine 
grapes in recent years. 

Table and shipping grapes have given excellent results 
and are close rivals of the raisin grapes in profit in 
ordinary years although the market has not been organ- 
ized as thoroughly and is not equally dependable. 

NUTS 


The almond and the English walnut are at home in 
Madera County. Both are profitable and their culture 
is comparatively easy and simple. 
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The almonds are the first to bloom and a late frost is 
disastrous. Damage to the crop from this cause in Ma- 
dera County is infrequent, however, especially near and 
easterly from the line of the State highway. 


The soil for almonds should be a sandy loam, not too 
sandy or gravelly, and should be well drained. Almond 
land can be had at from $75.00 to $150.00 per acre. Im- 
proved almond orchards in bearing should be worth from 
$250.00 to $500.00 per acre depending upon the favor- 
ableness of the location. A profit of from $50.00 to 
$100.00 per acre should be expected and in exceptional 
years a much higher figure. 
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There are no large English walnut groves in Madera 
County, but small family orchards and scattered trees 
demonstrate the opportunity for this attractive and 
profitable nut. They promise well in the foothills as 
well as the valley lands. Grafted on the native black 
walnut root, the English walnut is immune from pest 
or climatic injury. 

Undeveloped land for walnuts can be had for from 
$25.00 to $250.00 per acre. The cost of bringing an 
orchard into bearing may vary between $75.00 and 
$150.00 exclusive of interest and taxes. The average net 
annual income should not be less than $75.00 per acre 
and may run very much higher. 


MADERA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


RS G20 Cres cer rads OO Ens MG MER boo ccraeS sm rSto hey 
Sit 0" DO BCTES ia sic Shep alan tree eh oe era erie, en eat Snir 13 
HOST: LOCALES srocte iy steuekerere eee eet ee Ie hie 21 
20 HOSA OUACTESS ihe) cc Saeyat sta: csPersyes ee epresaeee Serer 76 
D0! EOVOO ACHES Me alec shapeos cons rs asec teas ate ete cen nee eee 23 
MOO Om TAS aCre See eeirce< sgsiers eeiene eeaeh seie e| S ee 151 
P5602 9 ACOs ee ees Syosset ene eteesy= Seeey eet eles 27 
26010. 499 “acres aac. ccsjten to Sc cereale tie ae ee eae hearts 66 
UU em MICRO WEE oten enigma Oceans Stig arto oe eee 59 
jl O00cacres aman Overseas seen. citer eet os eee eee 137 
Nota” Jed sah eeeie es tos Sees cpa Se eee 573 
Potaliia 1900 Geert sa havestosia ween at eee 523 
Land and Farm Areas 
AD ProOmmatemandeacres, see emcee eee eee 1,351,680 
anidhan fares aaa O10) he cece en ie ee ge ee 620,663 
anda eta rinse) 90 0 lees, gyi ies cee en oe 484,659 
improved dandauretarmsicin WON) Seamer ele eee eye 391,086 
Improved land intarms insl'900). 252... -2-- ease se cee 277,721 
Woodlindianstarmns seorew rece cer ee eee 41,612 
Other summproved land tanita etree ee 187,965 
Value of All Farm Property. 
Lotalevalue: in. LON ee ey scussiv eros) eri acie ete er ee $14,984,395 
Rotal value in O00i ia cone tecicle aeee ee eee 5,916,894 
Per cent imerease) 1900-UO ON ee neem ele am eric 153.3 
Laing ane AO 10 eae s Se uvencduyedeen eget asennad 12,263,638 
Trad ine? 190 0 Sere, era poy trea nck orca een tv eee te ee ee 4,588,770 
Busldings anil OO) weteyache sions ee eee ee 771,595 
Buildings: an G00 ee ee = eee eee ee ee 433,050 
implements and machinery any1910) 22a anee ee eee ee 441,455 
Implements and machinery in 1900 ................. 214,100 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 1,507,707 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry and bees in 1900 .......... ~ 680,974 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges. 
Cattle*— 
Dairy) COWS AicA oleic tas ccna rave tin ro este ee em oe 1,592 
OEE LR ACOWS coe tists ec vaaale, tc an csaletedne ese ise eleranepe 12,406 
PCAN Oe, REULOTS & . Sacugtetl ty eatos eevee peyote: eee er on oye ae 2,425 
Gallees oy Stet cere Sisk ee cicneane tec sat eee em ae ee e peear 2,975 
Yearling steersand5bulls % -!vesten ee eee ee 2,252 
Other steers and) buus sseeu eae ee es eee 3,946 
Gy 078 rarer ae Soa Aa Pan on BREE AON REA lt OO Wa dor 25,596 
WWM elegans pg evs ah eavaen Sars) eechenase yee *$582,792 
Horses— 
Matnre= Horses: + S-,sagita a Sac eeees oe rae iar ee 3,498 
Mearline” Colts: ~via eee eae ee wae Se CR ee 334 
Prins COltS I) 67) o> re ee ee re eh See eee 238 
Ob AT i252, Na tea eratss ine ana ess oe Se ements gesed ene 4,070 
Value £5 x sshic-< oe edie Sek eebanete Se Bap are ee $386,856 
Mules— 
Mature-mules <2. So .ati cites oo ee eva sonios Ere eee 2,928 
Wearline” Colts i sols cert cite ore ees ee 154 
Spring’ Colts 955.53 cee = he | aps Se ee a oe 59 
Potal jc 555 owe ca ees see pee NS eae eany cutatatone 3,141 
Wale (isi508 SacincS acrseaihe eee 2 > See a ata $454,606 
Asses and burros— 
Number 2.5 5 6 s.e/2.0.d% tee Ree oe ote, ince os 49 
MAGE © <clewie hss 3 > SER ce or cones eee $9,301 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 





Swine— 
Maibure Woo emr scr © sc careisetatis snr ee eR 4,444 
SPriUg Pigsercueeey eer or eee ere ae ree 2,409 
SM ERE Sas gina SAO OS a EO ASE eae ec 6,853 
Wale te Seis eae an Sales Cepia cane $36,151 
Sheep— 
Ramss-ewes and uwethers: «oscar ieee eo 6,269 
Spring dam bsaye seek adeno GA ee a eee ero re 3,837 
Mota x Sire ae a paeing sete Sie elae ee aue agian one eereete 10,106 
PV ANG WO esti: Wee See gee eee A ee $23,145 
Goats— 
~ SNM ber Vyanre ae sees es crs at are ee Sa eT 278 
VAN UG a8. fen nee id ats ethene ccd aca iota sn tae copa rene eae oe $717 
Total value of all domestic animals ............. $1,493,568 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry sof all kinds: 2a yjase Geshe ese: seule 23,246 
Wal lites or syorseac ote ose aut tec ER Jactoyseeyarapee ene ren eevee $13,024 
Colonies: Of¢D CGS) 5 er coee nos ceo eanee ap tea ols a acre eae res 375 
i WLUTCS for ee creates B20 be © late eae ain eve re geen eae teas Oe erate ne $1,115 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
CORT Gers A sceys nisiipeseneiets oun oeaie eRe OR eet SIO 50 
OE ha: ane teas SERIO stele Perera Sas Stare Cin ts € 10,569 175,047 
WW NG RE essa tees as leeceaas 5 Oye, eateraree ia eee en 39,468 370,499 
A ELH eh et eer PAR ADE MBIT RIS GS eRe Oey NE ae 90,341 1,170,945 
Kafir corn and milo maize... 2.2.2. genate ss 343 4,948 
Dry edible sbeans F222 s.ae.ascccis eee 15 333 
PObabOCS Me Rinna secercts coe rs sgeuaion ns See eevemen ved eee 75 6,662 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Timothy: alonews525/.2 2 seis sere ibe senate 5 6 
WA ALES! soettes Aotasee., 2 cuaile cocky teeueies Ape oon a, ome oer 5,735 16,717 
Other tame and cultivated grasses.......... 60 73 
Wild, salt or prairie grasses .............. 516 423 
Graimicuty Steen wr oc mete ita take etre eet 11,283 12,757 
All others haysands ford Segoe ori iiss 7 2 
NO tala 2 speed Sterne eciecntapieey Pasi ei ees 17,606 29,978 
Poultry products— 
Poultryeraised, mumbera: tie aa oe eeieos ae 28,137 
Heese produced Ocenia ene ier errr 67,932 
Value of poultry and eggs produced .............. $29,336 
Honey and wax— 
Honey producedsspoundsitee. tx. ne fe sicker 16,439 
Waseproduced: pounds) s.vecjsisrs re swee cnere ch oeete edehe eae 370 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $1,052 
Wool]— 
W col stleeces shorn > A. aocutaroie nore ea eee oe 4,905 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn ............... 60 
Value wool and mohair produced ................. $2,272 
Special crops— 
Potatoes; CLES: o 023 kere oad poe 2 Pie ee neat. aie see eres 75 
Sweeb POtatOes, GCKes one xe a te ae een eee aes erars 2 
Atiother vegetables; Actes ee. rete ey ye sees 256 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
IQ NGM ease ne MOE noO.e db Id 20 SoU aia NOSE FOO 20,576 
PADTICOLS ea wee ch ieee aig te seater ne te perso 9,408 
Cherries? 52 355.4 35 Pe ee eee eee eee 40 
Peachesand Nectarimes..... pt ice cee ns ee ee 40,989 
EMEP G aA ame tig RAC OD Ie LEODOD ao rom aE Cog SE 1,185 
Prunestand plums). 722.2 hops aves ostege seateyeeaonert sie eal 7,570 
Total. s...7 oh aek. 1. eee». AES teresa ere 79,768 
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Irrigation 

Number of farms irrigated in 1909 ................. 158 
ACresirri gated iLO 0 OM acto Stree teases Aer et 38,705 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 51,230 
Wereage included In projects. = 2-19) ea et ast 82,321 
Mainn ditches; mnumberiace.jrce. eit oer eiedoe 34 
Juen oth Pamiles oe eee eee Aten cts ee cake ere el 79 
Gateris (number atta. cemtnt-paen toric cists etenrkoed and tart 30 
Weng th, Pmiles Pasts.wats che oe sane stes, Seater cieceteetaee = 294 


Pumped wells, number... sac seat ie eee eee eee 33 


Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $512,098 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
ble.of arrigvating an; TOV0R sto. eee eee $10.00 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
Bricks thousands qtr cee a aja eres 315 $1,650 
Copper poundsy okremccrielesieta ae ehesientoerne 532,403 82,522 
CO ao a Otiano tonne Som OAet Gomimub oo os Seeker 14,489 
Silliver re eee tepa hie ra catte sien Sees aie rere eat 1,617 
Stoned indus tiriyse ay she craves atte a eae eee ae 271,589 
ARO GEILE oer ae to tN tabs eer poi aeeee en Pk eg ae o $371,867 
Numbersot <minerallisprimgs) sayy eetet teeters = 10 


MARIPOSA COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


. . Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
DE PA Sela 0 bang Ge BCBS CCR ct Ge eae Ee area 4,321 
UN OMIONG Raencrey eos cee Me Ue ei Sepans thee ence lls ee 15 
OLAN OES amare eet eked acc N se ack hoists 184 
OM ClOS pcm othe toe sein che uti ee er are Ce sro one ae 2 
OUIVERES 3:8 0th AS ORAS A aOR en oR a Oe ee ae ee 18,010 
HIN Lill raters eto eel ore, aca ee ee Rinne Speen hs. cysn ie Se Seager a 22,532 
Grapevines— 
NUM e RE AMs DCATING: Ac). orton aarti sie e cc 3 1,530,630 
Small fruits— 
SS UTA WIDOT CSanACTOS hc fe ten. sccmye a teeter the a at arin, aueee 2 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres ............... 3 
UU OWA PRC NOWe PIES ree HIRO 2a AUG 4 oo Gee ane a aaee 2 
MRO teal Scrvicarerenetacate rarer cna lans se fohete a shalislien h aseistate alchatian til Sy 7 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
PANTO DOS teeta cf seat tones oe rotetee Sie oes fe Choi ace on sern es We 2,778 
TEGXOC HTS 19.0558. Seco MOMEn ero Oke Om ae a ee nee eons 5 
Wala oe veractars Wie teituni end atopanancetore & Se) Ae) Dur erewcs cokes 14 
“NTE Ere borche roto ore PISO OS CU IIc c pee Olea 2,797 
1s90 1900 1910 
Land area....1,463 sq. miles Population... 3,787 4,720 3,956 
County seat, Mariposa (twp) Population... 697 1,009 654 
Population per square mile, 2.7 
Yosemite (Station): Highest Lowest 
Hlevation....... 3,945 feet Temperature (1914)... 110 0 
Raimt alles... e< SuLSomMChOS: SNOW. aa ce ees cess 90.5 inches 


This county reaches eastward from the edge of the 
San Joaquin plains across the foothills far into the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, its altitude varying from 300 
to 13,000 feet, Mount Dana, the highest point of land, 
reaching an elevation of 13,627 feet. 


There are about 300,000 acres of plains and lower foot- 
hills together, the latter predominating, and the balance 
consists of high hills and mountains; bare of timber on 
the plains, then scattering oak and scrub pines, then 
rismg to immense tracts of sugar and yellow pine, fir, 
spruce and cedar, and the giant sequoias of Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove, which contains some 427 trees, many of 
39 feet in diameter and 150 to 300 feet high. The county 
is well provided with natural water in the Merced, Mari- 
posa and Chowchilla rivers. The famous Yosemite Val- 
ley is located in the eastern part of this county, at an 
elevation of 4,060 feet, with walls 5,000 feet higher. The 
Merced River flows through the valley. 


Mariposa County is noted on account of its yield of 
gold from its quartz veins and placers, and this industry 
will rank first for years to come. 


There are three mining belts in the county —the 
Mother Lode with its offshoots, the east belt, and the cop- 
per belt. 


Irrigation is practiced to some extent, water being 
taken from streams and mining ditches, and used with 
good results. 


Lumbering is of considerable importance, the splen- 
did forests of pine and fir being extensive. 


Stock raising is a thriving enterprise. The cattle 
and sheep are ranged in the mountains in the summer 
and in the valleys and plains during the winter. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 

Old-time Mariposa optimists, and there are many of 
them, assert that there is as much mineral wealth still 
remaining in the county’s hills as has been taken out 
and it may be true but the younger generation is rapidly 
coming to the conclusion, through experience, that the 
surest gold yet remaining will come to the surface in the 
form of luscious fruit, delicious vegetables, grain, hay 
and stock. The county is rapidly waking up to its pos- 
sibilities along these hnes and more acreage is being de- 
voted each year to agriculture and horticulture. 

There is no doubt but that the growing of citrus fruits 
will some day be one of the county’s greatest industries. 
In the lower part of the county at an elevation of 300 
to 700 feet there is a reach of territory, about ten miles 
wide and stretching across the county from north to 
south, a distance of about 30 miles, where no orange tree 
has been planted that has not grown and thriven won- 
derfully, bearing a golden harvest that is unexcelled for 
size and flavor. It is well known that at this elevation 
oranges do better and are less subject to climatic changes 
than in the lower valleys. Here they are above the frost 
belt and below the snow line. This is at practically the 
same elevation as, and is a continuation of, the Sierra 
foothill belt that grows such marvelous crops of oranges 
at Oroville to the north, and Porterville to the south. 
Oranges today are growing with remarkable suecess near 
Hornitos, in the Cathey Valley, and in the White Rock 
region in this county. They require irrigation, but not 
so much as in many citrus regions of California because 
Mariposa is exceptionally favored im the matter of rain- 
fall. Furthermore, as has been shown, such irrigation 
as may be necessary is comparatively easy of accom- 
plishment in one form or another because of the num- 
ber of streams, the multiplicity of springs susceptible 
of further development and the feasibility of water pro- 
duction by pumping. Lemons, limes and pomelos can 
also be grown here, but oranges will some day surely be 
one of Mariposa’s leading erops. 
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In this same general region but extending a little 
higher into the hills are some of the oldest and finest fig 
trees in the State, bearing profusely. All varieties of 
grapes, the table, the raisin and the wine, find a natural 
home in these sunny hills and they can be raised much 
higher in the mountains. One of the finest olive or- 
chards in the State lies between Mariposa and Hornitos; 
another large olive orchard les in Horse Shoe Bend 
on the Merced River. The olive is a long-lved tree and 
profitable. The pear is a good grower in this county, too 
little attention having been paid to it thus far. The 
Bartlett pear especially has proven to be a most prolific 
variety, raising from 300 to 800 boxes per acre. The 
pear also grows at a considerable altitude, gaining color 
and keeping qualities from the pure mountain air. Pear 
bhght is unknown. 

But the apple is Mariposa’s leader. Great, luscious, 
beautifully colored apples in abundance prove Mari- 
posa’s claim to being one of the best apple counties in 
the State. The best apple regions lie at an altitude of 
2,000 to 4,000 feet and this variance in altitude permits 
of thousands of acres in numberless valleys being adapt- 
able to their growth. Some of the coast counties raise 
many apples but none of them equal the Mariposa moun- 
tain apple in flavor and staying qualities. No irrigation 


is necessary. The winters supply plenty of rainfall and 
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the summers are dry, causing the fruit to ripen and color 
beautifully with an aroma and taste unsurpassed. The 
apple not only grows naturally here but it lives long; 
apple orchards 50 years old are still bearing abundantly. 

While apples grow all over the county, except in the 
most elevated regions, there is a district known as Jer- 
seydale which makes a specialty of their production. It 
consists of a succession of small valleys at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, taking its name from its post- 
office. Although well up in the mountains and having 
no central town, it is filled with small, comfortable farms 
and orchards. The people raise other fruits, but the 
apple is king of the region. It is one of the prettiest 
sections of the county and one of the busiest during the 
apple harvest. It is difficult to say just what variety 
of apple is the favorite or does the best. 

In the matter of vegetables, Mariposa raises a con- 
siderable variety for her own people, demonstrating her 
possibilities, but ships but little out except potatoes. The 
Irish potato grows and yields exceedingly well and 
owing to the quality of the soil and the altitude her po- 
tatoes are wonderful keepers, standing long shipments 
without deterioration. 


DAIRYING OPPORTUNITIES 


Much hay is raised in the lower part of the county, 





CALIFORNIA’S WEALTH OF TIMBER LAND IS UNTOLD 
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it being estimated that 12,000 acres were cut to hay in 
1914. Alfalfa grows abundantly wherever there is irri- 
gation, but the hay mainly raised is oat or barley, with a 
sprinkling of wheat. The ordinary Indian field corn is 
a great producer. 

Corn, 11 to 12 feet high, grown entirely without irri- 
gation, is a common sight. Very little wheat is raised; 
barley, the great California horse feed, being most com- 
mon in the lower elevations. 

One of the remarkable features of the county is the 
native feed or grasses, there being no less than fifteen 
different classified varieties and all excellent stock feed. 

TIMBER 

Above the lower elevations the county is heavily 

wooded, thus adding to its climatic desirability and its 
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natural beauty. Throughout the center of the county, 
massive oaks abound while higher up are great forests of 
pine, spruce, fir and cedar. In the northwestern part 
of the county, just on the edge of the Yosemite National 
Park are thousands of acres of the finest pine timber, 
over 60 per cent being sugar pine, the best natural build- 
ing timber in the world. Immense logs from this forest 
are carried through the hills on freight cars, lowered into 
Merced Canyon on an 8,000-foot tramway and conveyed 
by the Yosemite Valley Railroad to Merced Falls, just 
over the county line, where they are manufactured into 
lumber at one of the largest plants on the Coast, having 
a capacity of 300,000 feet a day. Away off to the south 
stretch these illiimitable virgin forests. 


MARIPOSA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


By OIDs EON ocr ooh ob oobi Be Se Aamo bind ote io coc 1 
OMTO BLO ACTOS ew ela Ane Maen tele ake epnch lot kate 4 
AO MEO ADs. CLES" oyace er eyajsiaeys Siciecs o euneetet Sereteny a halcninte meses 4 
SOMCOL- OOM ACRES N Mime ehszere mye ci skor wet e te sein ee tols es sheteteatateaers 21 
HOD AO AEA CVO AG Sian Ome bos Ae pS Read he ore nie 97 
MELD pebO 120 9M ACRES sec oiaye siete iis Ars, chie Sie e cvdye ow eee aoahe 15 
26 MLO m4 O PA CTOS rare rotate caltialelecbietren Serena el alten s ee 101 
BU eo OWED ENCORE aces otkam bee scp mdinec NT qos Opn ce 51 
IMO OOM Acres a MOUy OME Tie nord ty nomeletoc ieee eure oteinr ox eae 36 
POG cn ewe tch Renee na Plcacdex Nexon cvepecoen Lek ansiatiel static sven e 330 
ICO Geulmelriiael OO) ONertereteka ats siaysieies leek ctitaven suelo seen ses 381 
Land and Farm Areas 
PAP PLORUM Ave wlAN Css AOTES mrs at state euaiicier a eusiiaar vera eus.e7cea <= 936,320 
Sandee kar s mine OO eer catitacue eye operas a suse a 206,059 
aa deeanentomms pans O0 Omyererycsay erst tracer sere ashes 160,156 
improved wandsin starns ane LOOM cm sices voce see 37,017 
iniproved and ane tarmssiny LOO Oven smae se aenace ss ocr 14,003 
IWroodll an dim ina hearing sam vrs miepsteneve eer mes hshietn aieta va sieasepicre 6 85,150 
OphersumimMp Tove dead rate rt tetctan stoi yei) (ela fete ayesha eee 83,892 
Value of All Farm Property 
MO tallsever ie sie) Meira cra 5c terete’ sues atenels. aiey sions. voir ee $2,829,235 
Moelle yeni Ue inal OO) sperm werstrcmeucacta trey eessite eveneha scar steal ts 1,328,151 
Werecent mereasem O00 LOMO) atc aisbate wo eueveus yeyene 113.0 
Nissen ew OME Fetish erceticanc fae usatine ce Rclisachi avec Tolle schiencatie a Sienwoye 1,817,100 
ILeying le ani” SISO cd sotnsc.s cies Ody es een cc Caner een cea 752,090 
TBS rad alinayegsy rit, UIQ 2c erec rib) peckceo cNCeey FREI ec ent eee 276,180 
Be cnldin osm OOO parr ctate ccsetets erciiseve sive (sete seni sina Ws30 78 207,640 
Implements: and machinery in 1910 ................. 79,403 
implements and machinery in 1900 ................. 59,960 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 656,552 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900........... 308,461 
Cattles_ Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
IDEA?) COREY. cid den aupold oc piace Heenan ar OnEC ORO 905 
Oichengecow sumer rir eerie chain ot re ee nr aecsia nis.) ary ease 7,477 
Bical On elierSa ater terv aye veeten: wists ays suse sais cspersioie - 1,602 
GING it A part a Hoc saa Ono eR A en ec ere eee a 2,115 
Woarlin Smsteerspan dsb Uls ype cua eect crct feaie cree 1,683 
Othenssteerseand we DUllSaarucmare iret ocareees sutras 2,876 
AUCEN cigs’ Solara BOOS Oe DOO CRS Ce eer near etree 16,658 
BV cUIIOMMMR RC EER cE Berries or: Rarer Vaca scree, sera) ei aes ener are *$370,021 
Horses— 
INTERES): “TNOHSES Mag og aoe oo oo. coro Color Reece 1,896 
BYE amin OC OMUSmmiaayterei-k dcesyein cues nuaiehs tacvelousiatengs seers 218 
SS TOGA CURR OLUS aren sate uence Jesu ehen sieves slehaj ode ausnchene asdncte oe 126 
WHEE! Soo Sect cere anton aim C mick meinen 2,240 
BY aC mR ie emerge eee cteienss cis sins cues winietoug hiasé $182,986 
Mules— 
Wiaitumes TMNULeS ests sttustsus x crsreteot ios a sua cvsteis dfs store ee wes 201 
Weewaliinves “COMs!) otk creators OHO i cro is  Om RE Ren oe eRe 46 
SPLUN Owe COltS erreurs tome acer te vtie ap eravony eiarcctose 6 49 
HIE Ot eh LURE eB Waren ones areal alisaiale chissigun fend) lo tact jadensganay'es aueyeueeveneneys 296 
BVO S Peeters cer reer ae Share aaknt oe ict assy nich cee jakarta $30,565 
Asses and burros— 
IN UTD OLY ey ade sci aiastcs wha syste drawiinaials Gaede ayonomie g saga alt 83 
SUED ohcRue Gi phic Sioindy RRA ERE SLO SIEMEEE IC Cae One eee $10,183 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified, 











Swine— 
MEVEIMOVNO c\s.610 pect Or comin odigum pido oy Dore 6,160 
SMEAR OU paacecr sere tay s tense, pele ea aay fe tans eps steerer silos 2,722 
ROUEN! 5 osroeh co'o eo ciclo bicsn O16 eoic His io nierokaciciosecsnce Oe $46,704 
Sheep— 
IR DMS EWES AAs WCbNOLS area wens afstesegs® Giauer soot «oe 877 
SIA IONS 2% ccootsogho tos huecbuoue seoRmuoeoanT 304 
CD Gitallemeyer acest acest het le dsiet eee saeeh nach Heenan Brendes 1,181 
AVEHIDIS. dot cag aad 6-00 b Ged vpn ekeerhuan C,0 s0,0) Sone ee atin heer race $4,409 
Goats— 
INO UIT OYEVE! cyte cub drO1- paces C00 GLENCOE POR beeen oo eerEee 931 
AVCIIVEY 5 Sag aebtera dann Oreo G Cote Chea Oe CR Oe ck ween eam $2,365 
Total value all) domestic animals......0.......... $647,733 
Poultry and bees— 
Boultrya Onegai kt Sis aartene wraists ve ous cn eis eh s\si era cue: en ayes 12,217 
WME: “2 Sos o Sra ley Sacre Sb ie PaR PRC Once ON CRC Ear aes Pare $8,668 
(CLONOTASEPOEET DOCS cine pe cabm wach prom yne cis, etre cna meebo 34 
WEWAI Ue tS cp ee Ge ecaGe ECL oan ENRICO ROR NOPE RO aeRO ICEr a eae ar aerate $151 
Description LSTA IOS Acres Bushels 
(DIRT ecu oo Oe BATES Ore ceil ERESEE DCT IOI 0 oc arco ere 174 2,330 
(OPRESS Ghiste Geer a:dld ger MONG DIG Ean DION Caen Canes cio Ree 55 1,100 
NLRC Grote nioCdia Serb aye Cone ace Ceelra ere mera tee tos 124 1,298 
Bamleiyy meyers ateiere eye aie Gelso iseeutiss sfeh wis the tre, 0: setae ieus 1,434 19,130 
Drvaccdiblerbeansaatskae =] vocvescier-at-acta tere eee Coenen 62 409 
IP OLATOR Sa he eee tt aero oi sicker rere r ne acount 76 8,537 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Pim Ot ywenlONO Men ndersasteects co. sl ovale. slo's te earners 65 100 
Mimothyaandeclover mixedh arr -rie2 je0-ta ee 29 34 
CUO CEP ONG rsa d.dio ODOC O MOR OSB ODm Oalao 25 6 
AU aT Bien se hetes caters OS. 4 FoR wiesin seer ss 28 97 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... LG 223 
Wildwsaltormprairie @rasses. . tec ne oe 685 659 
(CHEWS OURO, Sloss Hee oo bebe heen SADE C 5,472 4,884 
Allvothervhay/ angerorage cia. pe ses ce nee 40 46 
MBH 3S dae Nene ROR RA One On RRO RIAt tec mCP 6,521 6,049 
Poultry products— 
JE@QUILTAP TENCE Cl NUN KAP Sopoocas HoobowmN en tones One 19,583 
IDFafoxs) TORCHES CATE) 5 Comin bos She soe redo eb mo oc 49,728 
Value) poultry and eggs produced.........5....5.45 $28,844 
Honey and wax— 
Honey produced pOuUnds Werle: were/are scermene rte es ates) ae) 300 
AMER S TOROS TOUS Goo wetcn ode seedas Hegre odod. 25 
Value of honey and wax produced.................. $51 
Wo00l— 
WiKOON. WIECCRREINO Lot conbdonbanta nooo dando on eames 355 
Mohairand goat hair, fleeces shormy..27..-...-....- 154 
Value wool and mohair produced................... $376 
Special crops— 
OLA COCSMACTCS peta ctelmaebeus eleleno Ks Saterse serie ar fegsbac arose 76 
Aultothersveceta bless ae@resivaa saat rdcireeke sierra 193 
4 Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
Apples ii... sists tect Ree as Meee ele aie bs 16,001 
Hay AU CLOL Ro ser tile cee COREE EONe 103, o> PORE Eee ee a 233 
CHETTICS rite eee ner wc CR I reer hos Shh NS in tohe 120 
(Peaches and mectarines gery earn eeremmiekeh tees ses. eee ee 1,618 
POAT Si 5.3) ee eis aaa ta Zoe een oe ARNE Janne ssylss eh yoo os 701 
PCUMES ANCL UINS ale coa men veneee cre are eee veda cvess'oke atl « 762 
LING Cal ivepen ete atcncte + has Meter se Le ter Reker cers Cente eens 19,461 
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MARIPOSA COUNTY 
Tropical fruits— Peary tues 
DB Fed eee ASI Aca ea asa HE Ae eek aN 461 
WuieMONSE. a2 Fans coy atin eM oh oe ee re 35 
Oranges * hiss ses otto ore Se Ne ee Re eee 1,169 
POmelosiis int ee eat Mate ea a ee iL 
OLIVES Wires Hy sts. serde oo ety te ee ENT ORE PE 2,711 
EP OUGIR isa os hae rela Bechet eae) ON eae EE eee Re eres 4,378 
Grapevines— 
Number an) bearings yan see creer ore re eee 28,647 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries; acres wy... eee ee Coe eae i 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres.................- 2 
AU COLHETS, + AOLES sccm Abaca eRe Cre Tanya Ore eae 4 
TROGAD cro it eee ayes = SRW Oe cee tee ET RUS oes 7 
Numb: 
Nuts— Bearke Trees 
AULNONAS ss 2s anzee gested ss tee theca. ahs tk oe ee RE re 159 
Wealnvits! Senter cere actrees trae er ee ee 91 
Wotall 225524 i aieee, dates eee Pa a ee 262 
MERCED 
Date of creation, 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,995 sq. miles Population... 8,085 9,215 15,148 
County seat...Merced (city) Population.. 2,009 1,969 3,102 


Population per square mile, 7.6 
Highest Lowest 
106 26 


Elevation 
Rainfall 


173 feet 
14.72 inches 


Temperature (1914)... 
Snow 


Almost in the center of the State and a little north 
of the center of the San Joaquin Valley, lies the county 
of Merced, extending from the lower foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains on the east to the summit of 
the easternmost ridge of the Coast Range on the west. 

The county seat is located at the city of Merced, a 
growing town of 5,000 inhabitants, located about the 
center of the eastern half of the county. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND SOIL 
With the exception of a few low, rolling hills in its 
eastern confines and about four hundred square miles 


of similar but more elevated hills in the Coast 
Range lying in the west, the county is almost 
level. The San Joaquin River flows through the county 


in a northerly direction, dividing it into two nearly equal 
parts. The Merced River rising in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, flows through the world-known Yosemite 
Valley, traverses the eastern half of the county in a 
westerly direction and empties into the San Joaquin. 
Three smaller streams have the same general courses and 
outlets south of the Merced, while on the west side of 
the county, three small creeks bring much winter water 
into the county from the Coast Range. As the average 
annual rainfall of Merced is twelve inches, the county is 
as well watered from natural causes as any county im 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

Nearly all the 1,280,000 aeres in the county are cul- 
tivable and the greater part of the balance furnish stock 
pasturage during a portion of the year. The U. S. cen- 
sus says that 91 per cent of Merced’s acreage is ‘‘land in 
farms’’ which is a remarkably high percentage of this 
nature. Centuries of granite erosion in the mountains 
and the carrying capacity of the streams have produced 
a deep, rich, loamy soil that is fertile in the highest de- 
gree. The soil varies in texture, being lighter and more 
friable in the northern portion of the county and shad- 
ing off to a heavier, darker loam in the soil but it is nearly 
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SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Irrigation 


Number of farms irrigated in 1909:...........:..... 56 
Acres inrigated! in 1909) sar smear nei eee 376 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 546 
Acreage included iny Projects crstuveveielrenee ice ieee 767 
Main. ditches number tecscie oaeeranteeteeet tyes eheretiens) acl 49 
Hbenoth, miles cir, ctepsrsp ature creas seater een eo meee mL eres 21 
Pum peditwellst MUM Oley cytes ca-wete water ee rtereteret eet ee 2 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $13,440 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 

Oferrigatin oan OO Aa ernie eee acre ere 24.62 

Mineral Production in 1913 

Substance Amount Value 
Coppers pOUNdS S.twsc-sokren Genes oo eee tte 416,031 $64,485 
GOV Fe FATS Srosten tas otk Oo, aa el UNITE ev Or ae Sa oer ret Me Sree 171,034 
Silver Sess ep tomeatasse caesar Near ee betne eine, NOC Rien eens 7,430 
Othersmineral ay. yeast aren ties coctetetcaee nie ey eee 3,130 

EO has re pare ecretetenteero Nae yatsndr ayer ayo Ghar peerage ear emes $246,079 
Numberion Minera lusprino Satwerieg cisteiey arrestee 4 
COUNTY 


April 19, 1855. 
all deep and remarkably fertile, the variance in the soil 
but serving to increase the diversity of product which is 
one of the most important characteristics of the county. 


IRRIGATION A FACTOR 


Nowhere in the world has artificial irrigation reached 
a higher stage of development than in the San Joaquin 
Valley and in no part of the valley have its benefits been 
more fully exemplified than in Merced County. Four 
large gravity irrigation systems are today irrigating up- 
wards of 150,000 acres of land in the county and such 
arrangements are now being made that within a reason- 
able period of time, gravity irrigation will doubtless be 
largely increased through formation of new systems or 
extension of those existing. 

Furthermore, throughout the greater portion of the 
county, an inexhaustible supply of water is found at a 
reasonable distance below the surface and irrigation by 
pumping is growing in favor, the power being supplied 
by electricity or gasoline. When irrigation was first in- 
troduced into California, it encountered some prejudice 
but experience showed that the only evils resultant upon 
its use were because of the faults of the irrigator and 
not of the water. Time has corrected these few faults 
and today there is no prejudice because it has been amply 
proven that proper irrigation, in a land where rain falls 
during half the year only, insures continuity of produc- 
tion and increases the yield and variety of crops, making 
the land more valuable and leading to subdivision of 
large tracts. 

DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS 

Merced County was once an immense pasture; later 
a great portion of its territory was devoted to grain 
erowing; then came irrigation and subsequent subdivision 
of many large farms. There is still much stock-raising 
and grain is grown in abundance, but where irrigation is 
practiced small farms are the rule and fruit-growing, 
vegetable-raisng and dairying reign supreme. The 
county is not dependent upon the returns from one or 
two varieties of produce. On the contrary, its various 
crops maturing throughout the year, the income of its 
rural population is distributed accordingly. The fertility 
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INLAND WATERWAYS—GREAT AVENUES OF TRADE 


of its soil and the variety of its product is illustrated by 
the fact that figures from the various county shipping 
points show that in the matter of fruits, the county 
shipped about fifteen different varieties during the year 
in commercial quantities. The leading fruit is the grape, 
with peaches second, and figs third. Nearly 6,000 acres 
are devoted to grapes; bearing peach trees number 
260,000 and 390,000 more will be in bearing within two 
or three years. It has been demonstrated that Merced 
County soil is naturally adapted to the raising of the 
finest Asiatic figs and 45,000 trees are now growing. 

The leading vegetable is the sweet potato, Merced 
raising more than any other community in the world; 
over 21,500,000 pounds being shipped last year from 
approximately 2,800 acres. The second vegetable in 
production is the tomato; egg plants grow profusely and 
bring high prices. Other vegetables annually shipped to 
market are thousands of pounds each of at least ten dif- 
ferent varieties. Merced County vegetables are well 
known as among the earliest in the State and their sale 
prices range accordingly. 

Fruit is destined to be Merced County’s great prod- 


uct. The fertile soil combined with irrigation causes 
trees and vines to grow rapidly and luxuriantly and to 
yield large, well-formed fruit in abundance, while the 
cloudless summer days ripen it perfectly, giving it in- 
comparable lustre, aroma and taste. Neighborhood ex- 
periences go far in determining a suitable crop for the 
land, and in addition, the agricultural department of 
the State University will analyze any soil an owner may 
send to it and give valuable advice as to what variety of 
crop it will best produce. The new comer who may have 
a preference for a particular crop should exercise the 
greatest care in selecting a soil fitted for that production, 
for otherwise he may meet with future disappointment. 

Grapes and peaches are the principal fruits raised 
in Merced County but it has been demonstrated that a 
great area in the county is especially adapted to the fig 
and the acreage devoted to its growth is being annually 
augmented. We raise the purple Mission fig, the white 
Adriatic and the famous Mereed-Smyrna white fig, the 
latter especially meeting with highest market favor. 
The man who buys the right land in this county and 
plants figs makes no mistake, for California is practically 
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the only fig state in the Union; the average annual 
consumption of dried figs in the United States for the 
last ten years has been 12,100 tons, yet only about one- 
fourth of that amount is produced in California, about 
a million dollars worth being annually imported from 
Turkey. Figs are not mentioned in the University tables 
from which we have made extracts, but a special article 
in the circular states that averaging the good and poor 
seasons together, they may be expected to produce some- 
what as follows: Mission, 214 to 3% tons per acre; Adri- 
atic, 2 to 2% tons; Smyrna 1% to 2 tons; also that under 
present conditions the grower may receive from the 
packers, for the Mission two cents, for Adriatic three and 
a half cents, and for the Smyrna five to six cents per 
pound on a sweat-box basis. 

Another crop not mentioned in the University cir- 
cular and therefore meriting especial mention here be- 
cause it is our leading vegetable, is the sweet potato. 
Merced County is justly proud of its sweet potatoes for 
it raises more of them than any other similar community. 
Aside from our large home consumption, we shipped 
last year 21,500,000 pounds of ‘‘Mereed Sweets’? which 
have a market name of their own and always meet with 
ready sale. The cost of planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting an acre of sweet potatoes runs from $25 to $30. 
Many yields are reported of 20,000 pounds to the acre 
but a very conservative estimate of the average yield is 
from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds. The average selling price 
is a cent a pound. It will be seen that the net return 
has reached $150 to $175 an acre, but a very low esti- 
mate gives $75 to $100 an acre. 

One of the profitable pursuits in this county is to- 
mato growing, almost 2,000,000 pounds being shipped 
last year. Merced County is exceptionally favored in 
this industry because its season is early. There is but 
one earlier district in the State and it is much farther 
from the great San Francisco market than Merced. Good 
prices are therefore the usual result. 

The egg plant is a splendid producer but requires 
considerable care and expense in raising. Five to six 
hundred dollars an acre is estimated as the annual cost 
of cultivating and harvesting but the vines continue 
producing from July to December and the gross sales 
have averaged from $1,000 to $1,200 per acre. 


DAIRYING 


Alfalfa is a sure money-maker. It will grow in abun- 
dance in almost every part of the county where water 
ean be artificially applied to the soil and many excellent 
stands of alfalfa have had no other water than the 
natural rainfall after the second year. An alfalfa grower 
has a great variety of choice in the matter of extending 
the ramifications of his business. He may cut and sell 
the hay alone, five or six crops a year, at a profit, or he 
can make more money by keeping a few good dairy cows, 
feeding solely on the alfalfa. There are two large cream- 
eries in the county, making thousands of pounds of but- 
ter; there is a cream pasteurizing plant shipping sweet 
eream to the San Francisco tables; in addition, every 
town, however small, has from one to half a dozen cream 
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receiving stations. Best of all, the dairymen get checks 
for their cream at least once a month, usually twice a 
month. The dairymen should always have calves to sell 
to the butcher and also hogs, because the hogs like alfalfa 
and use up his skimmed milk. 


POULTRY AND BEES 


A few swarms of bees yield rich returns in honey 
and beeswax. The bees of one of the most successful 
apiarists in the county have no other feed than his 
alfalfa blossoms. Chickens eat alfalfa and the insects 
in the field. Nearly every dairyman keeps a few chick- 
ens. He has poultry and eggs for his own table and 
although he may not go into the business extensively he 
can usually sell enough to the town stores to keep his 
family in groceries. 

However, the exclusive poultry business is profitable. 
There are many large poultry farms in the State and yet 
California imports thousands of dozens of eggs annually. . 
There is no more ideal place in the State than Merced 
County for this business, because of its climate. One of 
our most successful growers estimates that in one year 
his hens cost him $1.50 each for feeding. The average 
number of eggs per hen was 155, which he sold at an 
average net rate of 29 cents per dozen, making the profit 
about $2 per hen for the year. Turkeys are also profit- 
able seven-months’ old birds being salable at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas for $2.50 to $4 apiece. The keep- 
ing of hens is especially recommended to the fruit 
grower, during the years he is waiting for his trees to 
come into commercial bearing. 

Other crops might be mentioned in this connection 
but enough has been said to show that the farmer, the 
horticulturist and the dairyman of this county can make 
money and they do make it. Nor need one have fear 
of the markets being overstocked. The cities of this 
State are growing by leaps and bounds and the people 
of these growing cities must be fed. For years the State 
has been importing and continues to import immense 
quantities of many of the products we have mentioned. 
Furthermore California must supply to the great arid 
region west of the Rockies many varieties of food which 
that territory can not grow. Our fruits are being shipped 
east at the rate of thousands of carloads a year and the 
Eastern market is continually widening. Do not fear 
over-production. 

Dairying is a most important industry. Alfalfa is 
grown in almost every region in the county, but mainly 
west of the San Joaquin River. The area devoted to 
this forage plant approximates 76,800 acres and the 
annual sale of milk, cream, butter and cheese, to say 
nothing of such by-products as hogs and calves, is really 
enormous. 

When is added to the fruits, vegetables and dairy 
produce, the county’s annual market output of live and 
dressed beef and mutton, hogs, hay, barley, wheat, Egyp- 
tian and Indian corn, oats, rye, wool, honey, poultry 
and eggs, it will be patent to the most casual reader, that 
in fertility of soil and variety of product, Merced County 
is exceptionally favored. 
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Merced County is first among the fifty-eight counties 
of California in sweet potato product and first in its 
number of cattle; it is second in value of domestic ani- 
mals and second in quantity of butter fat sold. 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH 

Merced’s climate is equable which makes for health. 
The U. 8S. Weather Bureau gives the following as its aver- 
age temperature: Winter, 49 deg.; spring, 61 deg.; sum- 
mer, 79 deg.; fall, 65 deg.; general average for the year, 
63 deg. Great extremes of heat or cold are unknown. 
There is an occasional light frost in the so-called ‘‘win- 
ter,’’ but no ice, sleet, nor snow. There are usually a 


MERCED COUNTY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


WWinvclOrn:3. PACTOS s tecsecie wre crvienseeecnev ahs sal Cit oaiom Coxsyenayere stems 1 
SETOMO FA CEG Nie Rte RR te cee at Marcia tenon tal el atin eG eieua ie 86 
QM bOMel Omraenesmerturctcu eters wicciecmcenercaes curse onyelcue toitt vay atecaite Syiayistiotis 213 
AAT) ea Way CMOLSTV TNR (cecheyo cho Se ELC rani C10 ORO are ROR TE RCO ean 694 
Fx MBE OME Os TACCOB OT Meares tea sus cvwia hls css) reduc 6 hess iitar ai ie tons 295 
A OOcrGO wel car OGarta- tetera retenersy cicctciencoticsce, Niel ses c-teue seas aa sas 165 
LAB. TORPEDO EI 3 heir Signe ceOte SIO EGO LEO Oe CLO DRED aR 46 
2 GOGOL OOMACTOS rine See Rhos ex Gl otis Stinenuerie eyeilehurtte ls 89 
Ex) OMeh Om OO OMA COST mr ruebacccstien sit sivteamerslsialehers) sieiers, ous) eustsherces 100 
WOOO AGRE BING! CMGI coo codons ovo ee con ouEoooomoGe 167 

BRNO Beallemae ene renc each ckePe ve Aro Waimr sh exe de ce leyed eraesieler ears, okt 1,856 

OTA TL OO Om eet ae ueiarerierci nidtaia wks stetersl crctielare 999 

Land and Farm Areas 

AUD OMAHA MEHL COLE! bo coocccnoavacdogouudauout 1,276,800 
iLenagl ain deepens, IMO) 6 5 one eto onc odeeodon ond ant 1,162,167 
iDerel sai, behaatey, sha ONS. ESS eco oOa Ose mae aaa 1,702,967 


few days in summer much warmer than the stated aver- 
age temperature but the heat is dry and any physician 
knows that a temperature of 100 degrees in a dry cli- 
mate is less oppressive and far more healthful than a 
temperature of 90 degrees in a humid atmosphere. Men 
work in Merced’s fields every summer day without fear 
of sunstroke. Our summer winds are salubrious, and 
agreeable, never rising to the fury of a tornado. Rains 
occur at intervals from October to April; with the ex- 
ception of an occasional sprinkle, no rain falls from May 
to September. 
be curiosities. 


Thunder and lightning are so rare as to 


SUMMARY 
improvedmland ime farms ane 1910) ses vm arretetert 607,742 
improvedwand im iarms in 90 0R senate 613,376 
Woodlan dein. farmslec con ave cra nis TAO tee er eres teats 49,818 
OQier> jeyenbajantoneGl IEHNL oom ea ow cone comin dendeoes 504,607 
Value of All Farm Property 
Mocalevallize elimi Oil Oem etey rarer al Pay etsy aver ealucene atten cass ate $49 520,913 
"ocalk valde. try OOO organ ore oncpe ale at niels erevekerane eset ctoxtroce 22,636,859 
iRerecentmincrease: sl 9003 910m teciters sates cere mate 118.8 
Abehayed ay AU) CM eeadae Soom o bc.0 CoO B ode Homa b oda ou 40,047 324 
AOevan cl ry ri pl OO Mercere eras shane axaiesitesan ces susp n cecuepenctesecsyevene ye ates 18,449,650 
Ieyoudyolenes ay INO Sooo éonndeocthopoodronoGooobanac 2,338,587 
Ieiruilkabvavsys ite WUNUD) cp po oodo god oo onmoUmonUCooODH Hoe 984,040 
Implements and machinery in 1910 ................. 804,625 
Implements and machinery in 1900 ................. 501,480 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 .......... 6,330,377 
Domestie animals, poultry and bees in 1900 ........ 2,701,689 


*By an error the acreage was reported in 1900 as 1,702,967 instead of 


1,666,973. 





SEASIDE PLEASURES 
EVERY CALIFORNIAN MAY ENJOY 
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MERCED COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 


Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 








Cattlet— 
DDB FCOWS ite cle Sietene ereee rs Ponee Natehes eereetotorsh orators Charencks 19,678 
Othere cows es sya oet ere sate hte na eer nederet Wale 43,250 
NAyMdhiaves INSEL Asa bopagudvas@eaooodbon eevee d 14,858 
Cre aoe STOO OR. BMT, Bits O.85.0 0015000 OCOIDIO D0 1.0.5 OO'S 14,625 
Weanling steers, ames Oulls ae peedcrs tiene help iele rene tne mare 11,036 
Other steers and bulls on geet mye ele oer ert 34,767 
MOG BAL SecMe sin Races costievevsiane eaten len cke See crete g tata Reet 138,214 
AVE THD aa aac ene eR at oun CeGloBnaw Uletan Grd ore Oly cuaut oor 1$4,343 845 
Horses— 
WEMATIRe, MNOS Vos nde ncdang doe odeada dd bon 65 6.08 10,308 
Necrdivates COW: edhe scocrs savigquuoongcomsasoode 500 1,453 
Sporsbved WON stowesnes ono ancas choosed momouonTS 795 
Woy rofl Weer enn RP ome tere Bon ra rary a Oa ot Dh cee 12,556 
Valine: rhein ners: atone renee erent yt nicest sean aynerane $1,063,537 
Mules— 
WEN GONE  Awosaco boone DeamoMRob sumone adod of 3,673 
Mearlin oMcolts eyepiece ckr ncn ete ote either ta 198 
SOHNE CLS Bobouoopovctabcmdos sos oanomagdacoor 204 
Acs PHI res crc 6 Bane bi oun ono oo peo tc ach as"oK 4,075 
Viele: Woe leruorthe crepattors seeks aimin erect oh emery ager se $482 209 
Asses and burros— 
aN RULeol ye Weep een Oercmino-cw oe Gio coma rapOe- 40.560 oo 107 
MER Oe Oana AoE ere ALSRNG Oso UH cic oroican to eo Gydarol $17,432 
Swine— 
Mature OS wetrte gets tian ateutetener reel ele i iri ean 19,414 
SiOenNES OE Sere coode gob LoDOUC OO Teco Guinedonga oc 10,121 
otal Lie colos ctercasrcresexceee eomastene Gacy hapeto ke ieeer uence sae Rone 29,535 
AVE Uhtohemminh eR es retire eter eee oh ried OO an Aiea dis Gea $185,474 
Sheep— 
IME OMS ENNGl WOME Geoooodenonsooodudoouace 28,044 
joumaey [Eval gone dhmocacns an sauce atmo oce acs ob 11,724 
AN eM Aa ee Chara cantoieao mento rio go Ooo os oo eC 39,768 
SV:DULUC Oh Serre ater ee te oks Seeame anata cteerey SreneucaraN ween nie $152,708 
Goats 
ING ib eH do Me croh Arn welor sie Goan Da GOEL aGIn diol 2a oot. Y 5,246 
BVT hil: Sune peaee Se ies te et a Aire At ey a oR Rech AeA Re Ae $21,272 
Total value all domestic animals ............... $6,266,477 
Poultry and bees— 
Irie Che AY NSU, Gooscganesocuodanbacopencave 83,998 
NPN rote P Hae eee Oo Conor CoM UBB Er boom ecb oe $51,943 
@oloniest oe beesin-ntamwncee se sicher attain cena cane tenes 4,072 
AVialiloss acchateatioretctnce tis Sete eye rexearuslctateradetrine Seton ster eas mare sets $11,957 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
OGied Baudoreosounassanerauucone nm oon odoue 1,877 52,778 
OL eet Re Merona a tat oroemae eras Sree ni-orand culo Gee 19,843 338,041 
ANMeCiy Gbaety RO eno He sense ho cmogthhute cord bic 10,399 115,938 
Barley, Sayers aps tebe teats cusnotexe tenses tele ter nck te ces setae 88,145 2,009,531 
Kafir corn: and emilo malzewae. scree et 2,206 45,770 
Dry, edible beans) sccteraein: ete nse 523 5,839 
IRE MOs w gidtioe Mina On Gor ocooo Mtoe cad oemn. ote on 246 18,882 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Ubroovomegy EO .ooncbodasccudooushononoon 5 i 
Cloveraraloney meets yas wren eee tela ic 317 
INIGE Dee Oy paleo chee aha 5 coe biaidtn y 6,0.0,0-0.00 80 37,842 144,357 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 784 689 
Wild. salt or praimie grasses ........:...- 10,308 7,228 
Grains ecilts oreeneer seer ter het kr tote 19,751 20,293 
All other’ bay and) forage’ {2 -ee een. 1-4-1 148 453 
UNO UM eadia aio deainG asm scce fica phigunb aac 68,917 173,335 
Poultry products— 
Poultry raised, number =. 20-562 ---.ee-- ee ee 136,305 
Eggs produced, dozens ........--.+.++i++2--+-ese 454,115 
Value poultry and eggs produced ................. $184,810 


Honey and wax— 


oneya produced, = POUNGS meister tyetteriveraeyererasite 204,098 
Wax produced, poundss ea -mrimmertec setise. shen roils 3,150 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $10,993 
Wool— 
Wook. fleeces shorn 9Aeay aac ustnchercusee tet eee ae 46,908 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................ 8,400 
Value wool and mohair produced... 2.0 .4.0.....% $39,400 
Special Crops— 5 
IFO CHM Choc bot od. COUGO FU Gamo Sddanoombanac 246 
SNE a OMMOC HECKER com ou deecs colon ab mn onanas 2,114 
PMIIEOGKETA VES CLA DIES A CleS reiterate i iit rte lotr 380 
RoJDESAeHeel OXcLeUN SKC RE tenia ciod.o Cone CAG tie Gol Chord 6 2 
Orchard fruits— Beane te 
73X40) 8) eX lan eee An ORIG OBO a Poomi NEN pie. oOCteS 8,941 
UNGOTIC OLS tatters seer users be eee sant ane cA EPR Rene eae eee 7,381 
(MET TICS Palage eciars et ana Sates coat eels netaye cers ceewean ate 343 
PeachesFandsmectarines wey.setaiteei citi i toiewmer ye eee 134,991 
DPGRIS Me tovareilevets wuokens tears aterctetey senateyonm Oro came rota elelensPsteren a ete 5,704 
Prumesnand spMIMs, eyecare sicnetetey spol aso hecenchertaverceok tied ete 5,401 
VIS O bev Be resene othe oats nts exe aay sic heucasyshe Riegel teeta 162,761 
Tropical fruits— Beaving Wiest 
BASS oactstcis eevee ig Roe Tnete Groimetve ieee sa nie RCO OE. 9,837 
TheMiONS arate ees eet inser is etercre cinne Patnieke O ane tees 209 
OPANG OS Mig als sacms ot tehelate ohne ere cts eaten wee orton een see 1,572 
Pomelose itch cpocacnae ticcetactre end creer toe ee ee 11 
OLIVES, FS et ah ce ete teow aneeen tora co Breet tard sasa tee eoue 6,981 
MOA See Pciiiave os osmnerundus ateryere alah orn ere reais Meow ear y= 18,610 
Grapevines— 
IN udaal oxen bay MEW AbEER Co oad ce GMa boo oho do obeO ae 1,281,342 
Small fruits— 
ShTAWDErTISS ep ACLOS oye coaccreuscam nt ratte tintcna muslenebeeaete 5 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres................. 21 
JNO GMORS. «ACN OS icc smt gearene ay vciceual nan hha ityanenereaoieeets 8 
ie) £2 Re Pei eC Ne ear erases oo Bict Dio aoa 34 
NG 
Nuts— Beans eee 
ANTI OTVES ray Pye ceecm cats sors, ai alian eareebal oie ore Mata e  eteiTeC nee ke as atone 17,132 
PECANS WE cle Rina ects peer case yes eter evan cush tie edeass ene 31 
Wea ling 3 ciestepaase a taoauetan Ste eta oot cor aie Sstenel Maun cae edea yoo 633 
HG Racecar eee eine invenertad ccf ccese RE Crome ORI SC ae 17,796 
Irrigation 
INumberofatarms) armcatedh ined! O0 Ober vemieretehelcyeeermerater 1,417 
ACTESMITIG Ated Am) LOO OMT rryers cameyeieesten reeks tera teienier ct 151,998 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 248,670 
Acreagesimeluded ain: projectsir- cy) o3- ire eeer eee 281,719 
Main Jditchess numberen. js): mosses cue oe tae nee 45 
enothy miles scat ctl act etc cerita 261 
Tyaterails,> number) .:cpapceroshcseis hoicnetotenteetster step rroratices s 353 
Meng thts miley its eens een sicroer ere eee 352 
PLowinos wells. smut Cr yetsecn cpenverenl te elegenltoue een Narcan era 29 
Pumoqove diiwellssre mula Clemens eveteraacce itech n ecw ent aera encetone ye 78 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $3,748,211 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Ce Unaakee Knees nhl IMO Soop osnb organs os bea cuseoas 15.07 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
Copper; POUNdsue carrngnerr tae hers alsa. 19,240 $2,982 
(Olde Paro Nee tes accra ee eee reer ocr Gomes 2,255 
SUIVOTERE sere a syaeirnn westene RO TREN ecewenel eusteha oie ae eee. 92 
COMMON Kin Ns goad occ cues temo aaboud axdGko Tamme. 30,000 
MO thalilies recedes tek cquiees egcl oo dcastnoka to exstst ois rede vaten nay uate ners ee $35,329 


t+Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 
+Production from dredging operation included in Stanislaus County. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,448 sq. miles Population, 28,629 35,452 50,731 
County seat, Stockton (city) Population, 14,424 17,506 23,2538 
Population per square mile, 35.0 
Assessed valuation of county, 1914-15, $60,638,988 


Highest Lowest 
HlevatOD aes: 24 feet 102 30 
Rain failleaeen cis 16.25 inches 


San Joaquin County lies at the northern and lower 


Temperature (1914)... 
SILO W Broke aren ne isn oy rae 


end of the San Joaquin (pronounced ‘‘Wah Keen’’) 
Valley. It occupies the center of the State east and 
west, and Stockton, the county seat, is nearly due east 
of the Golden Gate. The county has an average length of 
forty miles north and south with an average width 
of thirty miles. 
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RIVERS 


Two rivers—the Mokelumne and the Calaveras—flow 
into the county from the east, and a third—the Stanis- 
laus—fiows along the southern boundary. Crossing the 
county from east to west is the San Joaquin River, which 


draws the whole southern lne of the main valley itself. 


and receives the flow of the other rivers above mentioned. 
Nearly all the land is level and suited to agriculture. 


w SOILS 


Along the rivers are rich sedimentary bottoms 
adapted to every type of agriculture. Much of this land 
had to be reclaimed but when completed this soil is as 
rich as that of any of the world. ~ 

There are four types of soil in the county—the peat 
or river bottom land, the adobe, the sandy and the sedi- 
mentary loam. These types blend with one another 
and run together gradually so that with the many modi- 
fications there is a great difference between soils even on 
neighboring lands. 

The peat soils are rich and productive, used largely 


for truck gardening. The adobe soils are very fertile, 
but more difficult of cultivation, used largely for the 
production of grain. The sandy soils require an abund- 
ance of water. They are easily worked and highly pro- 
ductive. They are lacking in strength and will not 
stand continuous annual cropping without fertilization. 
This type of soil is used in growing alfalfa and the rais- 
ing of hogs, chickens and in dairying. The sandy loam 
soils are considered the best on account of their pro- 
ductiveness and the ease with which they may be worked. 
It is on this type of soil that most of the valuable fruit 
orchards are to be found. 

Alkali and hardpan are found in some parts of the 
county and should be guarded against, although they 
are not detrimental over a very large area. 


IRRIGATION 


The lands of the county have been largely farmed 
without the help of water until within the last few 
years. The increased yields which has followed as a 
result of the application of water in certain parts has 





SUN-DRIED FRUIT—CALIFORNIA’S FAME 





s 
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resulted in the boring of wells and the installation of 
pumping plants in all parts of the county. Two munici- 
pal water districts have been formed in the southeastern 
part and two private canal companies, one known as 
the Woodbridge District, and the other for the purpose 
of irrigating an area in the bottom lands just north 


of Tracy. The South San Joaquin Irrigation District, 


with headquarters at Manteca, has been formed. The. 


water being supplied from the Stanislaus River. This 
district includes some 70,000 acres. Much improvement 
is going on here at the present time and a great deal 
of land is being placed under irrigation. In addition 
to the irrigation through canals and by private pump- 
ing plants another method obtains in the Delta Region. 
Here the land is sub-irrigated. 


CLIMATE 


The climate is well adapted to the different phases 
of farming. There are no marked changes between the 
night and day or winter and summer. The changes are 
mostly of a gradual nature. There are two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, or what is known as the rainy and the 
warm or growing season. Thunder showers and frost 
are rare. 

RAINFALL 


The rainfall varies in the different parts. On the 
west side, at Tracy, the average is about ten inches a 
year. At Lodi, in the northern part, the average is from 
eighteen to nineteen inches a year, and through the 
central part about sixteen inches. 


CROPS 


The crops of the county are of great variety and the 
returns equal to that of other favored portions of the 
State. 

Alfalfa produces the maximum crop under favorable 
conditions, as a result dairying, hogs and poultry raising 
are a very profitable industry. Beans, celery, asparagus, 
chicory, barley, wheat, rye, oats, onions, potatoes, toma- 
toes, grapes, peaches, apples, cherries, figs, watermelons, 
cantelopes, olives, oranges, apricots, plums, pears, al- 
monds and walnuts are quite extensively and profitably 
grown in the different sections. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing of the county centers largely about 
the city of Stockton, the county seat. Stockton is excel- 
lently situated for factories of almost any kind, and 
particularly so for such factories as use raw materials 
from the farm or whose products are for use on the 
farm. In other parts of the county there are scattering 
establishments manufacturing various sorts of products. 

Stockton, the manufacturing center, is located at the 
point where railroad and water transportation come 
together, four transcontinental railroads competing for 
the business. The fact that the whole county has excel- 
lent transportation facilities and is situated in the center 
of the State, makes it apparent that this county will 
continue to be a leading manufacturing center. 
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FACTORIES 


Stockton has become a great center for the produc- 
tion of agricultural implements, traction and gas engines, 
irrigation plants, pumps, combined harvesters, dredgers, 
sheet metal and iron work. Large flour mills and cereal 
food manufactories are located here. In addition to the 
above, Stockton supports a large glass factory, a large 
foundry, a wool scouring plant, brick yards, planing 
mills, three creameries, a winery, a fruit cannery, a bean 
cannery, and several other similar industries. At Lodi 
is a large basket factory, several producers of irrigation 
pipes, a fruit juice factory, canneries, wineries and 
fruit packing houses. At Woodbridge a grape tartar 
factory, and near French Camp a factory for grinding 
and roasting chicory for the market, besides several 
other establishments in other parts of the county. 


HIGHWAYS 


Macadamized roads radiate in all directions from 
Stockton, reaching to all parts of the county as well as 
up and down the great interior valleys, and to the 
cities located around San Francisco Bay. Stockton is 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, 
Western Pacific railroads and the California Traction 
Company, Stockton Terminal and Eastern and Tide- 
water and Southern Electric lines. 

Stockton is one of the modern, up-to-date cities of 
the coast, with a population of about 40,000. Good 
schools of all grades, churches of all denominations, 
good electric lighting system with plenty of electric 
power at a low cost, fine streets, theatres, excellent hotels, 
a large Public Library, beautiful homes, grand auto- 
mobile boulevards, a progressive and prosperous people, 
make Stockton one of the attractive cities either for a 
home or for an investment. 


SCHOOLS 


The county has an excellent school system supporting 
eighty-nine grammar schools, four union high schools, 
besides a large and well equipped high school in the 
city of Stockton, a normal institute, two commercial 
schools, besides several parochial schools. 


CHURCHES 


Churches of all denominations are represented in 
the city of Stockton and in the different parts of the 
county, nearly every one supports large congregations 
and have beautiful church buildings. 


TOWNS 


There are many towns scattered throughout the 
county, either on the macadamized county highways or 
on the line of one or the other of the many railroads, 
Lodi being the largest town outside of Stockton, with 
a population of some 4,000. Tracy supports a popula- 
tion of over 2,000. 

A study of the statistical report which follows will 
show that San Joaquin County is one of the productive, 
prosperous counties of the State. 
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SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 
Under 3 acres 
BECOTO ACLS attest cre Mites sits bie oie SE Ieee oss eons 
DO RCO LOMACTOS ereve aemicro ne c.cttey cha ao Se ieiholone ciate wees ee: Ae 
OMOEA ACTOR aera Aare erc ets Sale usisrd wicntoat ee Oe aaguet os wlest fous 
DORTOS IO ACTOS My AY Se gerwak cre reaeren nm Aya elt tolerance werd #-auata 
LO OBO LRA ACRES rer. .ccsstoretalcisns Osi Sinan arama ole wal Stara. 
175 to 259 acres 
PO UOMLORAO OM ACES iis ces tle cae ers ths bie Ree Gusta een or Slay oe sus Cavs 
SOND) RECO SiR cers Geo ero oe aa ere cua. Ghatae tae ben aides 
IL{OWO KORE ERO ets Sn ceater ie cite 6 Sickie BoRerceOcier 


Total 
BNO Gaal ealirneaet OO ONS a ayy Phere, Bar Shasadews ach anager ttapenerete iehcL ere reve ie 


Land and Farm Areas 


Approximate Mand, QCres sous, c cs ec s seiiciele ties cusssieie sts 
Hee rea TS ine Oi Oca sers oer cote a are ayer crenstaksneueiasek bape 
Wenig einer arms sin OOO se aeresh state oretesevere ceri form Pi siose (araieys 
rmprovedelan dean tarmMs sy MOI Oreo cic aetorsteacialicvetc= ena 6 
improved landsmetarmsian VOOOK sc alelcrerslalewe ee eee 
Woodland in farms 
CO PHORM UMN PLO Veta TN Clectterys Aol \emaieiey Vets ies) st cats ie ers 


Value of All Farm Property 


IND] SRV iT) Ciactone enc CE UnCIa Rican a aaaiania 
Total value in 1900 
Per cent increase 1900-1910 
Land in 1910 
iLpyekd STASI ES LORS oo. creat aeeriprerrton cr, 5 SG eicis a iG mis Dain Ce aes 
Buildings sin) WOIQ eke sas viok wp dein oaiote rae a 
iexuoillabhivegsy cll’ DIONE gos oo OOD SPO OC d.c08 Ono Om ca ome 
implements and machinery in 1910.................. 
Implements and machinery in 1900.................. 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910.......... 
Domestie animals, poultry, and bees in 1900.......... 


Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 


Cattle— 
DEE Var COM S eee yseesisnyenssrs rer ons sits aie Gos ie aes ek aras easels 
WRG RACOWS crea rer re eee eR ee ea oes tes ce 
Mier lin Ca henh ers maces .eere eetay eee pere rel rent ey scancuolev oes aval 
OP NESTS yt, Ale eer oan cle eager Pon ae MEN Er Se Sa 
MMearling steers and bulls. oy cict ice ieee ers aero 
OGherssteers! ands DUllse Spe cree, cxcnchoere oot wre Gahan eyes eeecere 
EF OLE ears yavstcreres chskaee aia tevaye A tetan ere serslcdshal ers armneie minarets 
SVU on mene Waa es enn ewcetrenseale telnet a cers ah an 
Horses* 
NINO MW HOLSOS marten e Cerner ache eer gas Sisiais Fie Onetcial nie 
BYeqauTIIN Oo: COLES wire aicaye e a accra eG Melee le eee wg lee 
SETA COMUS ance wee neha th teres ore yeh sa-keuvned aie Set susie ss 
“NVA Bttis Render each eG a ORCS CRBs en Rae eee ae 
AVEDA ey GPRS Sea ar Poe, Se Cet A eee eater 
Mules— 
INRA RDREEVS CONSE nastionaites Sheng tot, GHEE ED Ie eee OIte  oSe Nn anes 
pYioasn im Ox GOUUS a arias rere ccstoke re ar royce: ree ie cr shan at cuiatereets 
RYTON CONTS i etsy orci vas) Sie et tereh al onteg eve ve faste\ eteiet ce oree never 
“TUDE Ge eh bon ts chen Spencers eh. cA, eas Sa RET Rel REN IEE es 
RVR Oey tern ean ees Boel re Satan ws Bo ge Ee te 
Asses and burros— 
BNUIIIN Ghar chor st aeencpc ntsc tec ieee relsis ei cra cin clstli mansions Senha 
NFOEC were td aEe Ia Cree nite te kh rath wh oieanai ccanSes bewsehs 
Swine— 
MAUL S MOOS the Fata iisa, srt Aue) since’ Sei stetes: mae ecsiaeste aterane es ats 
SSM OUP IOS Hye Area ee ate scenes Sic el tie syaic Oana Ape a sbue 
MIG A lie Sete Pins SCL Nee eR eR MM rER cor Che as eS CECI RSES a eae 
BV aU lO p ee. @aeee cremcbewe oe cre RIE noe Ciena eer lotta wales 
Sheep— 
RaMS eOWOS, ald “Webber ecasccecraw one os oleae voraieier arse 
SyOTRee ENA oe Ose ON Ob SOON AGO Omen ot 
Ll MORES DOES CRON, cece ERTIES pee laces ooeees are ros Specimen et ae 
NOL ae eens Gok naam hace. itistl ase Masten eae Stare ates 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 


926,720 
763,048 
751,065 
611,762 
652,923 

35,387 
115,899 


$67,286,628 
31,218,424 
115.5 
55,909,884 
25,769,590 
5,675,665 
2,297,130 
1,741,053 
907,410 
3,960,026 
2,244,294 


11,904 
6,861 

3,636 

4,960 

1,937 

1,998 
31,296 
$874,834 


18,256 
1,597 

1,089 
20,942 
*$2,247,876 


13,473 
9,981 
23,454 
$143,626 


24,819 
$83,771 
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Goats— 
INUMIDOEF menos oa Serene Sie onic pes Oe eneee sal etanavers 260 
BV BULEG catechins, ene tt tic. sc feramanauas wpe Steed, cyeh tices Wisi ake berassre $728 
Total value all domestic animals................. $3,850,155 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry OF all kinds aco. oheyaierea tes ciekers cies sislabee ns 175,456 
iViallueitanctar. alarms tries car cicpey ce ancl sto skarser cists aks $101,710 
Colonies to TpbOOs eerie a sates cierctats oie cate revere ae ee ha ces - 3,014 
WialnOxiety ate eens ce skis ee eres os San ere est ons rete ean ave $8,161 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
Cormier cts enee nis Sees te So Ielasiow hci aera 2,547 57,028 
OBES Heer are Ris cit niaeen oc Soe Me RP TEIE OAs oilers as 70s 23,208 396,661 
SW Gaia eirc ae errant fae SRS Sct eR RS oe LIES Sees COE 24,786 310,587 
BeaPle ye sgeraterrs coped ievale are he Sey ROS he Pas eS SIS 125,114 3,827,187 
Katine corneand! mio, Mazen. sic oe oeiactaeree 2,968 32,786 
Dry edibleabeans aac « cnttecnses Sic esero.cars aaa repeeoeste 13,954 352,157 
I OVON OSE GO Ane Oe On eee ee eGR aS Ort ric 21,313 4,279,395 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
imothyrandscloversmixe dam... ay create sts 190 320 
Glover alone seman saete ont. sore criers ees 70 352 
PUR AUL A oe ceuctes ty Seren ae og Papeete gece ot merece 8,805 36,859 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 3,633 3,975 
Wildsisaltorsprairiecorasses'.«cltersteis <eiticiscks 10,248 12,286 
Graine GUL SSTEEN ya. co scene ids) ae ened sho eel eenels 80,851 119,032 
ATWother hay, and eLoraee wera ssi ev-e kate se teeS 1,624 
TO GRY Re ee sea ate le cu shay cra letersi comeie ts bate tons sda erauaraave 104,916 174,448 
Poultry produets— 
Poultry. TaisedeNuMberss «crams <taee acraers ca eere ee 212,434 
Pes FPrOduced, <GOZEN a. oe salons wee sere eee 955,501 
Value poultry and eggs produced................... $337,417 
Honey and wax— 
Honeys produced), pounds s:.00.4aceiass ses sa ete 104,645 
Wiaxsproduced pounds. creer ri erucnisra alerus cries ese 3,459 
Value of honey and wax produced. ..:.............- $6,565 
Wool— 
Wioolptleecest shorn vac clove seis oo Go amaciastsinaaleias 20,477 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................. 37 
Value of wool and mohair produced................ $14,114 
Special Crops— 
IROtATORS  ACLEST pregacc ie hi ctaiec aires 016 capa sam ciscdus fovsters Sua rematotinees 21,313 
Sweabs potatoes a crest crear rere ehe rcv colerebeyeter ete yor 19 
AUi@other -vegetablesssaeres is as orc cre oeiaistevecesibeteree cis 6,728 
Sugars DCCus ACECR we ke rien aa tcertorn se Gitaias oronetoee sry ets 132 
Number 
Orehard fruits— Bearing Trees 
BAT) TOG Spear reais oe en See areca ones ch ht Rie osayore ons) es eS. S 5,053 
HAST ELC OUG pala oy sce ac eee eee Bem a sot ay Soest ca oe Meas anal sPonns ees S 53,007 
GOTT ICS Hee rere eee tee ee Seve as, ates ame es, Sia 21,590 
Peachesi and: necbadines errr teva aati cre Aero ayersrs) ce arc 185,073 
POAT Rng Cee Neco sce Snare es ae auras as si destersateanc ae 135664 
TENUOUS! PANEL OIE! 3 Sc aad amo dogo Mod MIO DS COR SeE 83,641 
NOR Gy tical ree cart cem eefraneere state atte sifetty ate, ©: tram wet Nenahtoe thea ansse 362,028 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
INGE 5 yond adios och oboe RHE oD EDO eobaoc ds oon waSme 4,037 
ST RETMOWS oases seers te) ea teats cn sic foetal a late rcusvolione see ee ss 75 
OTANO OS Pech ses Roe arene AHS ane oie am nefeqaioish ese hanes 1,950 
NPOMELOS = Fejcyeiahsre aitenaintis ors jae. crs sic sustshai si ceess fessieye aye cur esfs 2 
QOPVES Beciaieta leven afecctere elo ais. 5 sees vate aut magcnc sje) stersuc/ eh ayeuaens 19,998 
TING Hedi piece eae tocse ean te ee isle See an Sas Se gee Riera aie Sax 26,062 
Grapevines— 
INMHIN rou (UR abKaee aa ome ana Sonar hoGeen a aoc 13,371,794 
Small fruits— 
SUPA We DOLPIES WACLES << ty-.5 ocSratsra oe rae a Stal stateensts ass 33 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres................. 31 
VANING OUHETSWACTEGS e/a ean, ac uchtec ey eee chem ergo mea ants 28 
od Noy nl EER Reena ee Ne ar ts Cate ich Ain Beam 92 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
ATM ONS’) rls. Oca reie so Gon ee ets s jac sest= (2 cdeyete ts 3 97,024 
PEGE: age ees tesco oo OER RS. 5 ote a's ee 6 
IV BI UE Shy os, Sea occa aeis ol ones ERR Nel Ree RSI Shc, Soi Ss 2,455 
Wha crere eon oe ee ene OS ee Ee IEE) soe ES 99,485 
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SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Irrigation 
Namber of farms irrigated sin 1909) mecca 1,452 
INO Cc Miba nee i KOMIUN Manis oR SER woe ro Moo ag Dae ot 59,811 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910. 77,083 
Nereage included in projects isis wore tele poow eeae ee 173,563 
Maim’ ditches, numer. )-euss con eee = ee eee 298 
Uren desk ano econo. co od aes 5 oun pas ue od Gab ace 308 
Woaterals, mnmM ber cats ease eee cer poo Sr Kae eset ts 49 
IU keg lye rand PE Bb oS, Salo Suir M ee OOO moo ue ono 4 ek Gad 192 
Pamped wells yma ber ey eenctenste theta reesei tee tare elena 1,618 


Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $1,689,720 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 


esrreugaver sul WW be sy ce anae On odacotdh fate 21.92 


Mineral Production in 1913 


Substance Amount Value 
Brick ss GhOUsaG weae s.r Pome tae a ree ae 6,314 $ 73,768 
GIB VE LODS ts ature rte ariatane tote a) endo eenene eh erie eee 1,494 18,522 
Naturaligas; thousand sy-1 eye iver items 142,730 67,967 
Sand-glass,¢ tons Mraccn srs) eqaeriiee or tere aoe 3,000 4,000 
Htone ANGUStrys else ces ke eed cen euae cae Seas ee eee 900 

ROG soc. cssete sad: Searonahe ge thee ep Oe RT EO ee aE $165,157 





*High-grade fire clay. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY 


Date of creation, April 1, 1854. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,450 sq. miles Population.. 10,040 9,550 22,522 
County seat..Modesto (city) Population.. 2,402 2,024 4,034 


Population per square mile, 15.5 

Oakdale (Station) : 
Hlevatione-seee 156 feet 
ifmeee WS Se ea ao 16.78 inches 


Highest Lowest 
104 29 


Temperature (1914)... 
SNOW sicloaileis are eneseyeree 

‘““What is this Stanislaus County, of which we are 
hearing so much, and yet in a vague and contradictory 
way ?’’ asks the man from Missouri. That is the ques- 
tion which we shall try to answer as plainly and frankly 
‘as possible, and leaving much unsaid. Stanislaus County 
is a fruit land—witness her 250,000 orchard trees (1910). 
It is a vine land, as testified by her two million vines. 
The abundant grain crops of this present year, 1914, 
upwards of two million sacks, show that Stanislaus is 
equal to any of the counties of the Mississippi Valley 
as a grain country. A million tons of hay, dotting the 
landscape with stacks as big as Pennsylvania barns, dem- 
onstrate her capacity for hay production, and her thirty 
thousand or more dairy cows, mostly grades and thor- 
oughbreds, feeding on a hundred thousand acres of al 
falfa, show that Stanislaus must be a great dairy country. 

A GREAT DAIRY COUNTRY 

Dairying is, probably, in a greater degree than any 
other branch of husbandry, the basis of agricultural pros- 
perity, and in a wider sense, the foundation of the gen- 
eral welfare. Dairying improves the land, increases crops 
of all kinds, multiples population of the most indus- 
trious and thrifty class, piles up bank accounts, fosters 
commercial business and encourages improved trans- 
portation, invites intelligent white settlement, and in 
every way tends to the building up and development of 
the community. 

We will show our inquiring friends in distant states 
that Stanislaus County is pre-eminently a great dairy 
country, and while also a region of wonderfully varied 
and diversified agriculture, in grain, fruits and vege- 
tables, and in livestock of all kinds, it is above all things 
else, a dairy land which, with the aid of her great pub- 
he irrigation systems (which make this county unique 
in California), her fertile soil and her great number of 
small farmers from the east, north and south, has at- 
tained the position of the leading dairy county on the 
Pacific Coast, a position which all conditions indicate 
will be permanent. 

‘“Since the introduction of irrigation, the price of 


land has advanced sharply, but the best land is still ob- 
tainable at a low price, and considering the quality of 
soil, low cost of water, great diversity of crops, and ad- 
vantages of close markets, proabably no other area of 
equal size in the entire West offers greater attractions 
to the prospective settler than does this.’’ (Department 
of Agriculture Soil Survey of the Modesto-Turlock Area, 
1908.) 
IT IS NO DREAM 


The reality is wonderful enough. It is no dream. 
“The San Joaquin Valley,’’ says William Allen White, 
of Kansas, ‘‘is the most productive valley in the world.’’ 
Stanislaus County has more alfalfa, more dairies, more 
thoroughbred stock, and makes more butter—high- 
grade, creamery butter—than any other county in Cali- 
fornia—almost more than any two counties, in fact. This 
in itself testifies to the general prosperity and produc- 
tiveness of the country and its desirability for residence 
and business, and as Stanislaus is the acknowledged ban- 
ner county in the dairy industry on the Coast, it 1s proper 
to make this the leading topic of this little preachment 
on life as it is actually lived in California. 


A LOOK AT THE COUNTRY 


Let us look at the country, and consider why it is 
a good dairy country, and why it is a good country for 
livestock, fruit and other branches of agriculture as 
well as dairying. If I were a dairyman looking for a 
location somewhere between the two oceans I would look 
for a mild climate, good water and drainage, good mar- 
kets and transporation, and a fairly productive soil. I 
have put soil fertility last, because the good farmer can 
generally make his soil to suit himself. All these condi- 
tions, plus an unusually productive soil, are to be found 
in Stanislaus County, California. 


LOCATION AND EXTENT 


Situated in the great San Joaquin Valley within a 
hundred miles of San Francisco Bay, Stanislaus County 
is 1,450 square miles in extent, or 236 square miles larger 
than the state of Rhode Island. Of its 951,000 acres the 
greater part is arable and about half is capable of irri- 
gation. The valley floor, between the Sierra Nevada on 
the east and the Coast Range on the west, slopes gently 
toward the San Joaquin River, which flows northwesterly 
through the western side of the county. 
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STANISLAUS COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 










NCCP Ss ACTOS Mevaretenrres tetas ec teee erste reae ete on tars oA -cakeie is 13 
SSMUOMOL AC EOS sete see Cet ae RP tara eey ghee re lc tant 153 
10 to 19 acres.. 319 
SOMO SLOW ACT eStrey.gitn setts war thoe toate each caer We, carmisra mies 1,046 
PLOMUORO OMA CLOS Seren, incase ceca doe eRe eas saree Seeivieees 439 
MO OR OmLTAACEESE prev ernracpre s aeaictsok tericroe es Settee 192 
175 to 259 acres. . 83 
OOM OmA OO TACTOS Aol s syet anes Neyecme ce clene ieee 125 
UO RTORG OORA CLES can ate unc ayeee eee mn eter See eee Sci neers 142 
1,000 acres and over...... ae 175 

ANGHEANY acre ea Aieh Geet GER eee ad eRe RRR an cy Ree Rec en eae 2,687 

MO tere iil O Oita creck aranersisoretd aise ne igus ss Sideaomne. 1 ease 951 

Land and Farm Areas 
PAN PLOKAM ALC MAIN, ACLES: aise enters raves saedicusihee ena) ee eas we 928,000 
Weamicavo: farms im LONON  veucenetea.re aisccweke weit eto.e cs ayohe alee as 649,392 
Deyn lateness, 6 coc och a aba oem 6.6 .cer aeeecne 830,692 
Improved land in farms in 1910 512,189 
Improved land in farms in 1900 622,700 
NVC O Mande inal a TMs irons ate reiicue- cxaveus! aie e sles ers) fosr cies cick 18,756 
Other wumimproved: land.) <i ce so otro eee ees 118,447 
Value of All Farm Property 

“Anotanil shine MRS LO ie eo eae als ieacnhe ROR ernn I eee aia $43,787,887 
Potalavaluesin sl QO OF sees. 3 acy. 17,031,950 
Per cent increase 1900-1910 157.1 
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Dew oxe berber Biome cicks neunloss cine ce he earns entree 35,324,743 
Land in 1900 13,674,850 
Buildings in 1910 3,320,475 
Buildings in 1900 237,900 
Implementsjand machineryein 1910-225... seen see 820,079 
implements andimachinery "in 1900S sae. see. seen 537,280 
Domestice animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 4,323,090 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,581,920 
Cattle*— Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Dairy cows 20,678 
Other cows 9,047 
Yearling heifers 5,294 
Calves: Wie side Acne eh septs orc aek eneenseet coecere eee es casas 7,252 
veamlingasteerss andy bulls aa eee ee erae tere 2,922 
@©theresteerssand. bulllsmecmracncie rt te sie een 3,765 
LO ba eae Shep ess hee aa Ry oe ecto eRe ee ere ete 48,958 
Vi ANUS Res ycserc a rei tie cit ecdh devel anteatc ie Gere rman rene weet ee *1,728,698 
Horses*— 
Mia rumePNOTSeS! x racpeqe vente o ccsvetss 4, ot <a sper epee 11,818 
pearing i Colts cryan aside ae ese wee nee een ree 1,120 
PRIN SACO ts Wag pened was, chi Siraieisaes aps yeemtorepetere, Caeiegeneee cee 619 
RO Da S Picts aan abst aa idea tponeteneie ehetvds end taste eon an enemeree ae 13,557 
NIGH UGS Reprint ene or ee OTe cee Herr th eare ren ores ae *$1,555,290 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 





OIL FIELDS—ANNUAL 


OUTPUT $50,000,000 


bo 
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STANISLAUS COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 





Special crops— 


Potatoes, acres 2.02 Fe cess aca eae 207 
Sweet potatoes, actes ss ut coc smee on eae ae meee cme 1,647 
All other vegetables;vaeres =o. Sa-/-)n5 0 2 ee 1,621 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
Apples: sc: Bik a sit co. ee Se Eee eee 3,680 
A PFICOES 2 2. eR Sale oe eee eee eee 20,451 
Cherries (223 «soi ie oe eae ee es 1,182 
Peaehes- and nectarimeds= 7 2-3. oe ae ee 154,553 
CALS Pink Pee ees area oe eee ee 4,158 
Pres anid PROMS Sits ers ere ee 6,095 
Potal: G5 tse eater e Sa oe eee eee ee eee 190,119 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
OT SES Tis oe siate SNS Sa Ma Rec ae re 5 a A SRSA Te 37,676 
DiGMONS Fe etc ie A ek nin ts ove nee eee 576 
Oran Pes west eee A ae new AE AER EE ae eee 10,492 
Pomelos*- 2-22 Se S255 cise sess Res ene Se ae 18 
LN Pies Eire chee ads Se os oe EI 2s 5,458 
otal (a2 Sos NA ae eects cotauia ayant 54,220 
Grapevines— 
Namber in. bearmg © oo <5 30). .ocke onions eee Ee 1,932,302 
Small fruits— 
Stra wherries, “AChes i. 76). 22 ose es tee ae eee 95 
Blackberries, and dewberries, acres................- 53 
All others, (acres? => © < eer oe ce on oe as ee ee 13 
otal oe cae woes Sore Sais See ge ee ee ee 161 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
AlmOngs ©. Sac rer eee ee ee ee ee ee 33,726 
Peeans ola oas oe sete nse oe asie se oS es 25 
Walnuts: 252008 Soci oa bees tem ory Bae oR ae eae 864 
PObaL sso oRtes rors ae ors Sree Ie eee oer 34,615 
Trrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909.................. 1,911 
Acres irripated inv S09. san 2.2 ae na ee ae wires 84,015 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910. 141,785 
Acreage meladed in? Projecisses= 4,.0-- = aoe eee 340,914 
Main ditches, number fo) s2.2.. 22a 9.2 ee eee See 23 
Heneth yamniles ) oac isi ce = ee Se ieee Sarl eae 153 
Haterals, numbers. 22.50.32. 5 ee en eee eee 34 
Length, miles ......... ee ee ee Se eae 274 
Pumped ‘wells, number. <..~- 552022 ay sey eee eee 3 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $4,051,870 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
OL Trigadine: in EO Oh ae eee eae ee eee 28.58 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance y Amount Value 
Briek, “thovsand) S27. =, 925-12 = ase oes 300 $ 2,400 
Gold i 4. cease See arise onde ee ne ee Rie te eI ae 253,166 
Mineral pamt., tones essen ee solar s eee 255 1,530 
Silver 2 Soe... 852)b io toe oo ee ee eee 671 
Stone industry 2. 32-6 <2 a. area ae er meee oe 14,482 
Wotal > coo5, tsa R ate we oo eS ee ae ae ee $272,249 
Number of mineral springs... 5222 ~ .=ene =e == oe a = 2 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


Daie of creation, February 18, 1850. 


Mules— 
Mature mules: cs Ss,.ss6e 2 oe 2k ae nee 5,032 
Yearling colts < 12h cite cen seit eee Sree 236 
SSPLINg : COLES | ces owe en ee ee chs come aes = ee 174 
DORAL Fake ete 5 oc SS es I atte ae ee 5,442 
WEIS. ves, 5S Cece ence eh so hce Ae nee te $703,567 
Asses and burros— 
Nom ber: i'3.<.c5<% s8ocots atin Seep eee eee 31 
Valneoo assists cat oe on Race ots aos Soele ton Aer eee $7,835 
Swine— 
Malore hogs | 6 ire. poses Se cence te ta eee 13,610 
SPELL SPER we acta ee oe re ee oe ee a ee 9417 
otal occn See sess eels eer ae ae sis ee er 23,027 
(Valle iis. cocee se ee eerie eee $158,491 
Sheep— 
Rams, ‘ewes and swethers 2250. =~ Jc. ss) ota s eee 15,874 
Spring lambs) o_o: ods oo i ie eis 7,378 
POU Sek we Seine se ee eet ore Se eee 23,252 
Walne s,s toc oe c.g a Se Che ie error $86,005 
Goats— 
Number: a. ase sco smo Se ose tee een te ae 217 
Wahtles . 250 ese sete Rites sie oe ae on eee $575 
Total value all domestic animals ............... $4,240,461 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry: of allckinds= 19.6 2026) ees ee oe ae 128,905 
Valine io oes Pe eee ie Gre ee ee $74,116 
Colonies. of. hess sass... 2552 ea a <= se ea 2,554 
Weal. 5S eee en eg tates ate ee ee 2 ee S 8423 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
CORN, sais aos 4 Se sig ee = wale Seacoast ree IS ers 662 12,297 
OES os a cie a aye cree et tn ee oe 38,546 688,542 
Wheat: .36 och San ie co eee ce ete ere ae OOS EE roe ee 
Barley. 5 ccs ete opto nee ne eee 57,529 $28,628 
Kafr corn and milo; maize.< ce 4005. 266 652 oe 4448 80,343 
Dry edible *heatisiss 505500 654 se coer s See 373 4,395 
Potaboes 255 5 nae csk sec Ges Gene oes ee eee 207 17,502 
Hay and forage— ere Tons 
Timothy alone. conc. sc eateoe se Rtiew oe aoe 160 40 
Clover, Alone eee aoe oe ae oe 10 30 
Alfalfa: Ro. 2c 2 Joceie sae eee ea ee 40,917 149,214 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 3,350 2,389 
Wild, salt, of prairie grasseso__ .. <2. 2... =5-- 7,400 4,976 
Grains Gal, oreen shasta... eee ee eee 16,847 19,633 
Allvother hay and forase. soe. eee te 748 2.361 
Total: i 9 esse cose eee te ee ae 69,432 178,643 
Poultry products— 
Poultry raised} number) 200 oe 5 a ee eee 121,677 
hisps produced, dozens eee ee - sree =e eee 648,248 
Value of poultry and eggs produced................ $237,685 
Honey and wax — 
Honey produced, pounds 2 .-<22-----c-=-- -5-< =e 61,592 
Wax ‘produced, pounds 2222-25-35 ee ee 1,371 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $5,160 
Woo]l— 
Wool. fleeces "Shorts os. scm se ae ae one So eee 22 837 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................. 50 
Value wool and mohair produced ................. $22,700 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area..... 983 sq. miles Population, 40,339 45,915 67,806 
County seat,Sacramento(city) Population, 26,386 29,282 44,696 


Population per square mile, 69.0 
Highest Lowest 
102 «30 


Elevation. ...... 71 feet 
Rainfall? 2 /5.cee 16.05 inches 


Temperature (1914)... 
WOW sexe oa coe ores 

Sacramento County, situated at the southern end of 
the great Sacramento Valley, is the fourth in point of 
wealth and sixth in point of population in California. 
It is one of the oldest counties in California, having 
been formed by an act of the first legislature that as- 
sembled in the Golden State. Its early history teems 


with interest as it records the stirring deeds of the brave 
pioneers who came here in the days of *49 seeking for- 
tunes in the mines. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 

But we are concerned now more with the present 
and future of the county than its history. It is a grow- 
ing and prosperous community, offermg special advan- 
tages to the homeseeker. It possesses soil, climate, 
water, transportation facilities and markets—the five 
factors that are essential to the farmer’s success. Its 
farm products include all deciduous fruits, grapes, 
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berries, nuts, citrus fruits, alfalfa, cereals, stock, poultry 
and eggs, butter and cheese, ete. It is a county in which 
large tracts are being subdivided into small farms, and 
hence, there is plenty of opportunity for the settler to 
purchase unimproved land. 

The area of Sacramento County is mostly either 
fertile bottom lands lying along large rivers, or rich al- 
luvial plains. The altitude varies from 30 to 125 feet, 
the land rising in gentle’ slopes on the eastern border of 
the county to meet the lower foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Sacramento County has an abundance of water, 
being supplied by many streams. The great Sacramento 
River, which flows the full length of the valley, from 
Mt. Shasta to San Francisco Bay, is the western bound- 
ary of Sacramento County for a distance of about one 
hundred miles. The San Joaquin River, the other great 
waterway of the interior of Northern California, touches 
the county on the south. The American, the Cosumnes 
and the Mokelumne, all streams of importance, carrying 
water the year around, flow across the county. The Sac- 
ramento, the San Joaquin and their tributaries through 
many years of constant flow, have formed the rich delta 
lands of southern Sacramento County. This delta was 
once a great area of swamp land, subject to annual over- 
flow, but through expenditure of vast sums of money, has 
been thoroughly reclaimed by the construction of great 
dykes, called levees in California, which keep the water 
from the cultivated fields. The delta, often referred to as 
The Netherlands of California on account of the similar- 
ity of the reclamation work to the dykes of Holland, con- 
sists of a number of islands, each of which is surrounded 
by a navigable waterway. 


RIVER BOTTOM LANDS 


No more fertile land is to be found anywhere in the 
world, not even in the famous Valley of the Nile, than 
this rich river bottom. Here are produced the vegetables 
that during certain months of the year supply the prin- 
cipal markets, not only of California but of several states 
including Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. This is also a district of luscious fruits 
and each year several thousand carloads go forward to 
Eastern markets from the river districts of Sacramento 
County alone. 

Equally as rich as the land along the Sacramento 
River is that along the Cosumnes and American rivers. 
Both of these districts are noted for a large variety 
of products which they produce to perfection. Hops 
that grow along the Cosumnes River are as fine as any 
grown in the world and command the highest prices in 
the market. This district is also noted for its fruit. 


VALLEY LANDS 


But all the land of Sacramento County is not river 
bottom land. There are great alluvial plains containing 
thousands of acres of fertile land suited to the culture 


of a vast variety of profitable products. Not many years 
ago these plain lands were all farmed to grain, but dur- 
ing the past few years, as in other sections of the valley, 
grain farms have been subdivided and ten and twenty- 
acre tracts devoted to intensive cultivation have suc- 
ceeded them. 


IRRIGATION 


The plains are exceedingly productive when irrigated 
and this is made easy because of the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water that underlies the entire area of Sacramento 
County. All that is necessary to obtain water is to sink 
a well from fifteen to forty feet and a flow sufficient for 
irrigation is obtained. The water is lifted from the well 
by a pump run by either a gasoline engine or an electric 
motor. Hither is expensive. The possibilities of irri- 
gating from wells in this county are well illustrated in 
the Florin District, just south of Sacramento City. This 
is a great Tokay grape and strawberry district. The 
only irrigation the plants receive besides the natural rain- 
fall is from the well water. Florin annually ships many 
carloads of grapes and even more of strawberries to mar- 
kets beyond the borders of the State. 


FOOTHILL LANDS 


Besides the bottom and the plain lands, there is 
still another class of productive land in Sacramento 
County. This is the rolling land at the beginning of 
the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas. This rolling land 
les north of the American River and is no doubt the 
most picturesque part of all Sacramento County. It in- 
cludes the prosperous colonies of Orangevale and Fair 
Oaks, noted for their production of citrus and semi- 
tropical fruit. Practically all the oranges 
Sacramento County come from the pretty groves on the 
gentle slopes of Orangevale and Fair Oaks. Here, lke 
in all Sacramento Valley counties that grow oranges, 
the golden fruit ripens from six weeks to two months 
earlier than that of any other orange growing district 
in the United States. Olives and almonds are also profit- 
able crops in these colonies and the homes of some of 
the owners of tracts, as picturesque as any in California, 
are indicative of prosperity. 


grown in 


CAPITAL CITY 


Sacramento City, the county seat and the capital of 
the State, is situated on the east bank of the Sacramento 
River, which is navigable the year around as far as Red 
Bluff, 150 miles north of Sacramento. It has a popula- 
tion of 75,000 and an assessed valuation of $65,000,000. 
Several lines of freight and passenger steamers ply 
between Sacramento and San Francisco and the pas- 
senger steamers are floating palaces similar to those on 
the Hudson River. Two transcontinental steam roads 
and four interurban electric lines enter Sacramento, 
which is an industrial city. The main shops of the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific railroads are lo- 
cated here. There are also three great fruit canning 
institutions and many factories of various kinds. 
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Number of Farms Classified by Size 


LOB IU) so kC Oust Manedt ae a ee Sea tote: Sree or: bot Geen 12 
3: £009 ACL ES Bae cee, vous ner stes costs a Saks oe eee ENS 167 
aR rset ASOT geen arte cues Ges yore in Ses OOO ORS Oo Om rTG 237 
ZOO AOC ACTOS crete MER Merete ere ee tah ches Cee nepete terete 321 
D0! to, OD Bees. eke eccctsncnstectahejem tee ve cine cerca retatecees ce ctehate 170 
1OO*toeL7 4 acres once. c% sere ia ie eee ere ere 223 
AGS" G0) 259: Ores x. cyete races csc tae rete oyeichens iene terartecian versa ets 96 
260 0499 acres: Sci sc ones ie Ate teeter eK ITS 173 
HOO; tor 999) acres ci cero einer he ete se er ke chererera aerate 111 
1000) acres and T0ver.- scans ce | iene eerie raene ee Sit 
ID OUAT ES oictet th teletee hoe os et egenens, Tee Rohe one 1,601 
Total in 1900 e755 ache st sere eae eect ee oO 1,392 
Land and Farm Areas 
APPLoximMa be LANG ACTES ater ysaciateteicsdens Oeieiees eters 629,120 
and anifarmsrinel 91052 cer sens rota selene persioeeaeneiere re 473,044 
and-ine farms, 11 TO00 Serene. tcl ake ceteris 668,426 
improved landsin farms ping 1910 Raat lee ee 275,682 
Improved vlandtinerarmst iti! O00 hye ater nee 327,159 
Woodland’ ini farmg ssc. icqsrersr aerate syoetey oete nares ney 20,964 
Other unimproved) lands sere sdocioers om else sees nents 176,398 
Value of All Farm Property 
Totaly valire sine 19 10 Mere vape tots ety tel etek Tiere atl oie $36,694,682 
Total valued sUOO0 As yety -ncrentha ee etter Pa ese eet rs 19,326,626 
iRerscentanenea se 4:90) 0- 119110 Secret efeitos elena et tet) ete ts 89.9 
Landini 191 O'sd oops ot or aysts. ae lee iat otetsts tree] naa tebe 30,425,404 
Abeba ee eco mac muas ck inemnhnniaa aad ah b.55 dea 15,189,870 
Buildin gg: Ant 910 rece cake weer orate a tenant: | eeerce sere 3,205,416 
Burl dings ame OO Oye ygeersorteterelets eee rene ene ee er ere 2,159,630 
Implements and machinery in 1910.................. 786,383 
Implements and machinery in 1900................... 528,780 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 2,277,479 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,448,346 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattley— 
DOTTY a COWS pes erstey sy hel susiors\ scynlais) suavotateseerar eset soe ansvsheratss eke 11,979 
OCDEE COWS fates crre nara i cncge cee aetaca Area tata Ae IC eR 5,484 
Viearhinoy herferstere strate) tele cr crnto seater ieee 3,195 
GCalvés os. sfoeoe ch Sek wha creme cle nenvaraerinnie cern ete 5,568 
Yearling. steers and bulls co. = oem ran ds err 1,529 
Other?steersand bullsaersccercmetrrrsuiene irom: 1,961 
TPO bell Were ray reset sags Ss svahaps cleat Pane cy apes ok ea vere eck acne vege 29,716 
VEL 3 fac agence euemshe. ayo tavern gomey cd eveystey ate sed Renee es 7$838,431 
Horses— 
Mature horses valency) tore ie remotes tbs iets er 8,770 
Mearlin colts 27. cwtoe merci seuss citer ole ree orsvararer are errs 773 
Sprincicoltsae cmescicls oo eer err etcr teks acres ere 426 
Ota Me Se Aste air taictoe Se ature oo Bale oon ener 9,969 
VialUe 2 Stain SAE ob ieseees shes vanstene Hs, cuayePolnes Shomer tree tae $1,022,335 
Mules— 
Mature smiles a xara ta asnielay crescent enero ore regan estey es 703 
Yearling coltsvan tates ited atl ciarase ieee rei 30 
Spring scolts vane erie enero een: 10 
MD tal eeyecie re sueveuacersis, sv age 20s eve vensletenare euenel ad aiokedeut suerenele 743 
SV CRUG Wate tisha Road, cect Tt ate MEN ep cee aN eres $87,020 
Asses and burros— 
ONT AN OYSs te et a Onis TUR ER OHO Oe OO SOU TMS OND Hee dic 19 
Wales cinco ni oka eae ts RP Iara ae ee rome OME oe rcactrete $6,245 
Swine— 
IMaiture MOOS Ges. ola cote iene eerste ety Fees 6,421 
Si Oueee Eom enan Me nbidn tT oense cos Orbos SMO c 4,034 
TRO tal aa eases enone Teeny as wena ne eT atin cy ahr en Ree es 10,455 
Wiel ier oto etek soaker PRE chee Epc Re oeeneoaceer ers $73,278 
Sheep— 
Rams) ewes yan di swCtbere-n teat miro mes iss ae eat nete 25,828 
Sprine Jambsaq.c..¥-csde ee cee eer wee Nees Meat see 21,129 
otal 7 eects + soova eye] ond Statens cer a) oceans eve a 46,957 
BW hil Spee memes Pte tA eee heme etn cu ttc cht outer tet curiae $160,221 
Goats— 
INGUIN Ors cre 5 ce soos etait ned ieeeeeene ene sae eee ee 89 
Venlo dee Sen ace ee es eee Seen ee $280 
Total value all domestic-animals 7.4.4.2 ...s.156 5.6 $2,187,810 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry, ofeall kind since iia icon t sare eee ee 116,556 
EG Cera e ecco cine ta tink ead md atric A oO ceot Reh om $84,158 
Colonies: (of bests cece iecd s eave sieve tee aed tect tecee ets 1,835 
D6 ot eee Pere eee CTP ne eRe RP RAE nec GAG $5,481 








*By an error the acreage in 1909 was reported to be 668,426, instead of 
501,448. 
yIncludes animals, age or sex not specified. 


Principal Crops 





Description Acres Bushels 
(Oliva hee Awe er Olorrorrae dob Goo doo cee peo gti 795 34,089 
(OP ee mene ore Or OS Hin.b ano onan CRS UIOIO rc 4,174 66,949 
AAs mie ice need aoc aoc oda Sato oS Oc 10,704 103,728 
Erin ee HG eene se seo gad KO uoo mob or. 4,599 75,575 
Kati corn an@ milo Maize wre reer ere 2 43 
Dryredibles beans aecvtrta arse tear tert 7,801 166,852 
Potatoes or. seyeteceyeror erect vara eae token, eket nek 1,406 160,519 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 

Aan selina ooo cdnoug coo gpucopocoqgoSr 1,303 1,187 
@loversalone e a5 snr oe chee eltenctehe ereeete oaetetens 222 422 
YNbeWhi eo toares Meats Sb rood bobo cumccke 9,602 32,021 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 3,714 3,570 
Wild, salt, or prairie grasses........-....--- 1,909 2,196 
GpuMnVOie PaCCine eobordonmoehonoacoouare 40,130 31,040 
All other hay and forage.........-......... 56 112 

Totals ccs teers Ge seine el aehoventicetsieve serene 56,936 70,548 

Poultry products— 
Poultry sraised, number. cere cievens eeltte ete eee steed 144,704 
Eggs produced, dozen........------+2+.s2se2 eee 666,906 
Value of poultry and eggs produced..............-- $249,821 
Honey and wax— 
Honey produced, pounds. ...........-+0s1 sees nee 55,272 
Wax produced, pounds... 0.2.55. - 52000 e eee ee 160 
Value of honey and wax produced........-.......- $5,393 
Wool— 
Wiooltleecesss hom neil eetcnl aie retaliate iam 41,103 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn...............-- 7 
Value of wool and mohair produced..............-- $35,449 
Special crops— 
POtAbOes ACT es eer ater are teter av eselepa cysteine sas an tae = tel 1,406 
All other vegetables, acres..........-...+.++++-:- 6,367 
Sugar beets, acres. 2.04 + 00+ denen soe ee =one f 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
YW IEEE geciaeenaeamene Hoo cena puoeT Ss coor 406 S000 10,948 
iMNBLUNT Sean season doo uoUadnecocHOSoCe CO abOccC 10,480 
litmus) goo caoenodhoneo epee oucKoodomadesco Hotiar 17,173 
Reaches and) nectarines vercictac sider veber eres eereiel eet 99,635 
IESG tase BEtehod poe e aC N Oddo Ue pO Moo oa uous oe 161,094 
IEMbes AVN bdtties coc on cabmacce douccoaqunsuneoc d= 206,553 
UK Mihir sey mongol ade e Daher cu h or OUD Oooo 505,883 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
IMU hones oo Ano mee Aurich Oba on Da0C.ce poo Hoos 1,145 
IU GIN tge oom Re Oa aes Oo On puIdo oD oro a6 015109 dic 2,500 
OMmiech a ono es Cb eoEAOUsoUUS cs don uopoeunyhootoanc 46,256 
iBoriloc Sao eo de seed oo COM Ae OU Gora hAGON Ho OUI OS 864 
(Qik ere enecy Meets Aeteeouad rina Para OCO SDS UO 34,077 

NON GME eee EEOAR OES ROS cor oaucuido oe curce oO 84,842 

Grapevines— 
Numbersin Pearwng sc ote olslo etree er -8 een er 7,627,510 
Small fruits— 
Straw berries acres! eye cle lex eiaie tet ialege etekate rain om etched -aate 450 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres........-.-+----- 52 
(ANI others acres a. ory otis ncn rar rere neta es 52 
U Way Wiens apr eimoiere orc OO oS opr Wid vAKot 554 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
ATMOndSS i aiesc eee sate eee ain Nee ese fiekel~ 66,372 
De icch i Pa ODEO Senay COO OAR OO aD Oreo 3 
ACU Ui te epee osc Demons 4 Aacauiccjuod po EwoUS ott 755 
Bohalet seb. oth oS a oR eee eee 67,130 
Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated im 1909 —. 22. aa eee 1,053 
ING aape TOU NNN: Sooo dpogon pues oacnAcacn aga 53,683 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 69,970 
Acreage included in projects. .........-++++-++.-4--+- 74,588 
Wewhn Chie MM NSiels oo be noeo doco cto dove eo od or 213 
Ib siveade MGs! Goon ogame tou do doo Ronan odb ann oucods 238 
isateralsemumberece eyes spacers rea ae ee eee 5 
Wenoth,. milegs ey... EE RAE eR G haere ould Udon ceckald 8 
Pumped wells; numberais- os seed eee een 1,168 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $1,452,471 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 

(Wergaeqnsmemin JMMNG ooo ong oom wa See TU a oS ahs 20.76 

Sapatance Mineral Production in 1913 4 ount Value 
Brick, sthonsadd: sctie Motcr ao ke eee te hes 22,535 $ 144,191 
GOI G ee Sehaghee Siete sls lets Parts Stee ES OI EL ote 2,503,633 
NGiqimell ays, WAOWENKEl Gognussgaoonuescg Dodd 72,000 36,000 
Silver Goeth a eke Marea eee ices et ne er 3,406 
Stonesindus tines ioe alae ee reget 238,476 

As) RS cA chs CUA ARIAT osteo) 2,0 Oe ROR $2,925,706 
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YOLO COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,014 sq. miles Population, 12,684 13,618 13,926 
County seat;Woodland (city) Population, 3,069 2,886 3,187 

Population per square mile, 13.7 
Davis (Station) : 
Elevation....... 51 feet 
Rainfall... .. 22.25 inches 


Highest Lowest 
104 26 


Temperature (1914)... 
STOWag. cecintte cher piace 

Situated sixty miles from San Francisco, in a north- 
easterly direction; immediately across the Sacramento 
River from the west of California’s capital city; lying 
directly between San Francisco, Portland and Sacra- 
mento—is Yolo County. 

Almost in the center of California, and the great 
fertile Sacramento Valley—is Yolo County. 


Our argument has to do primarily and principally 
with the farmer, the man of family who is seeking a 
location in the last great West, the Pacific Coast States 
of America. 


THE FARMER’S OPPORTUNITY 


To such a man, three factors stand out most prom- 
inently in the development of the varied resources of 
Yolo County, to wit: in order of their importance, irri- 
gation, reclamation, subdivision. More money has been 
expended in irrigation enterprises during the past two 
years than in all previous history; more has been ex- 
pended in reclaiming low and overflow lands and plac- 
ing them in a high state of production in the past three 
years than in all previous years combined. Results? 
More than twenty subdivision propositions are now on 
the market, many of them offering small farm units at 
tempting figures and terms to the purchaser who may 
have but a little ready cash to apply. 


WATER AND DIVERSITY OF CROPS 


Water, both surface and subterranean, everywhere 
present for irrigation at all seasons; with diversified 
crops intensively farmed, proves conclusively that the 
man with but a few acres, say twenty to forty, is accom- 
plishing larger and more certain results with less of 
labor and of worry than the man with an excess of acres. 


GOVERNMENT 


Yolo is truly a progressive county. It is really an 
agricultural community without any great city to over- 
top and dominate its affairs. There is a cohesiveness 
about the county that gives it strength. It is governed 
by a board of five supervisors, every one of them a man 
of the soil, individually and collectively ; men who think 
first of the benefit and needs of those who make more 
grow than ever grew there before. To this end they main- 
tain a County Horticultural Commissioner with eight 
assistants who are in constant touch with every farmer 
in the county; a government ‘‘Farm Adviser’? who de- 
votes his entire time in the field, giving attention and en- 
couragement to farmers who seek it, maintaining bureaus 
throughout the county at convenient places where 
neighborhood meetings are held at frequent intervals; 
a magnificent public school system with free books for 
pupils; a free Carnegie library with 53 county branches, 
and a County Board of Trade with a number of branches 


in charge of competent men. These organizations are 
all supported by the County Supervisors, and they 
may obtain funds from no other source, that the home- 
seeker and investor may be supplied with accurate, un- 
biased information, advice and helpful suggestions free 
of charge. 

DIVERSITY OF CROPS 


The county contains nearly half a million acres of 
about floor level land; the largest contiguous body of 
unbroken soil of any county in the West. Let us quote 
Elwood Mead, United States Government soil expert, 
who in reporting the result of his soil and product in- 
vestigations in Yolo County said, ‘‘It is ideal grain, 
alfalfa and fruit land. You may find growing on this 
soil wheat, barley, corn, oats, alfalfa; all the vegetables 
of a temperate and sub-tropical climate; apples, figs, 
pears, apricots, nectarines, plums, prunes, oranges, 
limes, pomegranates, grapes (table, wine and raisin), 
almonds, olives, English walnuts, berries of all kinds, 
and melons.’’ 

TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation problem has been splendidly 
solved in Yolo County. A number of steam and electric 
railways permeate every section of the county, and with 
a frontage of ninety miles on the Sacramento River, 
which is always navigable, give every town and village 
within its borders excellent shipping and marketing 
facilities. 


Yolo County producers are within one hundred miles 
of more than one million consuming peoples. 

This county has the lowest tax rate, with but one or 
two exceptions, of any county in Northern California, 
and is virtually out of debt, with all current bills paid 
in full. 


This county is favored with nearly one hundred rail 
and water shipping points. Many of them are splendid 
towns and villages, having fine schools, churches, a high- 
class American citizenship, and with one or two excep- 
tions, are free of saloons. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Woodland, the county seat, in the center of the 
county, is one of the most progressive cities in Califor- 
nia, and its clean, well-paved streets are lined with mag- 
nificent residences and fine business blocks. Woodland 
has more money in bank, and bank assets than any town 
of similar size in the entire country, and this wealth 
came from Yolo County’s peerless soil. 

Winters, situated twenty miles southwest of Wood- 
land, is the second largest town in the county. It les 
at the base of picturesque hills, and is in the very center 
of Putah Creek’s rich delta lands. 

Guinda and Rumsey are located near the head of 
Capay Valley, one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
spots in the Sacramento Valley. 

Capay is situated where the Capay Valley opens into 
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the great Sacramento Valley. Esparto is three miles 
from the entrance to Capay Valley. Madison is twelve 
miles west from Woodland. These are all thriving towns 
in important farming sections. 

Davis is situated on Putah Creek, thirteen miles west 
of Sacramento and ten miles south of Woodland. It is 
a railroad junction and enjoys excellent transportation 
facilities. 

The University Farm, operated in conjunction with 
the Agricultural Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is situated at Davis. This site was chosen after 
considering seventy-seven other localities in California. 
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This was due to the superior climate, soil and transpor- 
tation advantages of Yolo County. The soil is adapted 
to almonds, fruits of all kinds, and alfalfa. 

Dunnigan and Zamora are railroad towns in the 
northern part of the county. Yolo is a flourishing vil- 
lage in the heart of a great fruit section. Knights Land- 
ing is the most northerly river town in the county. Then 
we have Washington and Bryte City just across from 
Sacramento, also West Sacramento and Clarksburg near 
by. All these towns, in fact, all the towns throughout 
the county, are in flourishing condition. All are making, 
and will continue, a good substantial growth indefinitely. 


YOLO COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Under 3 VaGred nia syacetrsn teen esa eerste th steased renee 4 
Bato: (9 AVES Siac ahssorese. svasehs coe ccate er teers ehsety tetnettane 53 
LO) TORLO MA CTOS ie eptrie Musik, nl Moke tee ea nto moe 115 
20 cGOy AG ACres,.. kas a ztatace: ceehche eet nant spaysiat name repay erat Reco 283 
HOMO. 99) acres ssc a nek setae Wore ote wears aromas 166 
LOO CTOL MRA ACTOS. # jy si cine: saeneheres Siaxerain weyeralor eed oneness esis 170 
L75" tO! BOOV ACTOS! fs cars * crater: eee | ore ee er 83 
2600 AO Ta Cres anc: trnuayrsene tem ep eae seiersiem ies 189 
500» tow999 “aicreg sez nk..fo eerste sroreehs te ayer sac ote orsers 107 
1000 acres*and Overy ays steers iste ev te posters 85 
MO GAL cob os eh oon aed euetacks Suk ar eoss ras evel od oe lie quay tenes al 1,255 
otal im] QO Oca te wah ora aN oustseien are taeen enh Spey eacl eae 1,214 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approximates land) averess a1 gece ei voles ree 648,960 
andiinetannys sin) LOUOS 5. cau tatiee acters sae erica ree 463,383 
anduingtarm sam, LOO O\sa science t caer eieierolmenetorerererea are 552,065 
improved land cinysanmg iON Over teeter eer ere 317,268 
improved dancdsime farms any LO One eet rete eerie te 351,213 
ARGO PYG GUNMAN yan ookath Cobo m oda DO day DO Oe Om mit 77,576 
Others unimproved lan pdt cve trae veep rer tetneectstcnt ae 68,539 
Value of All Farm Property 
Total, value: ams 191 Ose rcp cee clenwlers ernst eee at rere $31,798,096 
Total valwerinyl 900K ce aee-iclsten eter penta ost erl every. 19,989,751 
Per cent inereasey 1 900-1 Gil Orsay eettens vetence-teeere tenet 59.1 
Team LO VOR, tare otetanst tes even ee ance ces ae toe Tet re eee 25,684,710 
Miaind: im 19 OO nF ares oeeevecs ater tots, gency eee eee ee eats 15,906,280 
Building: in 21910 ea tenet, cus raiaroune ake er ene ae 2,799,277 
Brildings tinal 9 0 OR eer tear cient 1 eet re rete 1,935,590 
Implements and machinery. ims VOI Sie crise otreta yet eter 795,162 
Implements and machinery in 1900................... 510,430 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 2,518 947 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,637,451 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 
DDaAT Ye COWS ete oxen ete Soleus teats tor teen eae ae Oe 
OCHer \COWSter sete Erdos einer aen erence ene Raden rea we 3,761 
Nicarmiin Cab ert Or sierra etait ment tet tReet Lier ee wae 2,654 
CALVES! Io ache, Shays en etensteeste trae gs (ey re teratinbes scctonstey nee sBeneeoaie 2,649 
Wearling steers and bulls iegter tei eerteaes ee ee 1,194 
Other steers and bulls........ Gey acysteniioys xo Rea tos 1,522 
Uo) eee eee ONG intr a oy ees ain erred Orr Oro tao cer Bree ees SS ONKt 
Walls Scere a eusteusiaisicntionaushene seeuein: sesiedarerederoleneahe rer $553,417 
Horses— 
Matin NOLSes *. fshe nee tes kus teotie terete cses ete toe eee eens 7,127 
NA AhiEs COMES cansince mono bacon a Mees mac oa uae C 814 
SPTIDS COMMS Pek spaceen Cem er een Or rer m eee 374 
otal. cet ratio chee ek eee ce mare 8,315 
PVIBILES cet consid sate aes ensue faanee uae, testa nay seeker eee $907,487 
Mules— 
Mature Wes tcn teres ricentrsteset eee eaeeeichete ke nie peetereete 3,501 
Yearling: GOlis\ fv v.rene:s) leeds we tree aes tere ye eee ae 265 
SPHINN ECOlts, Stare menecin vote cuetauaiere tent sea sPaw eye ta aiyennretee 189 
pi We) 2) Seen reeeerccch DIOR EA reeR Mar Skea ccna cn che Sic 3,955 
Walle? Arica! crmencuctchn metatars anteie sac yeeee ee Doge Cameee $555,410 
Asses and burros— 
INU DOF ohio ig feces case son's eee gee pomaT Seay Lo ett) ot SIE 46 
AC) Cane ee SI eeERe OAc ooh Gs 5 ADE DION Bc. S AME $10,480 





Swine— : 
Martine nO gs eercre eg terschecerencescusy excrete aan aetetaeeeres toe 15,483 
Spring S plese eke Nae ater cient Dee ean ea eee 8,714 

MO CaL BRS sca caepelereesienees oceonicte: aeokegaiivceeeariedenee eee 24,197 
SVEN Carns ele paecd rier ke sctetd Ste ah Onishi panies nee $152,155 
Sheep— 
Ramis ewes, AUG Wethers ere cee eece eto 49,807 
Sprimp slams ys song-sers ts aa eee oe 29,639 
otal ea rtvanlecnosetnis oat seat ech anaes eat eee cee 79,446 
VAIO Regs texeisiet o crscojevetant ceaweree: ReveRc peel aire, ane are $284,627 

Goats— 

INA TIAD OF aves oper teehee crs day acs sabe Tagaeas tote Re a oh aeRO 716 
i Vii WG ropa rey redthe eas. ne mais on easte lela, Seats mah eo yas $1,552 
Total value all domestic animals................. $2,465,128 

Poultry and bees— 
Poulinysot iauekinds arts tis car ected cir rae cere 76,972 
MEMO Cras otis ott eee OR AC Ae Are aM IO OICHD OT clay skin ee $43,326 
Colonies sO tebees ny cries sieht cee trian 2,442 
pV DIU See meie ancien tea thesia i cate beet ee $10,472 

Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 

COLINT BOGS Sir cer stan saves SSCP ee ae aisha con Fe 201 5,123 

OATS. sme chasers siontycoiaca aietaue ayant: Seek odes 515 12,365 

WANES trettn ccovvonysouacbethe tale arertennel ae eran chore ae 13,452 237,593 

Dar leyer anette cat tue-s chee eae aR ORI 49,530 1,236,884 

Kaine cornvandemilonmalZener nr retiree 21 710 

Dry edible bean sis clecc-<, onsen nes earcente mun iese ene 1,820 50,974 

IROPALOGS: Retastae sia pettons ceteustneae core toucuone tomes 402 45,493 

Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Clovens alone arrows Racers citset nos meee eR etre ns 326 1,030 
JMR ENE Oech. 6 cies OOO Ory ote etre Gn mac Siow 16,496 66,110 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 3,927 5,323 
Wild, salt, or prairie grasses......)........- 534 740 
Grains cut oreeniae. lores ean ere ee 24,479 31,106 
Alltotherthayaand -foragen were eer eer er 97 424 

ET OLA cyerctpas Gio ins ups sites cledeaseay ate ys PIC ees ae 45,859 104,733 

Poultry products— 

Poultry raised, number tye. .ter ernie erro eee 84,010 
Ns oseproduced dozen eee melts e rie etter ere 347,209 
Value, poultry andleros, produced... -mererrcrele $131,892 

Honey and wax— 

Honey produced, pounds nye rsterpetenteis 3) feleteeuietee t= 106,982 
Waxes produced mpOundss mrrsmicva tte esid-te\e atte tscrsierseets 1,125 
Value of honey and wax produced................. $8,313 

‘Wool— 

Wiool)\ fleeGes *ShoOrng a. <oisers cl creteretace een claw tke ter caer 82,602 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................ 216 
NWalue. wool andemohair producedts...c.. a. see eco $76,497 
Special crops— 
PObATOESS FACTESE wie cue st als ecereuces evict obs) orate ete eRe 402 
Sweet potatoes; eres. «ts ces ares oct ponekeie peci acres 31 
Adirother veretablesyacres:ssm osy-akerascn-reeeiienreeeoe 1,086 
SULATAVE CTS pACKES wtveiterstberstrtrerrter ear este ee 5,714 
Number 

Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
72) 0) SERS Ga MUGS Us Bobo Golan sae One Good sen otmo.c 2,512 
A TONNCOUSY. cegodirenes Syeyter os sh Mace edeus tossed tp ees areas eee sen ele 117,228 
CHENTIOS! artic tafe eneie, eters Zee False Rl Mea ene Bene cen 4,534 
Peaches and mectarines: ¢a7gerstonsi outs ea) eee 116,003 
PORTS a cheael at mies on os vgar'sser len eeuR ees eae tee aes oie taaray cee ET oer 38,115 
Prunessandiplams, -v.\ crash crs docheckcre ime eric TIO HOS 

NOEL! oc '5 tecontste sc(o] PRSREMER ot ooo RCN NSBR ce aoa ers 397,585 
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YOLO COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


: ; Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
JDC” Satna co aie Dob ON AOE OOS CCS ae Ue SNe ae eee 10,476 
ITSO? Veecrer cig REE Oe DIG HORA SEE ee eee 183 
(OE ETTYEOS) BG 6. ensiaro acheter Aa, Sue Dal oe EN Ree eR EE 2,371 
ROME] OS Maat yteer eres arte ten ae ae ee one Oia de eon & 1,325 
(CUERHGIS) ha, cocteseeiOn Oath io eer crore ca eOt eo eee aeRO Ie 4,482 
HOUMA Reperoer een cree eho Gt Meee arto een t= fers Sue Wares mu ers 18,837 
Gra pevines— 
NiiniMloeye Th lovee NaN Soo ccm onde ue ie cou one oe 2,568,019 
Small fruits— 
PTA WDELEICS MACKES: erst sliaas cite Hee aeercerseieee ease a 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres................. 6 
PMO GHETS MA CTE Siepey roe earrerertya cunitvern ay Nic kesey severe Sreierars ore 3 
RO Gel Me perstepanrc susctinusistuss ocd avolcvsiays star toiaus anh wie oieie oe « 10 
SOLANO 
Date of creation, 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area..... 822 sq. miles Population, 20,946 27,559 


24,143 
County seat, Fairfield (town) Population .... re 


Population per square mile, 3°.5 
Suisun (Station) : 


834 


Highest Lowest 


L0G 932 


Hlevation....... 20 feet 


Temperature (1914)... 
vataitalll sere. ae 25.32 inches 


Snow 


Solano County is the western gateway to the Sac- 
ramento Valley. Its southwestern extremity borders 
on the bay region and hence it has many miles of deep 
water front. It consists of foothill and plain lands. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FARMING FACILITIES 


Solano County commands attention both as an in- 
dustrial and as a farming community. Thousands of 
cattle, sheep and horses fatten on its foothills and marsh 
lands and its industrial establishments pay out fortunes 
each year to hundreds of happy employes. But it is as 
a fruit producing county, however, that Solano is 
probably most widely known. ‘The first deciduous fruits 
to reach the markets of the United States each year in- 
variably come from Solano County. There are several 
sequestered valleys which are arms of the main Sacra- 
mento Valley, where the finest of cherries, plums, peaches, 
apricots and pears are produced. Fortunes have been 
made by the fruit growers in these favored localities. 

Equally as productive as the soil in the protected 
valleys is the bottom land along the Sacramento River, 
much of which has been reclaimed by the construction 
of great levees. This land is excellent for all kinds of 
fruit, vegetables, alfalfa, ete. 

Extending across the county from the bottom lands 
on the east to the foothills on the west, is a rich alluvial 
plain. This plain is farmed to grain, stock raising, 
dairying, alfalfa, growing deciduous and citrus fruits, 
poultry production, ete. 

CITY OF DIXON 


The city of Dixon on the main line of the Southern 
Pacifie Company in the northern part of the county, is 
a great dairy center and nut producing section. Some 
of the finest dairy herds in California are located here 
and the milk and butter produced are sold in the markets 
around San Francisco Bay. The vicinity of Dixon was 
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Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
AITNONGSH = Ferre iG sete eapeyetee aban als ti teletten Sbeu su sven chats ake eye 149,019 
IP CC ATS Fa arcies Aateticactnys salt Reqorersuor nasal eote er oka reenter chs 9 
AUN NONTS? Rarity Micky pe DE Re pies Dats ORR is AB oon 1,270 
AMO) CN ee oo ORE Opa ETE DS Oh too DOO ORO oho 150,298 
Irrigation 
Number Ob farms anni cated. ine) Oyen tires 333 
MONS akan be IO). Bo opal dogeac nce HAes Onn Aker 11,754 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 14,697 
ANGST) ANOLE OL ane, POON So necocooaobuseoneucgde 05,967 
Wei ObNClNE ab! SoosobaccousoGobooeenbhcoeuas 8 
eng thy Milegitins scree Seles erase ome oe se mucksuanepe eras tarts 87 
Waters muni riya arenes tet teas te decison acter een cer ee 8 
IbGrysll, WES Sooo gto cobocdoodoOnbeoomben spo soaesed 83 
Pumped wells. number trina teerscrs ce cmcetie atest iets 58 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $311,660 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Ole sinacrypoara vey IMS Soe coonoo00eoucboKn MoU ONe $21.21 


COUNTY 
February 18, 1850. 

formerly a grain producing center, but with the intro- 
duction of deep wells for irrigation, alfalfa succeeded 
grain and the dairy business followed the successful pro- 
duction of alfalfa. Some of the finest ranches in Cali- 
fornia for the breeding of thoroughbred cattle and sheep 
are also in the vicinity of Dixon. 

In the southern part of the county on what are known 
as the Montezuma Hills, is produced an enormous wheat 
crop each year. The wheat is of a choice milling quality. 
The delta lands bordering the Suisun Bay region offer a 
green pasture all the year round for thousands of head 
of stock. This large area is susceptible of a wonderful 
development. 


RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and deep water transportation are available to 
Solano County. The Southern Pacific Company crosses 
the county with several lines. The Oakland, Antioch and 
Eastern Electric Railway, operating between Sacramento 
and San Francisco, has opened new territory in the 
southeastern part of the county. The Sacramento Val- 
ley Electric Railroad, in course of construction, when 
completed will run as far north as Red Bluff, in Te- 
hama County, connects with the Oakland and Antioch 
a few miles south of Dixon. The first link of this road, 
operating between Dixon and the main line of the Oak- 
land and Antioch began train service in October, 1914. 
The county has an excellent system of improved high- 
ways and all streams are crossed by substantial bridges. 


MANUFACTURES 


The manufacturing centers of the county are at Val- 
lejo and Benicia, which are located in the southwestern 
part of the county. At Vallejo is the United States Goy- 
ernment Mare Island Navy Yard, ranking second in im- 
portance of all Government yards, that of New York 
alone being larger. There are regularly employed 2,200 
skilled workmen. The improvements and equipment of 
the plant are valued at $12,000,000 and no battleship 
that has yet been planned is too great to be constructed 
at these yards. The great collier Jupiter, with a car- 
rying capacity of 12,500 tons of coal and 1,000 tons of 
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fuel oil, was constructed here. The Jupiter is 520 feet 
in length and 65 feet in width. Her net cost was 
$1,070,000. Early in 1914 construction was started at 
the yards of the fuel ship Kanawha, and when she is 
completed a sister ship to be known as the Mawmee 
is to be built. These boats will be 455 feet long, 56 feet 
wide, and will have a draft of 26 feet, 4 inches. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Vallejo is a pretty city with many beautiful homes. 
It has a large business section, two banks, paved streets, 
public library, good water supply, city hall, fire depart- 
ment, sewer system, several newspapers and ten churches. 

Benicia is a well located manufacturing town, having 
many miles of deep water front. It boasts of several 
large industrial plants. 
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The county seat of Solano County is Fairfield, which 
is a sister city of Suisun. A magnificent court house, 
which was recently completed, is one of the features of 
Fairfield. Suisun-Fairfield has two banks, good hotels, 
excellent transportation facilities, steam, water and elec- 
tricity, large packing houses, and is the business center 
of a large, prosperous community. 

An important industry of the county is the manu- 
facture of cement. Five miles northeast of Suisun is a 
large plant with a capacity of 6,000 barrels daily. The 
quality of the product is the best, and as there is a great 
demand for cement in building construction and road 
work, the plant operates the year round. 


Vacaville is a pretty little place in the Vaca Valley, 


< 


SUN-KISSED ORANGES—CALIFORNIA’S ACHIEVEMENT 
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which is one of the rich deciduous fruit sections already 
referred to. The gross sales of the fruit shipped from 
Vacaville total more than $2,500,000 annually. Cherries 
grown here are usually the first to reach the market. 
Rio Vista on the Sacramento River in the southeastern 
portion of the county, is one of the oldest towns in the 
State, having been founded prior to the discovery of 
gold. It is the shipping point for a rich farming dis- 
trict, and has excellent river transportation, passenger 
and freight steamers connecting it with San Francisco 


SOLANO COUNTY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 





WinderyswaCres arr naacicts seiohenevare sy; b's Aeros o o.a stuns awa 6 
MEO ACTOS a fee Petrol baccyacty tel ehevs tiers eral oc ole costs sree syseets) + ers 45 
REL OM EOR MOA CTESs practi a efsidyon slave ous lye onsite re ls.dve savers, roccvee 60 
ZO MUOMA OL ACTOS Mey ateres sierra) pote sense are cein ne easiest isd seers 198 
SO mbOW ORV CEOS mentors Toker persmecery aaterte-sr.cnsy<leteinieatacaahevene oars 170 
MO ORC OETA GACH OS ie erarcuel eters rancher orice.) tetera eos snsyiccier ey oe ter 2 167 
Ope LOM ZO OMA CTOS terri crete eicyalenslcherser cata esa: cceese. anys bie store 89 
ZOORLOLLIO ACTOS ay rtareteiteis frueystssh a els teas aeharia ols © a eussyeros 156 
Outs 99 OWA CLOS sacra yensiars team folie ayelier tstelel wha: ond aitevas ove 144 
MO0ORAcres candi Overs acm. aac atic ens aon acta 108 
NOt alaeeratehoneterate erie: coke have ie sere vee or comiotohar de snbie rk @ a ines 1,143 
AU otal pane EDO O eirceanenctetens iantcheveirciers cua wees woes loots eyevatiens 1,151 
Land and Farm Areas 
AP PROMIMAL Om lands wACLesunaty astacrvoreye ius) qcuerens elves ate 526,080 
enn line tarsi ial Ol ORs eraomy tiny tes mie casero tunic) sia 474,866 
shea arbale seeuantsy shal AUIS cig ord Che oo nekos OAD ooem en Sor 480,551 
MipLrovedandsinetarms sine Oia abe ese ohs ereuceei e< 310,452 
improved slandsinytarmg inl 900) 2 i) e - cie- ere eyo 344,058 
Woodland! pan TATMB! << sciafers:sressiarciels. syelsisie oo.4 ecyeyep cusses ae 44,534 
Orhersunimproyvedland nis somtesicisine sc cieeeena e+ 119,880 
Value of All Farm Property 
Mota levalize wines] OA Ol Nepean aararsieisfeatectoveiiemcle etek save $28,727,683 
Motale value in LOOOM warmer crncorcrea crake cierises ei cmc cece 20,780,434 
Permcent imcreasem! O00 AON mare triacs ean see 38.2 
Deri bra nn eal oe Soe mc ce sip acide DC OC Oe eo meaner 23,025,081 
Teen cesar Tae OO Open cnet eraecustenay ome oRecs pn toy ate sete chesre te yoke s.tey/orkl' 16,903,310 
IBhuuil ob never: srtay SUN, tian o.a.0, crag BEL Aio-bin O.8 rokd eee eR 2,278,540 
AES itll itera greedy OO Oe acts cs aps lar ate deustcnie ots erates su ctrcyes ea on ese She 1,905,970 
implements and machinery, an 19U0" fo. ... a. sss 767,136 
Implements and machinery in 1900 .................. 649,320 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 .......... 2,656,926 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 ......... 1,321,834 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 
IDE Nba CON IEhS (ehG Geo od OI Clot & Om IOSD alo Ono Caen eee 9,279 
DUNES COWS gb ad ce oo 06 Gas oon Coens Com oommneaae 4,257 
pViearlinowehelhersee sl. iter sox ciiamere eileen ovale seacelacs 1,933 
CalViOS mrp eee AE Ree ey acai stele ciensitcherst stsi/a acrie: eves ot 3,720 
carlinoyesteersmcar das OU Sip omueeet eats tysteted state lela) 21 fe iter 1,187 
OTHETES TOOLS eT a UMS ane ta cremacnc tens eyenerenets ates, «ise, cue 1,408 
AMO PH a oa ee Ba iblounno.c.o aid 8 a Bacar cloto a eee enero enema 21,784 
EV cL Gime game epee pm pacar a eke na nusteratcr stints sieved. ate se $605,378 
Horses— 
Mey GULOr HOLSOS are fecoral-stels ozs atars ee ctes 2) ay ete 50a suey sisacsy edz fe Gass 6,998 . 
PYGor lin Sor COLES pauses tatiay steiee feds vets oak slic ts teh elle op acehian x tesla rote 695 
MS PEIN COlLGtaey ex Kereta al ops teers cceis anette aye) es aioust aie oi 362 
AOU awatoreha tla epicentre eels EO Oe ee ee ee 8,050 
DVO eresmersens atime taree erste agate oa eta ilen ee anes $884,500 
Mules— 
Metres es iwercysrst artic reyehe ucnere ater ine elfenes tev aletisnetiasie ss 2,157 
RYso.a TiN Oyas COLUS Warner erate Cae cae ate eroletteceuclafees. si is 84 
SOPHO COGS: S eyerecrehevereres scleral «cafes weve nyo ccharensene yee ie 78 
MNO GEIS 5 sateh svete rc have ateie tocageie ie fase atte oustoveve lgtet ayers or Hcellels) Sie 2,319 
NVEAIUIGY: Snicket clcceceee Cucre ds acho Oe ero CARO TCC Ree ache er $295,866 
Asses and burros— 
INNO OVP repaint cette ie choke ts etertettousts mtcnayevnisie, cients. cue 23 
WEMISS = <ora adigts Bole GiGInICO-CAGle Pac, ROMO Che oo ee an ene $2,800 
Swine— 
INS GUO HOSS ly icity eves snet eles done cuedsualienereqei'uuic wi sintees ordered 8,836 
SpPLINOMPIO Se ee ince ene ions Acre cine a liactana le vaatie 4,732 
ML Ota ta terseae ale) Stell ciate eis ctand) 0 icio¥e to taheltavode ojos ie sed Oe 13,568 
SVD C mee epteere he tices eteten craters ate satiate ay Sttvdue lias ayetacaon $89,528 
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and Sacramento daily. Solano County is fairly repre- 
sentative of the agricultural side of California. Its lands 
are typical, as are its climate and its industries. It has 
the great advantage of a river and bay frontage, cheap 
transportation, nearness to market, and the cooling sea 
breeze. There are no winters in the usual sense of the 
term; the summers are rainless. Farm work goes on the 
year round; stock is in the field and fields are green. 
Some crop is being harvested and marketed every month 
in the year. 





SUMMARY 
Sheep— 
AMG, EWES: aN de wethers!perjctewsers) sorcerer eesti sh-l 96,921 
Sia IEW GocoocosoodosuoDomoucUAsoOCe Cae aC 73,232 
Lal eS ise oy SON iit tO, Cee Mee Orn ce 170,153 
NGI NG 3 oreo ceca dre men carte ciclo on nad abo Wp baeoe $737 457 
Goats— 
INL ee Sooo 0e-bO0SS SAA OTAsIIn old OED so OOOO COR 392 
NUCH EI ee aera. aro oun oenne ee cia tha Bila Dana 0 ORG OREO UO 0 CO or $1,218 
Total value all domestic animals..............-.. $2,616,747 
Poultry and bees— 
i iilina Cie CM Lah 6 GAS ooopago ao peonooopoaDames 74,683 
EWI ely bs coun saioiio cl ctok o> eenitla oe oe ib Sidr amd pence $39,384 
(Cy OVOP. cou c dan dean cabeaues euCUOOeOOGDOUD 256 
IVI OC onctabe state fe cancire teptehe, Gntsa Chchone ieee sae eace eg etevoetonatMoayevae'@ $795 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
(Glo cia wen oigl oat o,Carker on. Ae o ho CeO iced o o.cICRGIOR Lae 91 935 
Oa eo ariiia Eh ane r mRce SIERO Oc ERR RD o! ore earn 1,306 25,711 
Wiha tires a ots cedar sie cet iaae ys At soagenmhea ie eansce 20,924 391,753 
EHV. ooceo ekb eed ShO rou mo OneooEnoS omcmee 41,647 1,263,357 
DaryeedibolesbeamtSerayeucstsie le erters els eral -raveretor=tsierh tated 2,553 65,755 
IYER cgacabodeo.coeecw bmn coaudag oe uiDU Oa cn 311 42,416 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Mimtophysalone ware rie) Wie ttt sh caliet nets] torte 2,566 2,856 
Timothy and clover mixed.................- 375 381 
Cloverkalon Omerrerrattsicerteneres ions nesiase ers erro eices 60 174 
(NL fa] falas terenepmeremareneye is & ae suche of erence melen ae 72 2,145 10,617 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 381 636 
Wild, salt, or prairie grasses................ 496 771 
Gee hoNs Os GARIN. 66 oobonocobcus enc edhescadc 33,641 41,552 
Alvothershayn an Ge fOr gerreretetn ctaterete)<rtee tesa: 29 41 
Io tall Seerres ero oeh eee tenes ity eete tate caetoress 39,693 57,028 
Poultry products— 
Poultry manse dae WU er sete eres ele tel ler ah ler cates i= 66,403 
Eggs produced, dozen ........-..----2--+++eeseees 426,261 
Value of poultry and eggs produced................ $128,295 
Honey and wax— 
Honey produced, pounds... ..- 2.2.5.6. e eee ene en 2,873 
Value of honey and wax produced.................. $491 
Wool— 
WCOIG HCC GAN. oh oat hooddcmes todos don donc 157,499 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................. 3 
Value wool and mohair produced.............+-.--- $161,312 
Special Crops— 
IE PEUKOES, CXR nrc oo Co nO non mA e mS ose aso deadouadS 311 
All-other vegetables, acres. ... 2-22. 2-002. see sees 650 
Sugan! beets pacrestter ctr fecal aoe ithe ee cheb ery ets 4 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
INDE ag canon G0 HOS OO COGIC Ucbccomasma out aoeor 4,862 
INDUC: “o.oone oo choo ede ooUsoc eT ponoho os PAmanado6 310,262 
GHOrriSg iy roc a Ake ele eotiewsho race ae tauana oe aNaee an eter ove are 53,923 
Peaches andenectanines scuetetie teens as late ietelerere) « 341,266 
Jets electro mh Op 0.c0.0 Ok GOD DOO Nae Ske Od Os MORO 182,194 
Byes Ahawl HWIG.o oondasnnoataenodnedanqgce Guan’ 465,341 
HMO Gall rere wel erers oe keke ete tera ecm tee ier sereeratetcer een e 1,357,848 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
ENTS teyahatcus ai ovshetertsstersitere) seated ee rks levereraeheey eooe tego. e fel 4,598 
IDAs) Gee gaadaooeaA eee cdl’ ouo mad c opm ERO mE 126 
Onna pg Mae ron Hod o Goce 2 ci gs cole Sao oU mtn 2,950 
TPOMELOS 5 ress sao cs eae ete meme tetan eraier oe ls cated hells 15 
CON ee We HOME MNOIONG D Aloinis: g.d%ara tot wares. 47: cE SRC aRCRORe CIOS 1,221 
NORE LG Seto rec tie cain g cae aio OeiG yalg.c aro Geena rma craacnes © 8,910. 
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SOLANO COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Grapevines— 
Num bersmsbearin oreo emer ie Bhai ve Begtengens fone 
Small fruits— 


Strawberries, Cres) reatcetecikatehaeee tari reeer eter are 5 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres.....-........... 5 
AMIEOUNE HICKS sm pico omogse Ooo Ie one aoe obs oc 2 
Total essen Saescatergiseusis ie che et Oe Cee ean es 12 
Number 

Nuts— Bearing Trees 
Mimonds! £ ses oo epracusicete a oe homers eieksgeicmetee ceereners 98,276 
deter eh it ster Meee eee tee ine eRe eG om OU 134 
NViai UTS nerere cutee cree eee oe eho acieae Deeealera eens aerener emer as 1,806 

A MOLT WER tea eee eer oth eae poate Since Graton. rein oes 100,216 

Irrigation 

Number ofstarmsmrricated inet 0 OR rervatacteterncterar 150 
INGAAS) AMOEMKAOL UA MOO. Goss osaaenacavenwcuvodouoon6 3,610 © 
PLACER 


Date of creation, 


1890 
Population, 15,101 
Population, 1,595 


1900 1910 
15,786 18,237 
2,050 2,376 


Land area... .1,395 sq. miles 
County seat...Auburn (city) 


Population per square mile, 13.1 
Highest Lowest 
104 9.28 


Hilevatioms . seers 1,360 feet Temperature (1914) oe 
Ratha eee 26.43 inches Snow.......... kusconeee 

Valley, foothill and mountain lands are found within 
the confines of Placer County. The county extends from 
the floor of the Sacramento Valley across the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains to the western boundary line of the 
state of Nevada. 


Its general direction is northeast and southwest; it 
is about 100 miles long and varies in width from ten to 
thirty miles, this being determined by the course of 
rivers that mark its northern and southern boundaries. 


The total area of the county is 1,395 square miles, 
of which 810 square miles are mountains, 450 foothills 
and the remainder valley lands. The altitude ranges 
from 40 feet above sea level in the Sacramento Valley 
to 8,000 or more at the summit of the mountains. From 
an elevation of 2,500 feet to the summit of the Sierra 
snow falls in winter, increasing in depth as the altitude 
becomes greater. 

FRUIT SECTION 


Placer is one of the most noted fruit producing 
counties in California. The fruit belt extends from the 
western boundary lines to Colfax and a considerable dis- 
tance beyond. In this belt is produced practically every 
horticultural product known to the temperate zones. The 
list includes oranges, lemons, limes, pomelos, peaches, 
plums, prunes, cherries, apricots, pears, persimmons, nec- 
tarines, loquats, grapes, figs, olives, almonds. walnuts, 
apples, ete. 


Roseville, Rocklin, Loomis, Penryn, Neweastle, Au- 
burn, Lincoln, Bowman, Applegate, Weimer, Colfax, 
Dutch Flat and Towle are all important fruit shipping 
points during the fruit season. In the lower altitudes 
of the fruit belt the principal horticultural products are 
oranges, peaches, plums, cherries, pears and grapes. In 
the higher altitudes fine winter apples are raised, also 
Hungarian prunes and Bartlett pears that are the equal 
of any. es 


Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 7,160 
Alerea Senineludeds ine projects seas eee las rae 8,192 
Mameditches sinumberen mere tieec crit senior 20 
kenge thy aniles air era« rsycios vor oe haere enya seeker garners 22 
Pumped. wells enum ety taierecceset tet een ere eee a ae 125 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $135,532 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 

Cpr sapereeinbeaiy IMs sda cond a opeGod kb as abou $18.93 

Mineral Production in 1913 

Substance Amount Value 
Manerali water, gallonsity 2). sins totem iste een 23,600 $3,440 
Naturals cas-sthousan (lo. mer mernrr a ier 6,319 7,366 
Stoner in dusht yascrcie cca kere as soy ee atep nears cs See eaeonases 28,915 
Othersminera |G aves ok sere, conte tasks aesen ste aterm rate 1,800,000 


Total 


COUNTY 


April 25, 1851. 
SOIL 


The soil of the western portion of the county is of 
alluvial composition, as is all the soil in the Sacramento 
Valley, and is very productive. In the foothills the 
prevailing soil is a decomposed granite, rich in all es- 
sentials for plant production. 

Placer County orchardists are prosperous and con- 
tented. Some of the prettiest farms in the State are to 
be found here. Most of the product is shipped to East- 
ern markets in carload lots. Several thousand ears are 
shipped annually. 

As in all counties whose boundaries extend into the 
heart of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, lumbering is an 
industry of considerable importance in Placer County. 
The sugar pine, yellow pine, fir and cedar are the com- 
mercial trees that compose the great forests on the divides. 
There are several large lumber mills in operation and 
there is a wealth of uncut timber on the mountain 
plateaus. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Placer is rich in minerals. Its gold production since 
1849 is estimated at more than $75,000,000. Several 
large drift mines are now in operation and they are 
among the largest in California. There are great bodies 
of gold, copper and iron ore, and valuable deposits of 
asbestos, lime, clay, and other useful minerals. 

In the vicinity of Lincoln are great deposits of pot- 
ter’s clay, and one of the leading industries of the county 
is the manufacture of pottery. At Rocklin are quarries 
that produce granite which ranks with the best in the 
United States as a building material. 


IRRIGATION AND POWER PLANTS 


Placer County is well watered, its northern and 
southern boundaries being mountain streams fed by 
numerous tributaries that rise within the confines of the 
county. These streams furnish water for three purposes 
—domestice use for cities, irrigation and power develop- 
ment. For the generation of electric energy by water 
power, Placer isin the very front rank of the counties 
of California. A great electrical development and irri- 
cation project has just been completed in the higher alti- 
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tudes of Placer County. By the construction of great 
dams an immense quantity of water has been impounded. 
This water is used to turn the wheels of generators to 
create electricity for lights and power in the cities of 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco and elsewhere, and 
after it passes through the power houses, it is again taken 
from the streams and conveyed in canals to the foot- 
hill and valley farms, where it is used to irrigate the 
growing crops. There is an abundance of water for irri- 
gation in every part of this rich and resourceful county. 


Placer County is sometimes spoken of as the gate- 
way to the Sacramento Valley. The appellation is not 
inappropriate, as the county is the first through which 
the tourist passes while enroute to California from the 
East over the lnes of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
The visitor’s first glimpse of California is of the rugged 
Sierra Nevada Mountains with their deep canyons, tim- 
bered plateaus and snow-capped peaks. As the train 


winds down from the mountain, the visitor next sees 


the pretty foothill orchards and finally the fertile valley 
lands. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


The mountain scenery of Placer County is magnifi- 
cent. From the peaks are presented views as awe-in- 
spiring as can be seen from the world famous Alps. Lake 
Tahoe lies partly in Placer County, and many of the re- 
sorts on the shores of that magnificent body of water are 
in this county. Mountain streams and lakes are nu- 
merous and here the gamey trout awaits the skillful 
angler’s fly. This is also a huntsman’s paradise. Grouse, 
valley and mountain quail, doves, wild pigeon and deer 
are found, and for those who wish to test their skill and 
courage against big game, bear and California lion are 
found by penetrating into the depths of the mountains. 

The freight terminal of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany is located at Roseville, where the eastern and north- 
ern main lines of the railroad converge. A pre-cooling 
and icing plant, by which deciduous fruit is cooled and 
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iced before being shipped to the East is also located here. 

Near Loomis, the United States Government main- 
tains an experimental station for fig raising, which prom- 
ises to become an important industry in California within 
a few years. Figs grow readily in California and begin 
to bear the second year, producing an abundant crop 
by the fifth year. 
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The county seat is Auburn, situated in the heart of 
the foothills. It is a delightful little city surrounded by 
thriving orchards. 

The chmate of the foothill section of Placer County 
is delightful at all seasons of the year, and the air being 
laden with a balsamic ozone is a tonic to those with weak 
heart or lungs. 


PLACER COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Under iS aeresisc a2 strsbs cess ais Sie teispetn esters ase oa eta kes eee 2 
DLO OMACTES(s drs theesceraete cserans ach eteeeten sete toy staat eee 52 
LO" to 19 [aeres s.r eck, cies wisi teeta tins oh rete are Mayers 109 
20 COAAO ACOs ck if eeveh terpenes a uepeyst cs Usue eee eae 289 
50: C099" BOTeS fim cncnene parsinep apie nciac< fuser emer eee 206 
100 to L74: acres aces smh com tis oe uence oeeeneeee 174 
UZD: CO 259 AGres 5 creraratece a, sc) aie acors = so epee None te rays 69 
260: to. 499-aeres 2.5 < hats). tovcics oalomroeae alee tise ee eae amen 75 
900) to: 999 acres’: «2st ocrn cio ce: soietetonnes elaine re 50 
1,000\ acres andiover. crc. sieptesse cyte Sen Tater oo 36 
Torta cse..c ogee cee cyanea ens ores oa Pe anon Petes nce 1,062 
Total: im! LOO Oa hs ea cccue catereacetees reroute eedcea-seucieeney sees 1,076 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approximate land acres! vata accra sett misery keer 892,800 
hand ametarms; 1a OMO eee vere -etevciekaaeesemet ators everereect: 248,080 
Mand! in: farms; ime 900k. cuserereicic Gitar tat ie te etnr eases 440,371 
improvediand-initarnasian 1-01 Oger select tae see tere 98,608 
Improved! land in farms 1900s. ance aerate ieee 121,063 
‘Woodland in farms: tele aw nooner einer ae 32,194 
Other unimproved lands eros oe rier rica 117,278 
Value of All Farm Property 
Total: value-in LOO) saeecias ceiae om hme rnin aera $10,234,101 
Total value: in W9G0n Se cok cis es oars © irene ces 6,547,761 
iRergcent inereases (9000000. e veneer et eereteereeera 56.3 
and yn VO Ob cis see cep rere stn dee eee eee 7,747,744 
i yeh Xs lerh ct ESTO earares, cece nis emochcag oration tnen ate cacueTy Hea ac 4,839,730 
Buildings in 19W0. is rectory tysoeecneeere attire 1,399,840 
Buildings ini 1900 85.2 pcre tiers hie mates pees eee 998,620 
Implements and machimerysin 1OMOR evar iys eye eevee 320,083 
Implements and machinery in 1900.................. 222,060 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910........... 766,434 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900............ 487,351 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle*— 
Dairy: COWS... cs lene Mais te alot erie beta relien sythre Se cecuetons 2,421 
Other COWS. odeieiue swslescietss nce merase aie ers stele se 2,283 
Yearling heifers” orc wyke: genet mee okeosienar et tere seeder 602 
Cohen n OD ooh ooo un dons et agaa dbase tobi aes 1,204 
Wearline steers and pulllsa gas cess cere eerie eet eke 428 
Other steersandpbulleincasu eyes -cue erent etsy eee 532 
Total: swine doce se seerente ses reas ss eeu elec es he cisiere me 7,470 
Wales 9 5 driecceh ciate areveers ays pismninn roe eros POLO ee *$182,827 
Horses— 
Martane nh Orsesiocn ant sap-tefers heise eae eet erecta denen en 3,762 
Voarlin ps Colts tenements staan neadeta tae eaters cate ees 294 
SPINS RCOltS Meese maine tate ceslenenst acheter Roy roay ete pater en tre 137 
if oy th erence Meat NORA Ritmo aia Omi ae Heit o ars 4,193 
LEA Cr Norio onitorert tr a aoe cto. ,o como $398,692 
Mules— 
Maitre mules. 8 teeten sonouoneoes cake ey caterer toe ate ete 459 
Viearlinign.s OMS: Sos Move storesieicnclentle aerrany saree cheats 13 
pSlorabitel Cubist rns cece cotonadso HOD Koop MAD BOGHED AS 26 
ui Mo} 21) DRA ee eGR Meee Pict Ms Clair ier acy ce 498 
Wied eeiciaeiears, says acne tances een oredr ene repens ee oes $58,460 
Asses and burros— 
INGO os iatel ewe bit cite coer renee ds ARN SAA eRe Nechen gen we kao 66 
RCN  pecgn sterner ibe RO ermnetr ee Gee aa aah aA Qa wooly or $1,529 
Swine— 
Ma ture hogs 5.25. ties, setae Aeros vpoietats totem Sencar me dense 1,822 
SPLINE. PISS yc trea cay Sa tar ee eee ee 1,565 
Total! "ies tcc tro cuceeteee crag versa Sucks oes eeeneeee Dae ee 3,387 
YW lo (= tees ne mee Pucker eee teh Pare ClO case conn a $23,785 
Goats— 
BN Gh esl oY: cheer en ee SON aia Ge icrh Ala MBA Sam moi alate oo 1,542 
WVialiean itis sarees oo Os Meee $3,455 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 





Sheep— 
Rams, ewes and! webhersleaiscpecisctersicie ee elels) «ciel ene oun er es 15,142 
Spring lambs joa rc oceans che ogee erate Caer reer eee 9,326 
UGS nae oe rere eb ea echel  CrbGrototees Sta NG cores Gea b 24,468 
AVENE a AREAS CRISIS A ean Mica tac cet cane Cerone een c $68,716 
Total value all domestic animals................. $737,464 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry ofea linkin ds) Naertrecin. ithe roi tate sto 43,619 
Value: ce psgrceaey eek Sia ease vee hte tehere case ier aie cd $26,714 
Colonies ofapeesiescm ree aioe ae pair kee ete 657 
EMIS eee in cree re At, Cie Marth, Cpe uM EIN LAS Sonny oe Aa $2,256 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
LC 0s 5 eats tts Nn meta nb oir th act nacre Nase carole astordc 27 1,055 
Oats: sc./oB cies Serdsta deste hace cern cule moi aree eta “3,030 40,397 
Wheat. Soctcgaam eee rortorimererstics lee cm tence uapreste 5,721 62,167 
JEL Wy ee Grohe Beets ogo Corea IMO nemo oS 1,318 17,128 
Kajfiinacormeam dam Op maizeeteaee-ar torre icin 8 161 
PObALORS ator tepsncy tek ba roetenerers (ois hey wate Career non 72 7,442 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Timothy, alone ot caqoctery ote eet eects 38 37 
Timothysand clover mixed aeyet- te.) enn ees 20 27 
ClO VerxalOn Ome ny setacretus mater tre ter reeree tr eects 78 77 
PMEW UE Ars avon Oe Se CHITG com ot mole LR aan CO 465 1,249 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 218 206 
WaldSisalt on prairie orasses’ cise <a ste 1,202 824 
Grains Ct goree Niverepravne akc cient ae teentne tote 14,009 10,978 
JNU oyster 1vehie UNG WORE con so ae nae Bol bc 4 6 
MLO GEL Se ev arorenevessttreters tetece schol wench came spteyones en areesee 16,034 13,404 
Poultry products— 
Poultryaraised; numbers tere tater te 62,151 
IDpexeash TOYO LMG COL: OVA oon acanponcadbonobpoweeoed 235,606 
Value poultry and eggs produced..................- $110,974 
Honey and wax — 
ELONS Ya PLOCUCE Os POUNOS sare ker ten tet rerenien-te ence ie ere 7,338 
Wiaxsprodiced pounds ci etacsicr miata ettl er mee ren: 80 
Value of honey and wax produced.....-..:5........ $814 
Wool— 
WroolStleecessshornarteya-if see ocr roe ereemers ieee tater ace rs 28,841 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn. .....:......-.-- i 
Value woo! and mohair produced... <6 i. cece oe $21,728 
Special crops— 
POtaloes: ACTOS Piet cicka qk toh aa rer geen 72 
No then ver eta Des ra CLes wept oeterne Ui icieisisieneaemter 408 
Orchard fruits— 
AD PLO Ras! S Ro jtieiskersessmacan ue eerie tne ese one sateen eine 42,704 
INDEICOLS:) te ceag ocak CEC Cee eRe ee Leader cere 4,092 
@herries(s o6 Giee hers ser ete seer ae een eae eereiere 31,209 
Reaches and smectarin estas avareracrater ror ore eee ee ere 683,824 
HAC do aN ROT RA SATS CrC Reo lOt eaten BE ceemee RGEC A Brac 142,999 
Prunes andaplums vars maracas ie neers yey eee 279,766 
WO Galle higra a secccee sane date is otiomcv ene olaxe es otucue.e een toutes tears 1,184,594 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
d ENTS yam he Sees h Saeed en ON nA cE Die Nore O coe die Wi aib ayo gorge A 4,463 
WONTON ek eekeaect etceeaas Mewes Sra ts, ocshulletsy ouch te take tae cee 714 
Oran SCS pamraorters ils otter ere OO. Vee Neto Riser 26,921 
Iovate poate Ger Okman ee IO OOO: 0.50 6 aaNDio 6.50 289 
OLE V.ESiyhh cyclers oe asia faresesec ate er ctbses calleurevaual Weegee mene ase 26,396 
TRG GEIS eeecgestons cecil coches J soe ena once AM ane Reaper ae eee 58,783 
Grapevines— 
UNfua bs Crain {OC ATU: sevens eeetesanensraiel renee returner 1,340,132 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
PM ONG bce signe Sueyrabe ican GO 'OC Od PAO HO ORDO Ol 11,539 
IRN o holsblo do ny MORE MG mE DOT OAD ASmape AoSuE EHS O09 2 
Wa liiutels cpr see is cua nt eicirsrots teteerye ove Penemer tire uoyc een yseeneme 535 
Ofc) cH anf aoe RCS BEI OTN OTROS 0.2 ODO AEM EB DTK 12,076 
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PLACER COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Irrigation 

Number oteranns arriga tedeinel OOO mm vende kone. 618 
ANGROS BPE MEE AMY UNO er gac6 go 45.5 504 oS AOE nop anes 16,845 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 23,365 
Ncreagemneludedeine projects aerated en. cease ae 61,751 
IME N ad GURHOLG ISL aNbbOal Oe ys 616 0.6 Gc aid 0 Gene Coe eee eee 35 
bre tapered ays Seaubler Oe fatal ere eieewd solanapi a cial Goto, Ces Cne eae ae 194 
arte ran lS, MMA OK esr cap oeanseerrcycsernsy exernsiers Gee ewerice sites er eed 46 
NST O CHIMES Se tatearent yeh) mee nscre reer a PaO, 5 ea Siocerenc 5 ¢ 108 
iEumpedewelisy NUMbe reer ry Tiere cin Sere ec et 2 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910........ $2,798,740 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 

NE SHEER oinayen atale ICN O ts cs Avec Ansig ces peda &.-ororowh pole $119.78 


eee 
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Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 

IS TUCKS pave ates a et Rpg eey UWE SP cet sien RN 1,900 $40,000 
CTA | COTS ay sada eye Ce aN ke Ta eet een a ete 63,600 47,200 
COpDeL Mp OUNC Smee ra peer renner ae anne a 429 67 
Goldner ence. avacecetee nein ane teem want IU ire. ween 220,785 
TCA dy NOS Re ahh weet tomers ere ne ree et ore 805 35 
QUSTEZCtOMS er Aer eee ie oe aoe ee opie tas 2,000 4,000 
iSJUN(=) ai Manel tn NCCC st rere omc tae WM ROAR 7 seus ane ot ae 2,972 
Stone qindus hives. scr seem eee eee net 205,749 
HPO La res cennler betes Beka eeepc Acree ee ee eee $520,808 
INGUIN ete Ci ib) ONE. ok hone oweocccuueoaucaur 12 








HARVESTING SOME CROP EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


EL DORADO COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area. ...1,753 sq. miles Population... 9,232 8,986 7,492 
County seat...... Placerville Population... 1,690 1,748 1,914 
Population per square mile, 4.3 
Highest Lowest 
Hlevation....... 1,875 feet Temperature(1914)... 98 24 
lnepbmageyile, Ga eon APE SIMONE) SIND ag cana boon oene + 4.0 inches 


From a historical standpoint, El Dorado will always 
be one of the most interesting counties of California, for 
it was here that James Marshall discovered gold in a mill 
race at Coloma on the American River in 1848, and for 
the first time directed the attention of the world to this 
land of wonderful resources. In the early days of Cali- 


fornia’s history, El] Dorado was the scene of many deeds 
which have been vividly pictured by some of the best 
writers of American literature. One of the main over- 
land roads across which the pioneers came upon entering 
California in their ox teams from the East, leads directly 
to Placerville, the county seat, in the early days known 
as Hangtown, which was one of the liveliest of all mining 
towns in the 750s. 

But it is not from historical interest alone that El 
Dorado is attracting attention today. The county is 
exceedingly resourceful and offers just as good or better 
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opportunities to settlers in 1915 as it did to fortune hunt- 
ers in *49. The principal industries of the county are 
mining, fruit raising, lumbering, stock raising and gen- 
eral farming. In all of these branches of endeavor there 
are excellent opportunities for development, as land is 
to be had for a reasonable price in El Dorado and there 
is abundance of water for irrigation. 


FRUITS 


For certain products, soil and climatic conditions are 
unexcelled and the husbandman who plants Bartlett 
pears, plums, prunes, apples, peaches, olives and walnuts 
is sure of success. Oranges are grown in the western 
part of the county. All of these fruits have been tried 
and found profitable year after year for the grower. 
The Bartlett pear grown in El Dorado County can not 
be excelled. Prices realized in Eastern markets for all 
El Dorado fruits are the very highest. This county was 
the first to adopt the standard pack, which assures qual- 
ity of the first class to the purchaser. 

Being a foothill and mountain county, the products 
of El Dorado do not ripen as early as those in the coun- 
ties in lower altitudes on the floor of the Sacramento 
Valley. This fact is not a disadvantage, as it might at 
first seem, but a decided advantage to the El Dorado 
grower, because his fruits come upon the market after 
the valley crops of the same varieties have been harvested 
and marketed. Hence, the mountain products do not 
meet with competition. 

LAND 


Unimproved land in El Dorado County can be pur- 
chased for from $20 to $80 an acre. In most cases it 
is covered with a growth of timber, which has to be cut 
before cultivation can be started. This in most cases 
does not add to the cost of the land, as the cut timber 
can be sold and it pays a large portion of the cost of 
clearing. The soil is rich sandy loam and decomposed 
lava, a gray voleanic rock. Most of the soils are formed 
by the disintegration of slate and allied rocks. They are 
deep and well drained and readily retain moisture. 


IRRIGATION 


There is abundance of water for irrigation in El 
Dorado, derived from the American River on the north 
and the Cosumnes and its tributaries on the south. These 
streams rise in the higher altitudes of the mountains and 
flow in a general westerly direction through deep canyons 
to the valley lands below. Not only do they supply water 
for domestic purposes to towns and cities and for irri- 
gation to money-making farms, but they offer unlimited 
opportunities for electric power development. There 
are now several power plants in El Dorado, where elec- 
tricity for many uses is generated. 

MINING INDUSTRY 


Since early days the mining industry has been one 
of great importance in El Dorado and it will probably 
continue so for many generations to come. The county 
lies on the ‘‘mother lode’’ or rich ore vein which ex- 
tends through several counties on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. In the first few years 
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following the discovery of gold, all the streams of the 
county were ‘‘worked over’’ with the sluice rocker, the 
crude method followed by the pioneers in seeking gold. 
Later, deep mining on modern scientific lines was intro- 
duced and is now followed. El Dorado County has pro- 
duced upwards of $150,000,000 in gold gravel alone and 
the source of this supply lying in the higher regions 
northeast and southeast of Placerville, has as yet been 
only partially explored. 


The precious metal is not the only mineral product 
of the county. There are large deposits of slate, granite, 
lime, asbestos and other building stones and some dia- 
monds have been found. 


LUMBERING 


The lumbering industry of El Dorado gives employ- 
ment to hundreds of workmen and distributes thousands 
of dollars in wages annually. The trees cut for commer- 
cial purposes are coniferous and the wood is soft. The 
most important kinds are the sugar and the yellow pine, 
the Douglas spruce, the cedar and two varieties of fir. 


There are several large lumber mills in the county. 
One of these is located at Pino Grand, 25 miles north- 
east of Placerville, and is reached by a narrow gauge 
railroad from Camino. At Camino are situated the 
lumber yards and box factory of the company. 

The California Door Company’s mill is located at 
Calder and is reached by a narrow gauge railroad from 
Diamond Springs, with the lumber yards at the latter 
place. 

RESORTS 


El Dorado is also a resort county. Some of the most 
popular summer resorts in California are found within 
its borders. This is particularly true of the higher alti- 
tudes of the Sierra Nevadas, where lakes and streams 
are numerous and fish and game are plentiful. El 
Dorado County, it should be added, extends over the 
summit of the Sierra Nevada Mountains to the bound- 
ary line of Nevada. It is approximately seventy miles 
long and thirty-five miles wide. About two-thirds of 
the total area of Lake Tahoe, one of the most celebrated 
mountain lakes in the world, and a spot that delghts 
thousands of pleasure seekers during the summer months, 
les in El Dorado County. 
abound in the mountain streams, and game, such as bear, 
deer, rabbit, grouse and mountain quail, is plentiful. 

The State Highway, which will be the Lincoln High- 
way, leads from Sacramento to Lake Tahoe and passes 
through the full length of El Dorado County from west 
to east. This is one of the famous scenic highways of 
California. Delightful resorts are numerous along this 
road, which follows the course of the south fork of the 
American River. Good trout fishing is to be had at 
almost any point in this stream. 

The county seat of El Dorado is Placerville. It is 
a progressive city with good schools, the county high 
school being located there. 

The average rainfall of the county is from 40 to 60 
inches. 


Trout of many varieties 
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EL DORADO COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 
a COMO. ACLOS yc panten Scie ats aie OREN MOE Siok 
10 to 19 aeres 
20 to 49 acres 
GA DWE PoP Re MRE OF PSU" aS Sy ts led SEES TELE Oe nn oF iy Saar nee eee 
100 to 174 acres 
175 to 259 acres 
260 to 499 acres 
HOUMEORI9D ACTESs take jcpere ae cnet. nokape oechakere aumiarar sean diae sha 
1,000 acres and over 


Total 
Total in 1900 


Land and Farm Areas 
Approximate land, acres 
Land in farms in 1910 
Land in farms in 1900 
Improved land in farms in 1910 
Improved land in farms in 1900 
Woodland in farms 
Other unimproved land 


Value of All Farm Property 


Total in 1910 
Total in 1900 
Per cent inerease 1900-1910 
Land in 1910 
Land in 1900 


26 
21 
60 
88 
212 
100 
122 
52 
35 


716 
759 


_ 1,121,920 


210,881 
209,320 


Buildings in 1910 
Building spine 90 Ole ress eee tie eerste rae eae ee 
Implements and machinery in 1910 
Implements and machinery in 1900 ................ 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 
Domestie animals, poultry and bees in 1900 


Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 

Dairy cows 
Other's; cOWSueasmcecs cee veces oc ee ee eee 
Yearling heifers 
Calves ont apres Moo ureter ey Weta eT Ee Oe oe 
Yearling steers and bulls 
Other steers and bulls 


Total 
Value 


Horses— 
Mature horses 
Yearling colts 
Spring colts 


Asses and burros— 
Number 
Value 
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749,745 
566,120 
162,185 
116,320 
519,497 
361,894 


2,823 
4,338 
1,683 
2,154 
1,138 

912 


13,048 


$254,098 


2,274 
180 
90 


2,544 
$202,610 
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EL DORADO COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 
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Mules— 
Mature: mulessay.ts cotcctoctisen eerecre eeeee 93 
Yearling colts sccm aaa i ce ere ees $ 
SPLINT COMMS Terps eae eee eae ae 7 ee 10 
{MOT ) Me ARAM AME clinic ttn Seo ESCO Gu Oec 112 
Weller w.me. thik ce otek ue ge es Saree oe eR $10,130 
Swine— 
Mature *nogs: Warsaw calmer amikanr eee Chee eke Re 1,428 
Spring cpl gsi... 5.2. ches. 8 aera eee ae rE ee 973 
Total ri sete cs ease ee oe eee ee 2,401 
PV BLING sg ieecsch onc hs cba Gree ere ae DST eRe Pe CE $16,502 
Sheep— 
Rams; ewes andewethers pam store er eee 1,763 
Spring lambsierccsseya1 seer ee tee eee 1,399 
Dobaly 225205 te eect eee Late ae ene Ses 162 
Weer S55, see ethno te aig et ay me ee $11,580 
Goats— 
INUIMD OTD fons i oer wwe Breen Pe aaeN Tee eee 3,315 
WG SR Ge ccs c rece Sher ee are eee RR ne $7,136 
Total value all domestic animals................ "$505,041 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry s ote all Skinds aan senate eeenee eee ee 24,308 
WalO (35 c caatnea: stp berets ic eee ea na eee ae $12,667 
Colonies*otbeests. eee. bas ca ea eee 464 
aE EMER eae EDEN A Gs Ran Saat tl ees ais $1,079 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
O05 eran an rena Acer Sa OO on Oman GS A See OEE 38 768 
ab sa: sale, Toaentaaal Rees Se eee eae RE CRIS 543 10,504 
DO aieeeee ape ata, Init aa nn berg anc 193 3,201 
Barley «ih ctucsconantes Serene Soar eee 50 884 
PObA OOS sea'sssz eg Se eee EI ea tee ee 113 18,513 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Pimothye aloney str.ceee ok Raa tte 13 14 
Timothy and clover mixed ................ 443 466 
Cloven® alone: ta seencincn city. teat meres ee ae 234 493 
AL Pall Bas om cape cacat ch ea ieiseee eee aoa eee re 407 824 
Other tame and cultivated grasses .......... 447 508 
Wild, salt or prairie grasses ............... 2,535 2,191 
Grains ecutie green evaen rs a eee ee eee 7,989 7,142 
AliVothenshayean dietora some err ee rere 47 AT 
Motels. ean neta rate eee Ne Siena ae 12,115 11,685 
Poultry products— 
Poultrys raised numbers erearr nett eee 28,499 
Hgesxproduced edOZen ar micter. eee feet eae 132,910 
Value poultry and eggs produced ................. $45,411 
Honey and wax — 
Honey, produced spoundsae se sneer e ie eee 8,105 
Wax produced poundsitma.. ase rier oer ee eee eee 75 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ 696 
SHASTA 
Date of creation, 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area... .3,858 sq. miles Population, 12,133 17,318 18,920 
County seat..Redding (city) Population, 1,821 2,946 3,572 
Population per square mile, 4.9 Highest Lowest 
Elevation....... 552 feet Temperature(1914)... 109 21 
can fall ae 49-31) ADCHES) SHO Wise a -eeree cuealstre 7.0 inches 


The best foundation for communal prosperity is di- 
versity of resource. A diversity of soil and climate as- 
sures a variety of agricultural, horticultural and pomo- 
logical products. <A diversity of industrial raw materials 
and forest resources invites industrial expansion. When 
a community embraces these, with a superabundance of 
water for power and irrigation, it offers a combination 
of advantages, rarely equalled and never excelled. These 
are the advantages that Shasta County at the extreme 
head of the Sacramento Valley possesses. 

In area Shasta is the largest geographical subdivision 
in the Sacramento River drainage—the states of Rhode 
Tsland and Delaware could be ineluded in this area and 
leave a surplus of over 750 square miles. 





Wool— 
Wiool; leeces: shorny cicyesterateien cite et ones Soto eee 3,808 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn ............... 933 
Value wool and mohair produced ................. $3,504 
Special Crops— 
POtatOCS;~ ACLES ci crass cms ean eee als Sete ie ees 113 
mllgotherveretables; acres ssen)saen ete sb risneia 197 
Orchard fruits— Benne 
Apples Sisso.tce site bee ees ee See ER ease ee 31,929 
APTICOUS! «cs wrote wes otaes abies eae ee Eo hee Ie 3,051 
CO) ie) cial 2) Mey eee Rea Om go ate ag eerna cre He bil ore 3,259 
Peaches and nectarinesi amacrine eee eceioe 61,800 
1 Rochas beaker aeerad Dinca Soy en teen nicki Sta Ae. GPa a conde 49,672 
PTUNES, “ANP PLUMS ease scbeccey Sere tease tee etree 32,764 
ANNU Os GON OR AAA AD Gbos Soo omOAONOS Onto. oc 182,475 
Tropical fruits— Bearing ee 
POG) sey oF eae eke ents agen ss uke Te AO AC CRT ToT 7 
OFTan Ges ownte Scie ewityea sh oes see see Rome ue So 53 
OWES 2eS URIs osteo ae ra a eee 37 
MMe Re er oensr mice Coa Erin Wo Gls Cle OG oes Console & oon DIC 677 
Grapevines— 
Number dn bearing 95.05. on. feiss tes eens 581,342 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries; “ACTOS. po vs. cocoa c setae erie ae 5 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres ...............-. 11 
SAN NOGHOTS CACTES cen ces Seat delNeket Pep rome ee eee entero 7 
otal: wACLeSss av wnceanvevenns coy Meee CLS oR er eer tones 23 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
AMONG? 6 siarrng witeasners oe etc isis chet e[eeen eee lorena 438 
Ween it i eee recin: alewns ayer eaten ee eyone Seen wen, Seee Pemeeeieyaiee 880 
{KG tl lS ener CO Aree eA ocs came NS OMT ae OOS e 1,318 
Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909 ................. 244 
INCHES musucoryieel th MOS Go gam ond doe dmube cos iaaneend 5,122 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 5,501 
Acreage included. 1m Projects me .c es oss re ete iste eietens 20,264 
Main ditches, number: (sigscericsse reve stosa-cees abe werels ucla 56 
IM Seale Wwe asa nono Tqto oe Onbo An Pap aH Stoo. oous 285 
Latterals = atumiber? qe recrtetsctaeiatnens ate ee eect aCe ear TON « 25 
eng th emi esis er amma ercry ane toes Rn erie ter neeeers 55 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $346,939 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
blesot irrigating in] L010 mare meena sinister $63.07 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
(Ola TNO, coer odannesoueusodcbobhaboobe 693 $107 
Golda Beiperovae cc brcuetteer: Sten cee rn aeee ite ene meer cried 62,688 
Siler oleae weeusavaneraed doe sister esmere reasons 250 
Stone sm dus tty -aemlccssis esate ae eared reret rence eet 4,678 
otal acs cotanevetere sieve aus se sion pois een See ee eer wee g SOT 23 
INGM cee Gre TAC Ri oS oesoocoaansococotudas 5 
COUNTY 


February 18, 1850. 


IRRIGATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


The increasing importance of irrigation as an aid to 
intensive agriculture, speeding up the soil, is generally 
recognized. As compared with dry farming and cereal 
crops exclusively, intensive agriculture, fruitgrowing and 
diversified husbandry, has increased the annual net profit 
from the soil many fold. In the last analysis, water on 
the land is as a rule more valuable than the land itself. 

According to official daily gauging records, the aver- 
age annual run-off, originating within the limits of 
Shasta County is 8,100,000 acre feet—a valuable irri- 
gation and power asset. 

VARIETY OF RESOURCES 

To utilize the power, Shasta has industrial raw ma- 
terials to attract giants of capital and industry. The 
industrial metals, copper, iron and zine, already highly 
developed and of the first magnitude in quantity ; cement 
materials and great beds of fine quality clays; the ele- 
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ALMONDS AND WALNUTS 
GREAT PRODUCERS 





ments essential for the manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizers, on a scale to supply the greater part of the 
North American continent with calcium nitrates—des- 
tined to entirely supersede the sodium nitrates of Chile; 
hardwood timber for the manufacture of furniture, and 
vast forests of commercial pine and fir for the lumberman 
—containing over 5,250,000,000 feet (board measure) 
standing commercial timber. 

These resources represent the foundation for an in- 
dustrial community that can not be equalled for diver- 
sity, quantity and general advantages, within a lke area 
anywhere in the United States. 

MINING INDUSTRY 

In metal mining, Shasta has been in a class by itself, 
leading all other counties in California for the past 
eighteen years. The official statistics from 1897—the 
year when her great sulphide ore bodies were first ex- 
ploited—to 1914 (last year estimated) credit the county 
with a total output of $99,144,777, or an average of over 
$5,508,000 per year. 
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The great industrial metal, copper, is next to iron 
in importance, in the work of the world. In the past 
eighteen years Shasta has produced 488,211,278 pounds 
of this metal. 

To Shasta County is due the credit of the first im- 
portant development on the Pacific Coast, in the pro- 
duction of iron ore, and the manufacture of pigiron by 
means of the electric furnace. 

The electric furnaces at Heroult have also been util- 
ized in the manufacture of ferro-manganese, for the steel 
plants of the eastern portion of the United States. Here 
are grouped the iron ores, the elements essential in the 
manufacture of special steel, and a million horsepower 
of potential energy—the basis for the upbuilding of an- 
other Pittsburgh. 

AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 

Deciduous fruit is grown on an extensive scale in 
the lower valleys and foothills. The culture of the prune 
is predominant, with peaches and pears a close second. 

The olive, one of the most stable orchard products, 
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has demonstrated its superiority in Shasta County. Hun- 
dreds of contiguous acres are now planted to olive groves, 
and one of the largest groves in the State, containing 120 
acres, planted more than twenty years ago, is also one 
of the most prolific in the State. 

No climatie reason exists why oranges should not be 
grown successfully, as the isothermal zone of the Central 
California valleys extends to the vicinity of Redding. 
Trees a score of years old, planted chiefly for ornamental 
purposes, attest the feasibility of citrus culture. 

Cereals of all kinds are grown in the main valley— 
especially in the Churn Creek Bottoms—and in the 
mountain valleys of northeastern Shasta. A greater area 
is being devoted from year to year, to alfalfa, with the 
increase of irrigation—although three crops are usually 
eut without irrigation—and dairying and stock-raising 
are on the increase. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Shasta County contains a number of thriving cities 
and towns. Redding is the county seat, a beautifully 
located city of about four thousand people, at the ex- 
treme head of the Sacramento Valley, where mountain 
and vale meet. It is the natural distributing center for 
a large area of Northern California, the center of in- 
dustrial development, with large and prosperous busi- 
ness houses, excellent hotels, ete., up-to-date schools, 
including Shasta County high school, churches of vari- 
ous denominations, and all the more prominent fraternal 
organizations, 

The thriving towns of Anderson and Cottonwood are 
the chief fruit centers of Shasta, and thousands of tons 
of fruit, as well as agricultural products and livestock, 
are shipped annually from these points. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The county is traversed by many good roads, and the 
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streams are bridged with creditable permanent struc- 
tures. The California State Highway is under construc- 
tion, through the heart of Shasta, and State Highway 
laterals, into Trinity County to the west, connecting 
with the main trunk road at Redding, have been pro- 
vided for. 

Shasta has excellent main line railroad facilities, with 
expansion in feeders and other main line construction 
assured in the near future. 


RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS 


The beautiful in nature is blended with the utilitarian, 
in Shasta County. In the Sacramento Canyon, enchant- 
ing vistas of Mount Shasta and the stately domes and 
spires of the Castle Crags offer an everchanging pano- 
rama of indescribable grandeur, through verdant moun- 
tain recesses cut by the crystal river. 

The beautiful McCloud in all its pristine glory, where 
the gamey trout abounds, and the timid doe or stately 
buck emerge from their leafy lanes along the river’s brink 
or mountain glades. The rugged gorges of the Pit, 
where majesty and power impress the visitor. Beautiful 
Burney, the misty, mystic falls that tumbles over lava 
cliffs a hundred feet and more, to greet the onrush of 
the river—all these inspire. 

But Nature, not content with her lavish bestowal of 
the majestic and beautiful, essays a new wonder—the 
awe-inspiring eruption of Mount Lassen. In a region 
of fantastical natural features, the mountain long qui- 
escent now holds the center of the stage. Unique, as the 
only active crater in continental United States—remote 
from centers of population, that the release of its pent- 
up energies may fall harmless—it presents a spectacular 
climax in its periodical eruptions, forcing a mighty col- 
umn of steam and voleanic ejecta, two miles and more 
in the air. 


SHASTA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Under B Beres 25 2x ee en Seca ere iv eet cdsiteroretcicepaver et wr erates 6 
BGO 9D CTOS xc erc Be RES whore ts teen eee ee eae Say ree 16 
LOwtos LS WaePes- ck Bee were Ot een oe eS ee ee 29 
20! to! 49 acres. Jee os cream care ne cotonie race apremoners 103 
BOY tor 99 aeres- Leach ace a ae eee gts shee we meet 
LOOto. AV4. acres) Sted 2 see peep oe 3s nook oe oe 300 
V75- to 29 DCTES A aos Mae soe raed ne eo eraetaes oe ee 96 
260) t0Y499--acresits ce ota crores oe Cie eas 190 
500) 0) 999- Screg ear a oc Bee Reet eae ee eee eens 93 
A000 aeres: and Over #40... ee eee oie een ee 66 

MA Lo) 2 Geo eae neh PRE A aie ee EIN a i aero nic 1,010 

Total in? 1900) Ae cas ais cis soon ee nano Se eee 1,221 

Land and Farm Areas 

Approximate sands cress ecto aime csteraeeeetetseery sv =Pe eI 2,469,120 
Gand im, farniscime: 19110) \ os oe ors cele ete oie 389,218 
hand 3m farms in L900. 22 seen na ciae ce clei eric 347,120 
improved landiin’ farms sme aol Oier rere jeeteerie Sree 96,217 
improved Jandjim farms, in 1900) 25 oan see ee et 86,540 
Woodland (am farms S-S5- ouch one ee eee nya Pa ba fs 
Other ununproved andes creer ae os pe eriatreeeere 141,888 


Value of All Farm Property 


Total svalue: 17 Oe ee ere ree hae eee ce nee $7,847,929 
Total value in 1900 4,420,423 


Percent. merease 19001910 sees stevia sean ee tonss eecleLe ere neue CELE 
Hand amlOl0) ‘2th ae ease lone ates oe en ee ere eee 5,403,079 
Thand samiAd 900)... shea asa, 25 sy ewes Oe wees etek ee 2,980,620 
Buildinos ny 1910) a)... Js. seen ret he loci acer os ree 851,750 
Deypescinivegsy sal, AE eee Abo oo Aaa S ano fo 5 538,500 


Implements and machinery in 1910 ................. 289,511 
Implements and machinery in 1900 ......-.......... 163,450 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 .......... 1,303,589 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 .......... 737,853 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 
IDC Ria KOON seo ad Soba hople dc.o's Mou F oso omMEbs Goma 2,923 
QGER COWS eter-loacke ree eae he Resch Gh aoe Gy meet date 15,433 
Yearling pheurors «bye nyt cre erste hoes oie ees taee 3,678 
GHA (seeds eRe card ois cin oe AE SO OA Ian aa 3,308 
NMearling steers ands pulls cramer teltenie ya ievelete ie cisiet= 3,197 
Ofher*steers audubullstec pric. wo ocr teers) © steer 5,580 
UMN, Sooo on do a Soawancn HHUOGHS EN OeS Ob St Sols 34,119 
Male? casi. retac ieee snr ase atice 2 OR afe laps blotayoistonvornemione res $677,694 
Horses— 
Marine ROTSCdeey-taeea cist omer ciees Reena oye tore aero 4,516 
sear lim OP COLS ac ses iyal a eels peer plant seesmerenatetete 488 
Springicoltse as nckece occ ce eet eae eae eee 213 
ANG fl Meee eee ee eens Sait eetho ss DEAS t a Fc 5,217 
eMac <5 tec) kchete'< tf o a GAS Sea ee nee $396,414 
Mules— 
Mature’ mules) toc 2 04 etre a clsie Copeetore weiner ete 224 
pWearelin ow COLES = ren taxa epee alike ets eer eye eee 57 
Sprine-rcoltisy js sie oe ae ice ere encase tenet 13 
Ls ef eee eee ei aed Pei for econ Ricans Man ia. f os Ge 294 
"Viailtneits ¢ Aer aan ware nisl SaRUIStaaieics iaon reer neete meee $23,225 
Asses and burros— 
PHA oo PO Ee O40 omnia oD ea S gon oer 23 
Viele: ie eee. os ee eee crane ore $2,635 
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SHASTA COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 





Swine— 
IEA UImes NO Os eerenkee race svete orton mean rtie favo tcee pe cab. wr 12,832 
Hey OH THAVERIT ON VCH cokiercnsrquneucratarceO co 6 Cie cr ORiccee ERR ane ae 5,968 
AMONEWIC soos ten B Oe cReeOM EE aoe web che clo tO6 OC Re eee 18,800 
LViGTLUC Preemie See Net auto neha haps Main eeeeba ie Sit Slee ch coa aad $96,329 
Sheep— 
AMS me WieS EAM ave ensue wetsrasetuece icy) cccbe ashe oleae 11,449 
1S) TUT ea LANTUS Sean, pone RMA Ee Ree Medeyecs cha ed lets) « teevora« 5,574 
MUGEN oe acenthon, Gace erst nerAISNG. 9 rein clo GrCaPen CR Soe ene ncn 17,023 
SVicUNLC sa ora actyeyctctetscees ys puedo goo boU EDO eB RMb BO tos $44,945 
Goats— : 
SIN TUTNa 19 © Tames costotel rete Rocker ieee Rome es is Sideiesaiedies beasts 18,403 
ARMIES. ie hate SS Tho ern ee COS Cl In eC ERE Sect $41,501 
Total value all domestic animals ............... $1,282,743 
Poultry and bees— 
OUUGEY a0 ba olin dS ieareat ge cussions er oneneraneicis elses ¢ 35,873 
WEI ob an Sood biaats 60 dolds GA's bo 4.00.90 Oo Ob eO OME $19,226 
WolOnies Mota eCesmerrre Mtoe see ae sate oe rere oh Oe 689 
AVEAINIVER 8B Atty Aten se cence eae cbt Oc ACER seas lt Sey MONI SOO RUIN $1,620 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
GOTT aia te tas rein dentate css ta vcvin tel usuty dl cueeats ie dapaptinel tele a's 163 4,655 
SCM needs te Sak equa aMis s aertee eitesce Utes wil x SURG 723 8,915 
ANAC at apes seers n tesa syera i Aete as caver oucp eee were ee wells 3,783 45,022 
MISCU Te) ON ple inn Sete ste eae ueg CL ee eae eT IG, reas es 1,298 21,551 
Wry CCIW Les DEANS: arse vcesusia crs ay aM ttn a Sarees oper 49 685 
IR OLA OCS i Meats sce ora eded anne estat deel vee onerspaynrae aitie 243 27,756 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
iM Ot ysealOMe me een ye ery orcas sets eee: eee cm 3,083 4,118 
Timothy, and clover mixed 47.-.........-. 2,165 2,847 
Cloversaloneu yer. cr sencustencus is tawe ctrensccerane veer 269 530 
RINEEMM hee 1S aie cities Aac ith ee ORE OR Ie eR 6,698 16,874 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... AUT 1,077 
Wald salt On praimtenorasses® ary eranis oe 13,158 12,716 
Grainge Clim OTeON Rees ace a aerial ee ane 8,525 7,836 
NPothersharyaan dk Orag Creme kre nietrie ae) scien 526 580 
EO Call mn miterescaitetertuing a ccsecririee sas exarats 35,341 46,578 
Poultry products— 
Poulerye TAVSe UpaMUlN CT yc nieeen ce etayaeve eyes aa oa Ss 52,607 
UTES, FOROCINORC, COA, Koga anncasndacnuonneae goes 199,858 
Values poultrymand esos produced ane eer neces oe $73,767 
Honey and wax— 
JEON FOROGUMO NS, FXO Ga cnceeyooateganaogade de 8,466 
AME DS (UOC, GOON, oon arts noe wbou eae senon a 185 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $1,013 
‘Wool— 
VO OD CC CeSH SHOUD galete cata acteisste a eine erento eaaho ss 17,862 
Mohair and: goat hair, fleeces shorm .............. 11,606 
Valucwwooleandemohair produced at. ieclee ste) $25,705 
Orchard fruits— Boece 
PASO DIES Magee rsae opatca’ Pe tornanncn Sentai tke te tea Reyes cena lscots — 85,440 
ANY OUELLOOLISI Mey iro, Go Gro vEncrors. tate atta, BiG eerie Ceee OA. Aime CRO EER 839 
TEHAMA 


Date of creation, 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area... .2,893 sq. miles Population.. 9,916 10,996 11,401 
County seat, Red Bluff (city) Population.. 2,608 2,750 3,530 
Population per square mile, 3.9 


Hlevation....... 307 feet 
Arveytarteay l= ernie ce - 27.51 inches 


Highest Lowest 
108 28 


Temperature (1914)... 
SHOR Aa catat chemin lca otien 


Stretching across the great Sacramento Valley from 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the east to the Coast 
Range on the west, lies Tehama County. It has a diver- 
sified topography, ranging from river bottom lands to 
high mountains. 

The county is bisected by the Sacramento River, 
which crosses it from north to south. On both sides of 
the river beyond the river bottoms are great areas of 
table lands, locally called bench lands, which, when ir- 
rigated, are unexcelled for the production of deciduous 
and citrus fruits, berries, nuts, ete. Water is plentiful 
for irrigation, both by gravity canals and from wells. 
During recent years a number of wells have been sunk 
and it has been ascertained that at depths ranging from 


239 
CHOPTLG ST Erne wep enia ee eae EM te eke Sony ee TN IRA 2,785 
Ie. CHAC! TYE MBUNAT noono sn conoednonpueaoon bes 98,950 
PCOS ish orten ys, tan Rechte nk pe oes ae hers Agr, ane Omran 33,952 
LESAUONES EMAC TOMEI). 6 ron opts oboe Oe CdS On bo ou 87,959 
OUD re epee cetastety A catt aear ae en aa eRe Ts 259,925 
' Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
Oh Sd See Rata eae: Soe Arise ye pe vret der eeat er rh es Tae eee 2,306 
Wem onseceetirar sheng ene eee ee ge eae. Ae 7 
OTT OSs Chait arti taint aa enia he een ae ce at 55 
OUI ES the nc ence ues osc: ae ee te nee eA nce Pie ae 9,616 
UN ODER Care oetrctda Sh exece eck os Ae Ret oes ain Siar Ane ot  e 11,984 
Grapevines— 
ANgbialloreiy Sho LQCERANNSS Gn oc on np mesoeadataaaans mor 117,481 
: Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
Aan OT US JR sascha rau toes cetcarc een cea cine RE te ea 8,056 
CCAS, Brac seh aren tenet eam Src eee ee en ee 7 
NAMED RDR SY We oe tees aie yee Marr eis) My ee OA ne 1,168 
NORE Lintetism ert eRe nar Cea er eRe PG SoS UE sy etme 9,231 
Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909 ................. 639 
ois “Rie! TH IO. so.56uoocoaccoresecounensoue 33,004 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 36,564 
Zicrea ges includedsimt pLOjecis nye a anne 72,653 
Migrin Chilis), GN! Cn bunsoesoseee seus enocemens 446 
Wen erpane rian OS gece arts eee sen ear cmern uaa es mee: hae eee are 678 
Waverall srasiuinib Ore pe weyee. Garena: rons tae pee ee a 130 
erie byrne s acm eee ane ee e.e Were paia sis eiiG Per keene ye 81 
IMO AUN WIC TNUVM YI? Coon coe cdo ooo udnehecncacesone 2 
Jerry ayexe) sires TIDITN KE Fanon choouooaceneoomoooed sone 34 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $430,766 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
lnk: OF imap yea? Thal OM oobecoacteouccusnuped 11.78 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
ASS NEO OWED "y breamcho OM OCA Bice On bn ad Bere 47 $1,175 
IsyAKls., WNOWERNN! Sodemanomsa cada soon aene 360 4,330 
Chinorant oyetOns weraseeers oer ners on ad nee 280 2,800 
Copper me OUD Smee mmc anteater. 27,688,436 4,291,708 
EO ilha 5s eky arciglovolbitom ADR ro eRe ae eRe eee 1,208,870 
IGCEICl, TOOUTINCED hag We artes peat aeRO Oe 9 o-crtee 19,070 839 
Tinian eS aN ATEN CS note each ctevet = fue s5<cs27 ace one 8,595 7,030 
INTE S TOMO pmb OMS Oe sens rete. u raed cuckwer-uster area 41,346 35,616 
ianeieall pele, seenllOnisy 4364 oecoas aac ocear 30,000 6,850 
JEAyaialey, “HONS: 15 bo pie cho: BD 3 Olio pone EA EE eRe 72,971 194,409 
ROTUAHONN ohie hires: o/c caceeienl le Renae eae ere DD ln 448,031 
OLN Cie FORCED ne vein ae Re OOO. cota 10,686 


GT Lal Se Sn ES oe $6,212,344 
INGUIAM Sere OE THMATETl Semalaosy Boeganesonecnes Bonne one 16 
COUNTY 


April 9, 1856. 
20 to 250 feet, a bountiful supply of pure water is to be 
had. 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 

Tehama County is now attracting great attention. 
In former years most of the agricultural land in the 
county was held in great acreages and farmed to grain 
or used for stock raising. For that reason, Tehama 
County has always been an important grain and wool 
center. In recent years, however, some of these great 
tracts have been broken up and are now being subdivided 
into small farms. Scientific methods of soil culture are 
being introduced and the county is undergoing a change. 
The great farms of 10,000 or more acres will soon pass 
forever from view and in their places will be hundreds 
of small tracts devoted to the culture of alfalfa, fruit, 
poultry, truck gardening, berries, etc. As forerunners 
of the new era are the prosperous colonies of Corning 
and Los Molinos, where there are hundreds of new set- 
tlers making good on their recent purchases. 


The fruit industry in Tehama gives employment to 
a large number of persons during the season and the 
annual value of the crop exceeds $1,000,000. The bulk 
of the deciduous fruit crop is dried, although many car- 
loads are shipped to Eastern markets in the fresh state. 
One of the best paying Bartlett pear ranches in Cal- 
fornia is on the Cone Ranch, near Red Bluff. Peaches are 
also grown extensively and profitably, as are prunes and 
apricots. Since the introduction of the blastophaga in 
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plant and oil factory. Apples are grown in the foothills. 
At Manton, thirty-five miles northeast of Red Bluff, the 
county seat, very fine apples are grown. 

Grain is still produced in great quantities. Wheat, 
barley and oats are produced and much hay is grown. 

Dairying is becoming an important industry and 
the opportunities along this line are hardly touched. 
Alfalfa grows abundantly and is the best food for dairy 
There are several creameries in the county, 
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TRUCK GARDENS, A SURE SOURCE OF INCOME 


California, the insect which fertilizes the Smyrna fig, 
the culture of figs promises to become a paying industry. 
Almonds are produced and in twenty years in which 
they have been grown in the county, there has never 
been a total crop failure. Walnuts are a paying crop. 
Oranges and lemons do well and bear abundantly. 
The olive is also in great favor as a crop, especially in 
the vicinity of Corning, where there is a large pickling 


which take the cream output from the farmers, paying 
cash for the product. 

Beef cattle and sheep are raised extensively, the 
grazing land being the finest. The ranges on the hill 
slopes provide excellent feed all during the summer and 
fall months. 

IRRIGATIONAL ADVANTAGES 
Tehama County has always attracted the attention of 
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the officials of the United States Reclamation Service 
because it holds the key to irrigation of thousands of 
acres of Sacramento Valley lands. In the Sacramento 
River, just above Red Bluff is Iron Canyon, a natural 
dam site, where it is proposed to erect a dam for the pur- 
pose of storing sufficient water to irrigate much of the 
Sacramento Valley lands. The proposition is now being 
investigated by the Government. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The main line of the Oregon and California branch 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad passes through Tehama 
County, affording the best of rail transportation facil- 
ities. The West Side Electric Railway will have its 
northern terminal at Red Bluff. The State Highway 
passes through the county, connecting the principal com- 
munities, and the Sacramento River is navigable for 
trade boats as far north as Red Bluff. 

The natural scenery of the county is beautiful. Red 
Bluff is one of the starting points for tourists who visit 
Mt. Lassen, an active voleano, which has been in a state 
of eruption at various intervals since June, 1914. 
Although the slopes of Mt. Lassen extend into Tehama 
County, the peak is just beyond the borders in Shasta 
County. 

Game is plentiful in the foothill and mountain sec- 
tions and all the streams are stocked with trout. 

Tehama County has good district schools and two ex- 
cellent high schools—one at Red Bluff and one at Corn- 
ing—where students are prepared for the universities. 


LEADING CITIES AND TOWNS 
Red Bluff, the county seat and largest city, is an 
attractive place with many pretty homes. It is a busi- 
ness center, being the clearing house through which 
most of the products of the county are marketed and 
the supply point for a large territory. It has wide 
streets, is well lighted and well drained. It has two 


fruit packing establishments, a creamery, three news- 


papers, several banks, large lumber yards and other im- 
portant industries. 

Corning, the second city in size, is imcorporated. 
It is the center of a prosperous farming colony. Fruit 
growing and poultry raising are its chief industries. 
Corning is destined to be the center of one of the great- 
est olive growing districts in California. A large pick- 
ling and olive oil plant has been established by H. G. 
Heinz at Corning. 

Tehama, at the junction of the two lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, is in the center of a rich 
farming section. 

Other towns in the county are Los Molinos, Vina, 
where the farm of the Stanford University is located, 
Paskenta, Henleyville, Manton, Lyonsville, Kirkwood, 
Proberta and Red Bank. 

The climate of Tehama is temperate. 
are mild, snow seldom falling except in the mountains. 
While the temperature sometimes exceeds 100 degreés 
in summer, the heat is dry and not oppressive. It is 
the kind of heat that ripens the fruit crop and _ puts 
profits in the pockets of the farmers. ” 


The winters 


TEHAMA, COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Orn ews Sy QCLES ay atae. operey setenay everots) seer obeys mreiebevetat fay"sn0 vo ete Sus 7 
SPGORO ACTOS thir. Teale Wan ey eysuesas folate oie ciate eae aie aie water 34 
OME OWMO! a Cres errs, nen yeysen si ares apeustoeusiev nieces nde aie ate esis 119 
Otel OO ACTON Ararat sds. chotted ne teveva ay sc5,aahetsy suet tc Peels ela wiauals 198 
OMUOTOINACTES eae siraateers evn sceneae ates creieciers ae 6 cavians 102 
NG ORG OGTAL Bere g en: wwe kyore cuss shel eusis) <ieisuale thé, aie os seayal wien Sc 151 
Spat Om A OO pa CLOS ceper yayctake Aiccbes) hsiser ress taste Gee eueione ce hcielerae 51 
2 GO ent O49 OF aC LOGiartes tase epacndlaoucne te oy Savile ve tele eevee 6 3. oc 119 
SU OECOUIOOR ACTOS Tas ttar ajomeccley acre teinorsatcacte neti mie ie, evans! 86 
UAOOOKACTES aNd COVET sys meas vars ne vole ae siitie wale she = 139 

PRO GAM meme ateveecsuniet slave ct. avotaseel abstereenan aie seeacroelsuels, wet ast 1,006 

Po taleaml ALGO Ol eres cvsrer sieeve ocavasotcce iecn'e eneheues seamuaiereeus 1,055 

Land and Farm Areas 

Avmoroxamater land ssacrestyn se cus ier cent cee ere treacle 1,851,520 
WAAC A ey aeRO, cans onccatowme ceao ooo House ao 915,227 
amide tarsi el! OO Ol, vercinersiumctee cherie aicicas cor cavec 950,763 
improved land anistarmse inal OU} cis cietn eye rneyape one tere 186,642 
Hmproved land anitarms in) 1900 nen eaacaae eee < 269,693 
Noo diam dir: Garengiiey.cretsincusccuacra ee -2s00s cqhicus eee owen 206,234 
WEE UNM PLOVEC gla Ove: oters rays casatreis reas eereven oye) t-te 522,351 


ep icalne in TOTO ec csi eae en a ck $16,821,178 
16,030,104 
4.9 


Heresy leptrael OiNIO) Mirae eetare ist eeksyoule eas scene coal aalensiews Gubiere'e 12,932,446 
{Dean lth SENS oi oo SO h eG OB OA anes An cite aaa Romeo 11,720,120 
Str damggsain pl OU err tse x. oyarista wiseuctoess Serr pelocsi closer clara 1,234,375 
Je wuilG tink Ratit, WOO a6 oo oie oo Bel Cee OO Moma PRON eee 2,091,860 
Implements and machinery in 1910................... 494,932 
implements andumachinery, anylOO0l se oe tee eee 440,020 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 2,159,425 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,778,104 
Cattle— Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
WDA EY MCOWSE as otke sepia c omits asters eink oereceena eis ees 3,462 
DENCTRCOW Sars einen sistas Sorat es Teta eee ocean: 10,691 
prcamlinmeheltorsanmrier. erie.) occu te crietays 266 oxo 2,646 
(CPTAWEEK va cena oenettes a lene acre ee Eee Rae Bee ae eR 3,520 





(Ouinare cueerceimel lOulllys Ga ticomeosoaconovesoupoomoe 2,400 
ING Gav earn We eh s yee oy cs cool oie Povo onan SAREE aoe eke hooves chins 25,309 
Wallin wrpere tr meet Pcie, Son easeccks ecu neric Ravaselre Ske okeuntotaystr= $512,747 

Horses— 

Ma turevhOrsessse Arukocteiee sieeseieioe ste aieteratcoe “Migenareetancys 5,073 

WRIA GON 9 WA aS a we edoaoeabeegEaGoan ao oyun 525 

SyOMTEEe KOU) nigiogd ohana veagseao Ds om buon Hob oss 278 
AOTEEHUG pais ac/ord & CONES eb (OREN RC REEE OOO IE Crea arr 5,876 
NIGH IN Secreto ced tac. c. 0 Brees SRE Cacti cane as Ineo eo car $464,472 

Asses and burros— 
INN DUCT OEE aera ort coy ers Ot 6 2 So DO.GRS cro es ee CROIED ORO a Crane acon 23 
DVcULULG Mn eee cy Ver on ee ck aetiew nearer cl cPene: clcasdeccaete lesalw ie, o/elisaocs gate $7,880 
Mules— 

IME ARA TMS coocso doggone MOUoDdOsaDdDOooCUdQUOdGS 1,409 

WERE COMI: .concaaononcopodbusdod Hb au sao0UEdon > 163 

SOI Cael Go coud see mio kano MOe aoe Son ab OOemaO oO. 103 
LTS fret meee not eke eksrcas) keer «tas ctee suet =v acchate dope, suo che" allatalle (eis 1,675 
OVER UG weet ne see tee ure ane is cites eianssahispade i age her sso) shove cogrrene~a $171,979 

Swine— 

IMa ture DO gs energetic ea oa 10,915 

SOM THE «soo dou wae ogomoadoneseocononqunedenc 4,025 
AWS eT era an ERS eee SRR TAS A RNGinaeoic Ga nea Reece 14,940 
WENO S 5 Ao cee SAECO On ASG SONS opi COG oma $75,941 

Sheep— 

RAINS CWeSs) ANd sWebHEYS acc says ete este den sna tctene is lse ce 185,023 

SOME EMA sins oo bacobs conbosenenton upc sononToes 112,713 
TSG tied lial heweye doy aks sare ei esen te asd ea ean sd CIR aro Wataue ee wen Gde 297,736 
NVialltnebaatiega oene cee NAae cin Go een Ie ee orice sae, op patna ae. $850,456 

Goats— 

INA Or a oie s levaclauleve he's oe feuecareks’ act eierece etepmeenneto seetaeel = 28,473 

Weallti@s cots aise 6 oh sa ai a ame a = as ole re amen taya sis a $36,325 
Total value all domestic animals................. $2,119,800 

Poultry and bees— 

Roultry sot call kands) ieee meee rerer ene el ae lalate 59,852 

Wastes» 20a secsde aaedkin aoa wu.bssirer oy eee one mes autores wishes $37,989 

Colonies: of DES se) tiie. 0085 ieadatets aie chase ates: ss ara lelocses 786 

VCH cra oth ete em kata  om otro d Oe Uo Dearne $1,636 
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TEHAMA COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 
Principal Crops ; ; Number 
Description Acres Bushels ‘Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
COLNE hagas -aeeeeaonennhetace anton ottep EEL Parr eth 100 2,613 TSAR Ao Booracce Stata fave] aPC Maes tee eral Ray Fees 3,176 
(Oh HW beers eee at ey Ate cs et Sey ha seM ats eer tie ners 1,032 28,138 Wemons ease BIE depots Oe: ben TRS kode ee 356 
WHO aGy Restrain ote ore ccsudinte ce: Rcdowonsneret est onel eawwelegs 6,090 84,009 Oranges cee cvais iacisan fra ane eR ttn ceo 10,744 
LEEK As tecahy Diy GOD M MeO OO RO DDO aoe OO 11,402 177,518 Pomel og 20. woh are akncnstarctans! Aone eee CRs eral eae rae 5 
Dry edibles beans). sty..tls vecste severe ines tints 10 202 Olli cm creep Greer oat tan t5 dciolaos odie ceomaeroce 17,373 
LCR LA einer ririne Coreen tore cle en brad oh 112 13,048 Motel Pah secpycircalrs Boke on ake MON eee a Pa at ee oe , SiieEe 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons Small fruits— ‘ 
Timothy alone ....... PEDO ROI OO SO mines oC 40 45 Strawberries, AChess anes ea ctlistrot eater terre ee 36 
Timothy and clover mixed............++.055 265 226 Blackberries and dewherries, acres................. 7 
Clover alone .........-... esse rece eee eeee 52 102 All? others Aacresirs ae cmieeo here ieee eee a 6 
gd ieee k eee Ret EN AGS roe IASI SRP Ort ahi A 8,387 28,332 Total —aaa 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 258 ae q beste eS paar ties SAG A pacts Les gr eC IS 
Wald) sali, or praurieyoTasses. oy jena iene 2,184 1,84 =) re ; 
Grains out seen : a i 2 SC a Lene eens Oa 13,157 13,218 Number in bearing SilphevaiteRscatovieye Gaus. wlelaleuataveliel ate oleae) Sustieh stake Ree 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
UN ich Cea nie uate Nantes toi doe cao lac atic ali ¢ 24,343 44,039 
Poultry products— mck hOGA An RO AOD ct Cbraeretn inet mcs 32,919 
Poultrysraised, umber. cei usc iiince mice erent 96,134 tact Rameau “Ae aaa pase eran) igang’ car sage COO or FA SET 10 
Rows produeed;/ dozen voce ae tok he ee 306,452 ENTS cro Mo 4S. ACID Ome OO oo cect eo aes G oe 1,569 
Value poultry and eggs’ produced)... 23. -.3...-. 2. $149,168 HK Onh tans HOGA ine GIRS OOM OMI One Meh Rade hci c 34,498 
Honey and wax— Irrigation 
Honey produced, pounds. .......+...+..ss esses eens 15,779 Number of farms irrigated in 1909.................0% 366 
Waxspnoduce dip otis it rrcr creel teteial tater ee teeen tel. 115 Acres Irrigated tn: SOO Okinewctrctysieycrel des, cick toeraeeere ererene es 14,281 
Value of honey and wax produced.................. $1,198 Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 23,167 
Wo0o0l— Acreagevinclideds (hy projects esi sen ee titel rene 36,020 
Wool, fleeces shorn’... u:s. 1. see cays a wereeranio « SORE IMienia GlnnACK, laine, oo nob goaahndennoeasdaavcnv nue 136 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn.......-..)...... 3G, 1s Iuentoths allos se eco gee eee ree etd eee ee eee ea 164 
Value wool and mohair produced............|...... $349,689" ” Laterals, mimbetsc vyataecko ha Mas aie tee 41 
Special crops Theng thy, MIs reser ones acre fern otetorels hcyel sy tannic Uttam neve egace 2 40 
Potatoes, ACPCS 6.6.6 ee eee eet eee eee JUS eamlowino cells «numb exe sme eee ete ce nena nner 1 
Sweet potatoes, acreS...........e sss sees e eee eee 30 “'Pampedwells, namber saa oa-be sees eee eee 141 
All other vegetables, acres.......:.-.....-.-...... 292 Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $263,055 
: Number Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Orchard fruits— peer e ae Of seri gating din 11910 lve. cree cement eee 11.35 
ie SAS rs COR AIS Ao OD OD Goo UewaaG od oO 15,633 Mingtdl, Producer ie 1018 
OPM ROUT Meera poten eA TS icin SalG VOUS OU C orm 30,446 Subs 
Ghertiesv 2 ea sere ene ee Cn oR: 624 Peo stance Amount Value 
; Brick, house dtp mite vein ener mrtt atte 300 $1,800 
Peachessand | nectarines= seas any ee te env oC. tar toe 260,204 wrineral water; gallovieta sal Men c emcee 75 43 
PeaTS 6s eee e ee eee ete eee tener eee ee 41,584 Stone HVCUS tLe; oe eacae tec ie, ery ecceet er ear SRE ae 600 
PINES a MG UUNN Sayete et rate Mente eahsee eh aroiee eRe eae rate 92,459 : 
ee a es Motels ote ave bros. aroate, cs ehail ss omic tam Wa buena ead $2,442 
Ota, j= sesnacss era avers A oreat eee Sues loyeg SMe eaaatuionshcay ele alone 440 9500) Nimmberobemineral springs nme cic ceaatatsaenstone eterna res ait alt 


GLENN COUNTY 


Date of creation, March 11, 1891. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,259 sq. miles Population........ 5,150 7,172 
County seat..Willows(town) Population... 1,176 893 1,139 
Population per square mile, 5.7 Highest Lowest 

Elevation,.....- 136 feet Temperature(1914)... 111 27 
(Reumbelll eee Zils anehess TOnoweree cect. sone pment ene: 


LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION 


Glenn County lies in the west central portion of the 
Sacramento Valley. Its eastern boundary for the most 
part is the Sacramento River, and its western line ex- 
tends into the Coast Range Mountains. It is about 
thirty miles wide with an average length of about fifty 
miles, and contains one million acres of land. 

The eastern half of the county lies in the valley 
proper and is level and adapted to farming of all kinds. 
About midway between the eastern and western bound- 
aries, the land becomes broken by low rolling hills, 
which increase in altitude as they near the western line, 
until they become the Coast Range Mountains. The 
‘foothills and rolling land is adapted to grain and fruit 
growing, much of it being eropped. In the higher alti- 
tudes there is a great area of fine grazing land, also nu- 
merous small valleys, which are exceedingly productive. 
The mountains are clothed with forests of merchantable 
timber. 

The county has undergone rapid development during 
the past ten years. Great farms of 10,000 aeres or more, 
which were formerly cropped only to grain have been 


and are now being subdivided and sold in small tracts 
to newcomers. Thousands of new families have settled 
in the county and new methods of farming and new 
crops have been introduced. Irrigation has been prac- 
ticed and has wrought wonderful changes. Alfalfa has 
to a large extent taken the place of grain, and dairying 
and stock raising have become important and profitable 
industries, 
GREAT IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

One of the most successful irrigation projects ever 
carried to completion under the supervision of the 
United States Reclamation Service, is in Glenn County. 
This is the Orland Project which will irrigate 21,000 
acres of land near Orland, a rich section in the northern 
part of the county. The system was built and is now 
managed by the United States Government. HKventually 
it will belong to the land owners benefited, as they are 
paying the Government the cost of construction in ten 
equal yearly payments. Under the law governing the 
project no land owner can hold more than 160 acres 
within the project. Wonderful prosperity has followed 
the completion of this system. The water is taken from 
Stony Creek, a tributary of the Sacramento River. 

Thousands of acres in Glenn are irrigated by the 
Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company, which takes 
water from the Sacramento River and conveys it by 
canals to the fertile farms, consisting of about 200,000 
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acres. Deep well irrigation is also followed, there being 
an abundant subterranean supply. 

Artesian water has been developed at Germantown 
in great quantities at a distance of about 500 or 600 feet 
which adds materially to the irrigation of the uplands. 

DIVERSITY OF CROPS 

In former years Glenn was noted for its great yields of 
barley and wheat. While it still produces quantities of 
these important graifis, much of its best land has re- 
cently been planted to other and more profitable crops. 


ji 


plum, prune, pear and grape. Berries of all kinds are 
also grown, and as stated in a preceding paragraph, al- 
falfa is an important crop. It is one of the best crops 
to engage the attention of a newcomer. 

The production of sugar beets has been found profit- 
able in Glenn. There is a large sugar factory at Hamil- 
ton, in the northern part of the county and it is supplied 
with beets grown in this and neighboring counties. Beets 
produce heavily on the river lands and on the uplands 
when irrigated. 





IN THE INTELLIGENT TILLING OF THE SOIL LIES CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST WEALTH 
Broom corn is another crop that is grown extensively 


The planting of fruit trees has been particularly heavy 
during the past few years. These new orchards include 
all varieties of deciduous and citrus fruits and nuts. 
Indeed, Glenn County has been selected by the James 
Mills Orchard Company for a plantation of 10,000 acres 
devoted exclusively to citrus fruits. The planting of 
this orchard has been under way for several seasons and 
when it is completed, it will be the largest citrus fruit 
grove in the world. The deciduous fruits produced in- 
clude all the standard profitable varieties of the Sac- 
ramento Valley, which are the apricot, cherry, peach, 


along the river lands. It yields about 100,000 pounds 
to the acre and pays well. 

Glenn is also one of the counties of the Sacramento 
Valley that has land within its borders suited to the 
culture of rice. Rice has been grown successfully here 
for several seasons. 

English walnuts and almonds are both paying crops 
and there is a large acreage in the county suited to the 
successful culture of the olive. 

Stock raisers and poultry raisers find unsurpassed 
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natural conditions here. In the northern part of the 
county there are many farms devoted exclusively to the 
raising of turkeys. 

Vegetables of practically all kinds are produced and 
find ready markets in the large California cities. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Glenn has excellent rail and water transportation fa- 
cilities. The main line of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany passes through the county from north to south and 
a branch road serves the river districts of the county. 
The West Side Eleteric Line, when completed, will pass 
through the county. The Sacramento River, which sepa- 
rates Glenn from Butte, is navigable the year round. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 
The principal city and county seat is Willows, a 
growing community situated near the geographical cen- 


ter of the county on the main line of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company. Willows is lighted by electricity, has 
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a good water and sewer system. It has good business 
buildings and large stores. One of the county’s high 
schools is located here. 

Orland is another growing community in the north- 
ern part of the county. It is in the center of the Orland 
Irrigation Project, previously mentioned. It is out of 
the frost belt and noted for its almonds and a rapidly 
growing and profitable citrus industry. 

Hamilton is on the Southern Pacific branch road. 
It is in the center of the beet growing districts and is 
the location of a large sugar factory. 

Germantown is in the center of a rich farming dis- 
trict in the valley section of the county. Other import- 
ant towns are Butte City, on the Sacramento River, Elk 
Creek, in the foothills, and Norman, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 

Glenn offers excellent opportunities for new settlers. 
Land is cheap, when its productive capacity is taken into 
consideration, and water for irrigation is abundant. 


GLENN COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 
Under 3 acres 


3 FO" 9 ACES Ve ac aaa tesepencieteinle ore ee leeeeeee ne parte 40 
TOM toc: acres! oc. ceasverc cae cecmieteloe-asterees eeeee ca esha er 33 
20 sto, 49 vacres <i. a. baeseunie cet ag hs eye bar ai sele or feria noe 106 
50) tow SOvaere ser ic haere racic sanene ene ak Versio rare nacre naten 65 
LOO tor dv4 aeres: .\secneeae arrests ceprat batter nem recs eine neee 79 
LT5 tO: 259 -Aeres) woh cere ceutreiaieyoiere sportier aerate eons 31 
260 to 499 <acresine «os. cic sci einpeemial ec cee eee 101 
HOO, to: 999 -acresy ake can cto cnemun cre see aetee cores 89 
i-000;-acres amd sovers Aa. inte oy meee ier ta steerer ore 119 
fo) 2H Deracte AeAS ore eaten Orn horas Db, dore ea Goes Om Ur 663 
Total in” 1900s receseree serous ureter nents eee 529 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approximate! land-eacres a5 cttertoierr ta eater a eres 805,760 
Land un: farme sin -19NO reser eaeiet s aieraercee nye 491,198 
hand sing farms sini 190 0N seri. rasan tera 577,363 
ImprovedMand ini farms sins Oil 0 eer. crise aera 309,765 
improved landiimetarmssin 1900) sean eee rei 355,781 
Woodland:in’ farms cnc nee cae eaters 67,665 
Other? unimproved andseecc erie rie rere 113,768 
Value of All Farm Property 
Totalkvalueran! jh 910 essere ces erie exekn crear hce $16,581,419 
Total ivaluesin elo 00M erdertetetcreutaestc cere treet 10,299,300 
Perk centisinerease ml O00 3191 Oe iwermetenversntete ts ieeeeeneiae ketene tees 61.0 
Pia © ini) VOLO yess, cee cote ta pebepenenayeve abemensscyoqstels feces 20m ste netoyasa cate 13,425,220 
Toa wd <n’; 190.0 wavatien ratepeesrapeoerartaornne eusnaythevaraverte re ee narteres 8,473,830 
Buildings Sin PLO MON ee ryayeeereue eyotercilefeauel core) choisiesacore sim sueear eats 1,110,215 
Buildings eines 1900 were menor ttet rer vor steers eee rcn ae 719,510 
Implements and machinery in 1910 ................. 390,333 
Implements and machinery in 1900 ................. 299,620 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 1,655,651 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 ......... 806,340 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 

Cattle*— 
DERE Ae AU OOAL. ATOM OOA GUMnG En d.On SG HOD Ono qoeoe 3,688 
Others COWS! Ae ao amuse ate jerearocetereronetey sree aeltratenc tees chor ors 3,601 
Yearling, heifers icvsrcrtsclaveeetteeee were terstel ae 1,410 
Calves sicthie. coats cena gees che th note penne sheet fone onacuat ster Wael craic 2,409 
‘Yearline "steers and) bulls erry ctrtoraycacreeseystt eae re re 1,925 
Other: steers*and, bullsiy «Ns. chistes merci ene 2,051 
Dota: eouk 2) ais ect catepernis-deereraieiaca hedge wee eet acres te 15,084 
ANIC sects Aa ie Seles Aaa SIT es Sa ane rN * $365,093 

Horses— 
Mature horses) sy.retercscter sons cholet gers er taceosere weet skretens 3,319 
PViearlinig’s' COlSy fu ateap hemi lire bee elds 339 
Springy Colts y yet ick cane Oe eee Loc 262 
MOG ALL occ he fy caeneucaests hone dence our Ren kseeyer eg ee Rar Ae N Se aes 3,920 
NEN Caen TOMAR ao ones oc OOo Baa boren ae ab on $357,207 

Mules— 
Manure: imules! 7.27 cleversene ok ute tetera sie! ered er eons ont tes 3,033 
VEATlin COL a seca esas Gilele a) todo tate eeetebemes ats se: sues oleh mene 207 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 





SPINS COltS Hors: secasi es siseice matress ots ous wlers np cereseretsree 122 
ANG ENE Coding nidcnnn We Doo DSO OOO MeO Bo hi.6 oa GouoN 3,362 
Wealine sd teva avand arene ade sual tne tte: aeueeia ee dette rena ei $407,327 

Asses and burros— 
Nema er oy sess «cya Gaare covaeatinnreiorecit a oketat at asta eel tei le 29 
Wallin eraie wet no htss eateries PTs orale slsasneee RRR Cera shee ay $17,625 
Swine— 

Marture shops tr sceaanie sree net cicateyeieegep eke ere eriane 12,483 

Spring pigs Sas ne at aero ere ie gsenen eeeter ree roue 5,827 
Moher cesictsn seeagystossncteehenet ses oysherarun Solent sees na ols 18,310 
Wales /egjesstrene rer gee ero ate toe Eero See ge Ne $106,475 

Sheep— 

IER, Enyceeheenael yWNed) wy ooggodnoo cob bannageoacce 70,210 

SOMA MMO oreo adhe we Doo bODOMonogoasnoUd BOOS 41,153 
0 Fe LaPeer rte oe ONTRESNS IO ys AO Scns coe eNO 111,363 
Wale <veccatiote vxtain es niches oe oo c au aveiied cap stersional tie vey ops $363,893 

Goats— 

INU ORS pace relate avadin ere ouerercntuete veut ssane le eho Vedat eneneres 2,813 

Dee men ee AG Son RAO oO aracm to te. Oot $5,976 
Total value of all domestic animals ............. $1,623,596 

Poultry and bees— 

Poultry. Of ral lskimds cc: sccacusnereneterevleieparetotenede eiagens teers = 50,336 

Wie Fission ates ce wht caves pel omedeere Paint ete deiemey or REE ONC Ee $30,715 

Colonies“ Of “Dees eras aezcaayer vee ece oie eer mente tare 420 

Sialic, trpatoy curses st tuslanet-Us ciepe ater Ve eley A ctoren toner atotats $ 1,340 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 

Corny nie cileecrtuye creteeererep cue athe tets 671 21,999 
Oatis! VE i cicinegate Purmenest enee oyeye ahora tehens eine sroraeera stats 1,283 32,620 
WiC aitin ee edals hush ovetape crclraven tonometer Neri aes ever eretohep slr 17,541 232,911 
Barley eteele cies specie a ove oiler toiorere iofoto suerte 53,513 1,002,587 
Katirecorm andemilo maizes eciaci elite voter are 162 4,972 
Drye.Cdih lomPeaAns yorciereesofore micrsie erence Moe ones enue ee isisis leis) sake eee 
POtatoes avapro rtactauionspevera me iis Par nerae eee 24 1,435 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 

Timothy alone. ceived se Meiysernete mettre 6 8 

Timothy, and clover mM1xed ete ei-petenteey eel 18 22 

Clovergalonemer tein errr het recreate pee 5 4 

AO) Pall Barley 2 svanayereee terete pelotaas ote hone ay eben aueasuat psp etece 3,211 10,848 

Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 799 1,045 

Wald, saltor prairie, prassesi\o.. nin. ene = 265 198 

(EsCMNAS OMA LoooganooHosovoOdooenoonoc 20,824 25,332 

AdlForhershay.an dw tora ge muacra-ntardalel telltale 15 137 
io tial Ls om hectare eau stare baeaisraa sash ay eteneierer seriaual Tela 25,143 37,594 

Poultry products— 

Poultry, raised. NUMDeT an. veisienlelny- eee neater netetele 67,529 

HS OS mPLOCUCEC  COZEN malate ceteris vorrei ter tier irene 252,286 

Value poultry and eggs produced ................ $110,010 

Honey and wax— 

Honey produced, pounds .............. cortaiosia otis SiH 10,982 

Wake produced pounds orients tescicKeictee tact astaretsitets 250 

Value of honey and wax produced ................ $1,194 

Wool— 

WOO MCCS SM aon oddacodooeeodaneog bad ue moe 131,612 

Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn ............... ap ly 

Value wool and mohair produced ................. $101,749 
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GLENN COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Special crops— 


IPOLATORS ACTOS torcerchetelsiclere Ste eteledcievers. secs ateie ce ieros tie 24 
Sweets potatoes) Acres traces crutrcine cers are cielo seo egorsions i 
AllRothersvegetables, acresia-trwarcitst s+ roel kr lassie 115 
SULA WOOUES GOW! ococoaGognosoupEsooeGoeOKO GCOS 1,264 
Orchard fruits— age trees 
IND PLES trerebor vekercroreteretoiseoreeker mapeteeteteskc ct olstalst faa isco Grete 4,617 
JN OUAICOT SI das a OGrarnd-o too. Ald > ot01010'0.0 1 Oak CR TT FA - Gat 0 IO 6,830 
(QNSBIEEL Sab Moomeh acon uaa ys codan Od one pomart te 78 
eachesmand enectarin siete erteyels etre pe yeh crisis «iol 6,420 
IP GATS cis lapssiove cae slate bie ib Aa bee con Ge ee 1,655 
IERAVOKA EHC TOO) Ebeisb.oc.c Ontos Wome O00 ON Gene te 24,860 
PING tek eesee geen ed ese Were cee geen eae cet Men coll oN ans fei ce? aye Tat 44,460 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
PEO GME ashe falc apoio re nets oaet net atateca vadeleraus svareususislaayereie mews 879 
MBEYNOUSTesy share ee cus sre versie voiereabers aid Sy elope lalla ore sh ovens terete 593 
OTA CS UN Grae erste tte vere me valseciautesvanetevehaorapsyerarners intel 4,860 
IP OTE LOS aires son ee cheno stoyses OPS Ailes keno e /chentioe Cha si aeehae ates 5 
COUN FESY, vargrssisig ro a8 dae abe o.oo ea eI o ee Comarca 445 
doy eee crea ane Greserc cidto-c'D Maia MA ARIA OIG RCIOoIci te cea ores 6,782 

Grapevines— 
INfUDID oer? aH, LOGIE So debe boc ante abon Odes oon cue 20,416 
COLUSA 


Date of creation, 


1890 1900 1910 


Land area....1,140 sq. miles Population.. 14,640 7,364 7,732 
County seat...Colusa (town) Population... 1,336 1,441 1,582 
Population per square mile, 6.8 

Highest Lowest 
Hlevation....... 60 feet Temperature (1914)... 104 28 
Haat all sree epace Ali eINCDCS es SNOWayecwtnetcnrrorse weis7 | Pileisrecehevb 


Colusa County les in the west central portion of the 
Sacramento Valley. It consists of valley and foothill 
lands, the western boundary extending into the Coast 
Range Mountains. Butte Creek and the Sacramento 
River mark the eastern boundary of the county. The 
Sacramento River runs in a southerly direction through 
the county for a distance of about twenty miles. All 
the land along the river is wonderfully rich and is 
planted to alfalfa and orchard. A few miles back from 
the river is a large area of fertile plain land reaching 
to the foothills, farmed mainly to grain and held for 
the most part in great tracts. There are about 450,000 
acres of agricultural land and 60,000 acres of mountain 
land in the county. The balance is classed as grazing 
’ Jand and lies on the east slope of the Coast Range. 


The foothills of Colusa do not contain much commer- 
cial timber, though there is some good pine in the higher 
sections. A. small oak grows in the foothills valuable for 
fuel and there is but little brush. There are many small, 
pretty and fertile valleys in the westward lying hills. 
They are mostly occupied by attractive farms. Small 
streams are numerous in these valleys and furnish water 
for irrigation. The soil on the hill slopes is productive 
and in the higher elevations there is much good apple 
land. The rounded hills are suited for grapes and, if 
irrigated, for deciduous and citrus fruits. 


The depth of the soil of the river and plain lands 
is almost incredible. An unusually deep well five miles 
out from the city of Colusa, showed no bedrock at 288 
feet. It is believed that in many places a depth of 1,500 
feet could be shown. The Valley of the Nile shows no 
better soil. 
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Small fruits— 
LLAWDeLTIES ACES sae neaashn > «cae nietrnai ef oan ealeeo seen 2 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres ............... 4 
EMOthersh Acres pierciveree eiicastye salen arene ivan Ae aietnenet 2 
BOUCHE clog tb ObMiadON S10, COUN TOO TEA OOO OUNCE 8 
Numb 
Nuts— Bearing mee 
ATMOS Prey seseroter sexes seats Peu erat uty te etl sustaiciaer steve syete cies aheee 25,739 
PECANS” Kirra arte tebe at atetecsnnapauaehet ae sisiaherees wie area eer 15 
WWiSLITIUGS Mirarewan Arrive vor stuave’ ot otter rhe orate nines ots 220 
A WO eT NG Atos Brent it aCe Ose cy Or PRO le Ceci SPN ae eS 25,974 
Irrigation 
INfUMANOS? GLE ae aT) coe ROL Thy) MNO) Sonn conandaosccce 196 
ENGR SimaeERGED 100 AOC) 43 odocacuendcodnone ooonous tc 5,661 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 16,804 
Xecreage: includeduins projecusmernccs aera: 220,664 
Maingditchessnum betes taco ereeeeireeere ee 50 
beng Chae milesig serena dn erecnevercnacen cuceeremtee ee tae nce nie 136 
Ma terals; numeri ctse crctect ve epatere acre terete eee 554 
Meno thie mit OS Savyessj-gateyctereseseyens 2 cv eiavsien erie ten crcerne tae 1,073 
HNOWwAN os wellssanumM bere rerre crass chlere Solreeieteie oa ce Sg0D 
Bumpeda wells a nul ek gerse: 5a) «css +) shelevs eel severe le cus cy sce 105 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $1,519,561 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
OG Or sipaeEnnes sti) MY Bios scdeoononedeeaoe ae 90.43 


COUNTY 


February 18, 1850. 


Climatic conditions are about the same as those of 
other counties of the Sacramento Valley. The temper- 
ature is not excessive in summer and the winter is 
characterized by the fall of ample rain to assure suf- 
ficient moisture for all cereal crops. The average an- 
nual precipitation is about 26 inches and while success- 
ful farming is done without irrigation, the tendency 
during the past few years is to irrigate and thus get the 
maximum production from the land. Irrigation in the 
county is done by gravity canals and by deep wells. In 
almost any part of the county ample water can be 
found by sinking wells. This source of supply has never 
failed, even during the dryest seasons. The lands along 
the Sacramento River do not need irrigation for ordi- 
nary crops. These lands are very productive; the soil is 
silty and easily worked. 

VARIETY OF CROPS 


Much of the land of Colusa is farmed to wheat and 
barley, which a quarter of a century ago was the chief 
crop. In recent years, however, many new settlers have 
been buying farms and they have been introducing di- 
versified crops. Alfalfa is becoming an important crop 
and in some sections, where water is not far beneath 
the surface of the ground, it is grown without irriga- 
tion. Stock raising has followed alfalfa growing and 
there are many dairies and several creameries and skim- 
ming stations in the county. 

RICE 

A large acreage in Colusa County is devoted to the 
culture of rice, which produces heavily on certain irri- 
gated lands. In 1914 the yield was 150,000 sacks. Rice 
pays well and it is sure to become one of the important 
erops of Colusa. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS 

Every kind of deciduous fruit grows to perfection in 

Colusa. Prune growing is particularly profitable. The 
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CALI¥ORNIA’S DIVERSITY OF CROPS—THE WONDER OF THE WORLD 


orchards produce a fine grade of drying prune and the 
climatic conditions are ideal for curing this fruit in the 
sun during the cloudless summer days. Peaches, pears, 
cherries, apricots, figs and grapes grow to perfection and 
excellent raisins are produced. 
ALMONDS 

The almond is an important product of Colusa. Cer- 
tain favored sections on the higher plain lands are ideal 
for the almond. These lands are in a practically frost- 
less belt and there is little danger of injury to the almond 
erop by cold nights, after the blossoming time in the 
early spring. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


The lands of Colusa are also well adapted to the cul- 
ture of citrus fruits. During the past few years thou- 
sands of acres have been planted to lemon and orange 
trees by a single company of Southern California capi- 
talists. After a thorough investigation as to climatic and 
soil conditions, these capitalists planted thousands of 
acres of foothill lands to citrus trees. When these groves 
reach maturity, oranges will be one of the chief fruits 
shipped out of the county. Oranges have been grown 
in small groves for a quarter of a century, but it was 
only recently that planting has been done on an exten- 
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sive scale. Colusa oranges ripen in the latter part of 
October and in November. 


TRANSPORTATION 


excellent. 
The main line of the Southern Pacific traverses the county 
from north to south, affording direct passenger and 
freight service with Sacramento and San Francisco. The 
Southern Pacific also operates a branch line through the 
rich sections that are fot served by the main line. The 
Northern Electric operates a branch electric line from 
Marysville in Yuba County, to Colusa. This line makes 
connections at Marysville for all points on the east side 
of the Sacramento Valley. Cheap water transportation 
on the Sacramento River is available for all non-perish- 
able products. 


Transportation facilities in Colusa are 


The new west side electric road, which 
at this writing is in course of construction, will pass 
through Colusa County, giving transportation facilities 
to sections not before served by a road. 

There has been a marked growth in Colusa County 


during recent years. This has been due in a large meas- 
ure to the fact that the great grain ranches of former 
years are gradually being subdivided and sold in small 
tracts to new settlers. Irrigation has also played an 
important part in the development of the lands of the 
county, and cheap electric power has been a factor in 
irrigation development. 

While the county is not noted for its mineral produc- 
The 
foothills of the Coast Range yield a blue sandstone 
which is valuable for building purposes. Mineral springs, 


tion, still, it possesses some valuable mineral lands. 


from which flow waters valued for their curative powers, 
are numerous in the higher foothill sections. 

Colusa, a pretty little city of 3,000 inhabitants, is 
the seat of-the county government. It has good schools 
and churches and excellent business and county build- 
ings. Other leading towns, which are centers of farming 
districts, are Maxwell, Willams, Arbuckle, College City 
and Princeton. 


COLUSA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


(Win Germ SS aChes seeps rela ret umi solet tenis isnatas tice ieie serie te exer 1 
ML ODOM. CLO tet eee etry NAS e-yovn apenas whet hasctacns eases 31 
MOS tom OMA CHES haste ney Watery ste tocters Cis ayes este shops evenieieee 3D 
OR OLA OMACT OS i ected ere seats Sits eicke ate eae ect eke coe ays 68 85 
UM COUD ACTOS emanate weleye cea ey cetea ter cclloie, kucsewe det rete s eie- ie 42 
LOOM TOTTI a CLESi ey: sui cece terantare hn stayartaiele isa. date Gieoh is disie aus 90 
oer LOMO ACT She decttaarerstr eran cease tin Saketoate oars woes 30 
PEEL ON LOO EL CLOS Niet attr Te A eepetiel oie Ne A Si tee nee estas 129 
POW bO} 9 ODA CTES Merete ranete abe sche ccotetateesyote vets hts Merah Ses 104 
HE QOOvaCTeStaNGKO VCE truce a iefoniec, acto were sais oh csene oe si 120 
AOE Nia aen Sm can Aloecetacs cia ctoiora Go Sains aire mentee 667 
AO Gaul el O Oise site stan kate eclavetan Share setedere’d shsnetaane aie tive Gials 582 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approximate, “lands Acres mrereastete cy-versveusy st eicsst ys iersveier« =) 729,600 
Mandi Larms sin lOO mara. nage raya = cites enieterc aie 522,376 
and ane farms ine WOOO we aracie ccs stevia cio eacy Gcceg ae 550,002 
improved lands imrtarms: in ALOU Oe ces cre ces or Asien 336,509 
improved landtinstarmseim 1900.02 ee eae ¢ 358,227 
CO CLAN elie Acts sae rr nae vAcyels or ctay morta ararte ahs arcs, 38,252 
Other sunimproved andere astscvstepsesvieceteio ee levats cree Scaisiels 147,615 
Value of All Farm Property 
Eo taylsiri'sl Gul Or eevareten st rexcroR setae sicis an verarev se eretieuners $19,602,208 
Mbowenlistn el 90 Oi pe bersiena cue cop jot aicdesseustoretanatecene er ensisl ciel valcke chee 13,054,483 
imerecenternctease LOO 0- LON ic). 2.1 cle eee eaeoe $e Sos vaaeatia 50.2 
BE ts Ol Osavren-teqeaeyexsPavedave (oa ohe0e whe uate crs usnetoreiwsnre ete ahers 16,066,035 
A pie OO Seseetecreneiaicleetetsieyeyors eiue: anaes hows GPhone 10,885,350 
EB rrildano spine OW Oe Gara le teeeieneete © tie sates cane eee ee 1,204,780 
ulin sein yl ONO Mee crr niece sy-veise aay ev cest eet eee nuk tus ye steht 838,420 
Implements and machinery in 1910.:................. 419,557 
Implements and machinery in 1900.............2....02 417,690 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 1,911,836 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 913,023 
Gate — Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
DAR ya CO WS aa srerekersy Hie ier cyeeele aciceveuc one ce aueiee tera ster vevels 3,128 
OTHEESCOWSH -epaiave citrstae treks CG Ses Ate ert w ia bed eho 6,571 
pVC@ai rida OOM ETS Seren tos01 thay aos) syapi ol eves ce esas erercheel avecaveys 2,140 
CEES ay Shes GreaycsAcnks Shere Otto. 2A NERE oy ORS a eee 2,606 
Yearling: steers and) Dullssmme cam eerie eine a eee 1,556 
Otherssteers san debilis..arcescrs cotet-diiaessisre ghee seni Gas 2,619 
CE Otel eerste ee CRA eR SN ea *18,620 
SV UNL Ohare ek rere eee sic a5 thanate oder Ratarevecafevey error eral area ds *$429 618 
Horses— 
[Micrium em OTSES grave ays otetar ay cysts ayevovttet rere taney Wee oe lenceore late & 3,992 
Bear IN ORC OMS wap maven ays ictsys Alsrersrahtaysis a cinta Seaunracache 481 
DSTA Se ICOLES EY ay crre ce rakes scene Sewn alerere aces eseeeie cuoneue oie 259 
COGN Nie A, ee hea es enriches ena ORS ROR Senet Cos 4,732 
BVicUINT OS caper stonst es ckover yo Sccvsimucis eictioN tenes ohare fects utehe ofa moene $428,700 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 





Mules— 
VPRO THTULES Hyman Oca Chel) ices. sisi ra torccara ous.atscteis « 4,607 
earl oR CONS werersno sewers sesh atone s crepe ela eres Si 437 
POPPIN OR CONSE eyes sree eee eee eos ebay niches esevesere ons 247 
HELO cll Mee eetrta schece cemeas te Meee his masse Cha it elec eee etka s 5,291 
EU Gane ng ari NE ny eh ee rebate ECA ys $629,345 
Asses and burros— 
INT al XSHe n no Bret alc HeLOg oe See RON COO ea 65 
WEI) 1g. 5..080 0. wich ERevnei ee cmos ere Odie A $15,275 
Swine— 
ISB RAIS ALNOYSIS CAS ein, cascade eRe ee ae 17,646 
SPRL OR DIOS eene eevee tga SUN aio Boone eae ies tes ose syaib.s 39 10,418 
MOM aerege Reefer crete. sosts 2G load oe cya ea viet eiehs Stow a 28,064 
AYEHITTE) 09 ake lotto ciate, Ci eke ae not cnsteco) Oa eC nee ae $161,174 
Sheep— 
IRAMSe eweseaMd WeEerses. cet. easve te ani sities ie, sMeseseie leh Sac-s 39,801 
SEIT) Ouall ani interop Wnts Ws Phys eats ese essa ot oes SUA cia 0 24,791 
UNG eleanor rey estes Neal es yetel sates aio tS eon ante his"s 64,592 
IN See atc yore aye Pt ae ase ace cie parses amber ape tiee as $202,703 
Goats— 
ANON Rete Clots 5-6 o Manele te Gran EOE eee 2,154 
Vico UL Grete et ee esas th cerns Ne in aes $7,271 
Total value of all domestic animals............... $1,874,086 
Poultry and bees— 
Roultrysot ands sme de cvs cos se cba wom cease eee, « 6HUTS 
BV Ute Ser ebomere rer ee everett tere tops),otaza) <) <Selo er etersSere yeaa Re cian as $33,372 
ColontesMO EM OCCS tarred Versio skis. who wlan bus a,oate Site 1,406 
BVictl i mmr ys eereaseer arses rey ns ol iL nid Preventive lols Sela ecavene $ 4,378 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
(CUOSRO We Somatois cheatin nel Aeon ree Ie epee eee 706 16,619 
CHARS leg cette 518.0 RC eR ee al 12,556 
Wine aul cwemcnct, Renal ketiereP cts 6 cisterns Were. S.cisye sussereseus 11,168 221,549 
EB ale yesetrcreicey= ree Meme Ta a Si ne Fish Sone: Sra oxurtaliolecons a 89,985 1,949,223 
Mite Corse CHANG! qrivll oy MENUS A oe Gag FOma Uae r 2,598 48,418 
Dry edule ws DCAMStmtonisesc7-t: «plist ens oils ers os 1,083 20,087 
POTAL OCS Ee rer ererei crests Sassi ste) are ete av ohis Sua. feis) SIs 439 28,391 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
PIT OU ya AON Msmemeerayets cuore =ae.cssdsk Nessie otete Tous te oe 225 305 
imothy and clover mixed: 2. Sencecc sen ne ee 160 191 
(LOV eT sau OM CR ary cte re, crema) oie careteyege ae estes ote eneres 10 20 
IAD PaylBei gs ie axensietore: eee ates whens the Materia Meenas 4,242 14,472 
Other tame and cultivated grasses.......... 70 85 
Wald, salt, or prairie:gyrasses 24...) en 568 552 
GLAINS ACUbLOLCCM a. estis.s srpske va ratee aoe eee ae 24,221 29,047 
Allcother shay and) forage seers... 2-0 been ee 85 1,107 
TD Teall ss eran fay ster lors rs ROC es ata eta. 15 Si oie 29,581 45,779 
Poultry products— 
Poultry, -raised,..numM be raresea tae rte ital ts ler eas iatess 73,034 
He gssproducedy -COZCI we. ieiet sr atere waeeey vey ayee cer 249 229 
Value poultry and eggs produced.................. $92,466 
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CALIFORNIA’S LATEST ACHIEVEMENT, THE SUCCESSFUL GROWING OF RICE, THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST CEREAL 


COLUSA COUNTY SUMMARY—Continued 


Honey and wax — 


Honey, producedS pounds... eisai orice 67,689 
Wax produced, poundser cc. mper ainreicic tah veasiiss 798 
Vahie of honey and wax produced\s... ss. ste $5,790 
Special erops— 
POTATOES UCIOS ent, oyetete clever absences este oh Weg ane : 439 
Wee bupOtatoes: ACLeSia vary Pa cuepni clin ewe ear reel ate 6 
All othersvegetables acres ee eesti he aetarars ni iene 160 
SUGALIDCCLS FACTES ceo -n. eile ce heer ceo eae ee ae area ee 211 
Wool— 
Wroolletleeces shorns rise cre evan ieee ieee eae 73,221 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn: 2-2. .1001 => 4,009 
Value wool and mohair produced.........-....+..... $56,620 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
AD PIES sya toscrsea tars oie ea ee Newco cetera ronan fee ete 3,067 
y.N ob QOL EL MEE CARO AOniG Ate old fay MERE cokeieion broat aaa OC 4,420 
Ghier ries, dee Se Be reas en re ey aS RI 223 
Peacheswand\ nectarines tomers ene aaa Cee : 4,075 
fed Pea EI AES” SS ONO OO BIOS D0 5 5 2,432 
Prunes and plums......... BS ona on GOODIE © 5 5° 57,468 
Potalls nyareh coher ok chars atte uate ett rea aoe eae 71,685 


Tropical fruits— 
Ned ra REET et Grea rcae a Gece Cn a eiemE Oa 
Lemons 
Oranges 
Pomelos 
Olives 


Grapevines— 
INA RET MN OTP. |eNEMENE, SSG oe oma ac pods Sess vekcermigeeeets 


Small fruits— 
Strawberries, acres 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres 
AUNT OTHERS) ACHES Garcia's) ticvers\ccgetetenerspate be eetiske eee ences 


MO GAN) Foc’ saeitiv ant tee ye hetero aieeneits a Ho Rado des FODE 


Nuts— 
Almonds 
Pecans 
Walnuts 


Number 
Bearing Trees 
: 1,391 
: 199 
: 1,537 
70 
‘ 336 
; 3,533 
. 482,417 
. ll 
: 5 
; 1 
: ; i 

Number 
Bearing Trees 
, 16,078 
: 10 
: 1,306 


17,394 
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COLUSA COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded 


Irrigation 
Number of ftarmsurrigated imlO09 Ree... nae cs... 112 
NOT eM OG i AO omoamcded saad 0 ose pUbME oom aGhe 4,276 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910. 16,541 
Acreage: includediins projects jauiaeseisseny. odes as oe 18,783 
Many ditches numbeneer vant caren ere tere acs «= icc oases 38 
BUTTE 


Date of creation, 


1890 1900 1910 


Land area....1,722 sq. miles Population, 17,939 17,117 27,301 
County seat........ Oroville Population, : sieve 3,859 
Population per square mile, 15.9 

Highest Lowest 
Elevation....... 250 feet Temperature(1914)... 109 29 
Ranta ere AOA AINCNES TOW. rye iern sr-fer saree 


Butte County is situated on the east side of the great 
Sacramento Valley. Its boundaries extend from the 
Sacramento River on the west to the higher altitudes 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the east and hence 
it embodies within its confines every variety of scenery, 
valley, foothill and mountain. 

The Sacramento River, which forms the county’s 
western boundary, is California’s largest stream and is 
navigable by river steamers throughout the year. Other 
important streams that traverse Butte are the Feather 
(and its branches), Butte Creek, Chico Creek and Hon- 
eut Creek, all of which rise in the Sierra Nevadas and 
flow through the county into the Sacramento. The 
Feather River is a large stream and drains an area of 
approximately 4,000 square miles, furnishing numerous 
sites for power plants and irrigation dams. Its scenic 
beauty has made it world famous. 


PRODUCTS 

The products of Butte County are many, in fact, its 
soil will produce practically every variety of crop that 
can be grown in California. The list of products in- 
eludes cereals of all kinds, hay, deciduous and citrus 
fruits, nuts, grapes, berrries, melons, vegetables, sugar 
beets, hemp, flax, hops, forest products, gold and other 
minerals. The fruits principally grown for market are 
oranges, olives, figs, peaches, pears, prunes, plums, apri- 
cots, apples, cherries and nectarines. Among other fruits 
grown are the avacado or alligator pear, lemons, limes, 
pomelos, pomegranates, Japanese persimmons and _lo- 
quats. Banana and date palms are grown in favored 
spots for ornamental purposes. Many nurseries exist 
for the propagation of these plants. 

Olives have been grown for half a century and it 
has been fully demonstrated that the tree has found a 
natural home here. Climate and soil are particularly 
adapted to olive culture. The trees bear heavy crops 
and are free from tree diseases and insect pests. Butte 
County olives are known the world over. The growth of 
the industry may be judged by the fact that the value 
of the olive crop has increased 400 per cent during the 
past five years. 

Approximately thirty thousand acres in Butte County 
are devoted to deciduous fruit trees. All the standard 
shipping and canning varieties are grown. Deciduous 
fruit orchards are found in every part of the county, 
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IGsevavene eet 2100 El tee 8 oe cocoate sido Foci Da Hb aCIS AD MOOS 44 
bateralss number. street very eee oth oitery ten eP sousente 10 
Teri gt hs Miles iy .taypeyaoechn sees ie tote tis arate sherabebemshomsieneheteebene 6 7 
Pumnpedinwellss nina Dera mens eeh tech crag rare ierekete cel eke rate 3 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910........ $76,112 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
ie ugar nya UMN Gosabaucogodssedoono0dGds .60 
COUNTY 


February 18, 1850. 


although the bulk of the fruit, with the exception of the 
apple yield, is grown on valley and foothill lands. The 
mountain sections produce winter apples of superior 
size and quality. The future of the apple industry can 
hardly be overstated. 

Figs are grown in many parts of the county. This 
is a crop that is now attracting much attention. Since 
the Calimyrna fig has been introduced, which is a de- 
licious white variety, suited for both fresh and dried sale, 
fig growing is becoming another important and profitable 
industry. 

The orange is one of Butte’s most valuable crops, sev- 
eral thousand acres being planted to this delicious citrus 
fruit. 

Grapes attain early perfection in Butte County. An 
almost endless variety of table and wine grapes is grown. 
These grapes are marketed in the eastern part of the 
United States and in Europe. The first raisims produced 
in California were dried at a vineyard at Pentz, in this 
county. 

The almond is yet another important crop. In some 
localties particularly adapted to culture of this nut, 
growers make large profits. 

RICE CULTURE 

The growing of cereals is an important industry in 
Butte. Thousands of acres are planted to grain. During 
the past few years rice culture has been undertaken on 
a large scale. Experiments have proved that certain val- 
ley soils are excellent for rice production and the crop 
is now a means of steady and substantial incomes to hun- 
dreds of farmers. The United States Government main- 
tains a rice experimental station near Biggs, where sev- 
eral hundred varieties of rice are being grown under 
different conditions to ascertain what variety of the prod- 
uct and what conditions are best adapted to the soil 
and climate of the Sacramento Valley. 

The United States Government also maintains a large 
Plant Introduction Garden near Chico, where thousands 
of varieties of vines and trees are being propagated by 
government experts for the purpose of improving old 
and introducing new varieties of fruits, berries, vege- 
tables, cereals, forage plants, ete. 

Fine forests of merchantable timber clothe the slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in Butte County at alti- 
tudes ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 feet. The principal 
woods are sugar pine, the finest of soft pines; yellow 
pine, spruce, fir and cedar. The larger trees grow to a 
height of 200 feet or more and attain a diameter of from 
four to ten feet. The great mountain forests of Butte 
are most valuable possessions and are contributing much 
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to the material prosperity of the county. Properly fos- 
tered, they will continue to contribute to prosperity for 
many generations. The rapidity which characterizes the 
growth of young trees is assurance of inexhaustible tim- 
ber wealth in the future. 

Among the forest trees is one of great value. This 
is the Abietine, or orange-flavored pine, which is not 
known to grow in quantity elsewhere. The Abietine pine 
contains medicinal properties of great value. At the 
headwaters of Butte Creek, fifty miles northeast of Oro- 
ville at an altitude of 6,000 feet is a large grove of these 
rare trees. 

The gold mines of the county have been famous since 
early days. The placer mines along the streams yielded 
big fortunes to the first gold seekers. Today mining is 
still an important industry and the total gold output ex- 
ceeds $2,000,000 annually. The mountains are seamed 
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with gold-bearing quartz ledges, and deep mining on 
scientific methods is followed with success. The gravel 
along the river beds contains much fine gold and this has 
given rise to dredge mining, which is now a big industry. 
One of the richest dredging fields in the State is along 
the Feather River in the vicinity of Oroville. 

Butte County is also the scene of extensive electric 
power development. The swift mountain streams afford 
a wealth of energy, the value of which can hardly be esti- 
mated. Upon these streams electric power is being de- 
veloped to light cities and to turn the wheels of indus- 
trial plants hundreds of miles away. 

Oroville, on the Feather, is the county seat, and Chico, 
the seat of a State Normal School, the largest city; they 
are thriving modern cities. There are many fine schools 
and churches and the county as a whole is one rich in 
industries and its people progressive and prosperous. 


BUTTE COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified-by Size 


Under Sacresss.15 .2 6 ster. sya oe ee ee ee eee 2 
B40: 9 REL ES Ay ara teres tare tater sn are eee eS ge 116 
lO: to eIOCacres Fo ars aoa ee ee ere ey et 186 
20) to"49 aeress os. eisc sc serie 5S Ee eile ae oe 321 
50 to 99) ares tac CoA else oct os Meee Jaeeeeree aelcte 148 
100) tov L(4 acres case eee ce ee ore era 220 
ITS tor 2DOPACLES: sare See er) yoda oie ee ete ee 127 
260 to 499 acres: :/scesiek sowie clon ees eae eee LEE 
500 Goa5999: aeres Was cies an act ae ote dey ingot eee pera 116 
T.Q0O0 were Rand MOVER crete cert erate eto ee ee ete ere 98 
Potial: chs elses eee acc os late pee ss RO Sere ere 1,500 
Total in C90 Op crsae ecisve reste eee Sarat eee reread 1,179 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approxmatema nd wares cnc = oie rreroe a ei icunie ios 1,102,080 
Tiands in farms ned 91 Oe ciao ort eis oe eet 490,777 
Dand in farme-in 1900.5) oe a2 ae ie os ee 677.080 
improved land tnstarms amo Re ee eee 247 097 
improved Jandan-farms-ain) LOQQRE ye yew pet series ee 302,029 
Woodland an -farms.253-10-)- coc e eos eee eae 119,126 
Other unimproved: Yard erci- qe = poor tiara ye Senate are 124,554 
Value of All Farm Property 
Total value dn 19IN 252 322s ee trace nie Serine osc Se OSO;440 
otal value dn1900 asses ta ere eee ele eee 15,535,404 
Per ‘cent, increases 1900091 Oe ie 3 ree eis ere 55.0 
Hiand ain WOU0 Aeagee ee Sees. aos Ieee eee ee 19,404,863 
Trand: inl 900-8 bere sete iro a ieee taser 12,460,530 
Buildines sin SOU Ore toe toe oe eee eee 2,281,132 
Barldings su S900 some ee ee eer ea ee 1,434,870 
Implements and machinery in 1910...............--.. ~ 532,320 
_ Implements and machinery in 1900................... 439,390 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 1,868,125 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,200,614 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 

Cattle— 
Dar ys COWS USS oe eee Dees a eee: 4,718 
Other Cows) Vessco 2 ore ce oe ard enor 8,359 
Y carling Werlers: £0 <2ji-o teases ere ctopeniarstole act eee ee ee 2,605 
Gal ves Boros < cfersie 2s Sees Joe ein hea Seen 3,772 
Yearling steers and DullSejsssci eee eee ee eee 2,109 
Other steerssand |bulls: 4ea5 4.5 tbe oe 4,660 
otal "cenos cetayecstens, cate cee tice ee eae ter na ee cecPeurenon 26,218 
Viahie ox oic steppes an oes apa teers eo ee ec $673,968 

Horses— 
Mature horses. 2s). fae see 2 gees eae ner oie ne enor 6,608 
Yearling Colts piaie ate alist nie ek feetae i tacit teerrars 645 
Sse CONES Sh st neosnennssosoc odes seuodc HS SCS 402 
We) 0 nS cater cits La nm CHO MPCLO END OOM ONS A SSO 7,655 
ANG CURE aoa tae nee Ae A SAN Ooeind Duo boo $685,441 

Asses and burros— 

Nam ber (6.5 So's ko ie ac. eet once tar eo ot a 18 
Malus. <k o Se Soe cs PRE eS ee es ee $2,655 





Mules— 
Mature mules! cn gase ec te eee ee reece 1,719 
Yearling -Coltsse ef cies ieee eee Re ere 151 
Spring Colts’. 22 fsck ewan! -6cicre ec Soest ae 91 
g UG) r2 We aa eee ees Mision an Soa os Bos towne ReaD 1,961 
Vales ces.c1s 25 ah scree eae ols eon Oe eee $225,465 
Swine— 
Mature hogs 93 o). stash ie © Aer ree eee eee 9317 
SPrihe <Plgsi—-. 4 See eke et eee eR eee 5,016 
"Potialeiird Gras B erate te ate we on a eee ome ae 14,333 
Valles 2c yoc2 timers sete Soc oe ice $83,927 
Sheep— 
Rams, ewes, and wethers.............. duns fA4 Sc 29,137 
NS) ACPI Sao Sond 5 og oben abe Suces one eS 15,940 
"BORE etc en castes ean Ce ES ee eo ees 45,077 
Walley «ocr epost rticis eect Oe ae Rien eee ela erie er $138,092 
Goats— 
INA DOR | 228 ic cue Sn ee ee ee Sed eee ee 3,215 
Wallner 22s heck. = Gens tec tn asic ea nee ES $8,356 
Total value all domestic animals................. $1,817,904 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry, Gf allkinds. 3 ee eee eel 74,982 
EU MS neo eae eee Vacs Soe Gr Aeu o oaoe AoE $45,750 
Goloniés: Of "bees... 552 ase see ee Ae Eee emcee 1,384 
Value. 22 ch eG a> La ic eee Cee $ 4,471 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
Cie ee Geet Ponds Soo one mone raat se 359 14,856 
Oats* 5 Lexa adie eae Score ee 1,432 54,685 
Wheat: .24).is 2 Seca. odes eae es ces eens OBO Rs emery 
Batrley © dice sot eee tie eis ep areey amcraect trate 17,705 326447 
Kafirseorm and milo maiz@ce.. 3-322 ree 409 9,529 
Dry, edible beans sss. ste eee eee 27 150 
Potatoes rs ce ccionys cease ore aes eee eed Tae Lis 17,201 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Timothy alone sero te eran tor ees es 226 162 
imothycand .cloverstyx CQ rn ee tae tye 157 271 
OT Cie Uru be ons See me en eee ONS AE EAE 81 95 
Alfalfa = 2 cts fereeye Spon ete eee eet 9,351 38,196 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 1,994 2,369 
Wald, salt onspiaicicvsrasses cc. see aces 1,253 a EL 
Grams cui CLCOnae ee a chee err cee 42,726 49 243 
Aliother hay and forage: 2... 52 ~ -n -ss soe sis 174 319 
ABO aL Seats aren epetcgsk rede incre nay a ROIS 55,962 91,832 
Poultry products— 
Pouliry zaised, number... oases oe eee ee 94,183 
Hees produced) sdOzZCDe + 1-11-iee ele eerie ee 377,598 
Value poultry and eggs produced.................. $158,052 
Honey and wax — 
Elioney produced jp Outi oe rrcen geri rete 9,702 
Wax produced, pounds...........---- sRinbiedes merle 170 
Value of honey and wax produced...........-..... $924 
Wool— 
Wool: fleecessshorn sto. 36 Bee Sok tes tae it eee 38,261 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn.............-.-. 1,749 
“Value wool and mohair produced................... $33,991 
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Special crops— 


NRO UAT OCS tcl CROS tara ty.t. Wael sratacia let actaetel fastens nce. coum treks ee 171 
EOL OLALOCS ACTOS ae via camndor foeete sche meine 21 
NO ther. VeOebables ua Ckesemyacess.eur cere ens ieiere et) 513 
SS ATM CCS:  ACTOSH ye ra ievaiaeyencs = aya erie Sievers eve Ghia kere 711 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
INDOUES vs Storch esac OO, ORE esac eT ae eT oe 34,425 
ENT VEOGUS = 8th crap Bid re Bae Eee Oe cee eRe 9,900 
COO BLES teremeey eraser SPO os ve ae ene ese cde “anes Sustersiclistens 4,317 
Heacnes ands DECtALIMGS sre reyes s ie cis 3. siecse ers 255,047 
RC OMS Mee tecsh Reese cis ieee crane Cen rer aere min aan NRA A Be 22,159 
HTIME SEAN Op UMS parts xo ese cetacean 104,474 
HINO Gea Retaratesenche ore ks fe eee cgereh omens ci wre evaven ewe renreeh sis Ais 430,322 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
REE O Sear Wsgecica ep shoves ore Rsioae eek Lahm te coe serine vies, ds dacs 6 9,518 
JOGTEORORS 1675 Gio Gest aaoica esac, Rey Ae SARE ERIE rece CaP One ee eee Pe 2,223 
( DEE USADEN 6 Sere btosch 8 0S PAB. Co POE ER CROC Ae RO eee 147,412 
PLOT CLOG Maraiaye join wolscoioreun tele (herons Sie Sure w nba Mes exe ee eyouere 122 
(UERFSE): “Bist aape gpa TSR) GROMER TG LER Cree CU Ea a em rn 73,453 
POU eeyerois crassa easel ae Maes cea Sent ees 232,728 
Grapevines— 
INU ereine bea rin Otay. 0.7. eres hs Stevan sacle wine ens 258,742 


THE GRAPE AND RAISIN INDUSTRY AN EVER-INCREASING ASSET 


BUTTE COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 





Small fruits 


Strawherrlesstacrestee ae ciscm ccm ociaiecee cine oe eee 48 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres................. 57 
Ally pOUHErS ie ACES ncceperseone trea ccerche, oparsae elave\ois i sivesis arth 43 
ho tall aera se eet er cere way atorehs Meycaeyenty eran Gans, © Giketone 148 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
ZAITMOMOS? Mev sc. moped eee seis hers eoaenGris spodshe. Aah ale D4 84,069 
NEARING TA Aes SIC O Och 0.6 Gccaituicct ee ROI CREE CER ERNE Re ee 158 
AYN TANTS mache ces a, 3 aaftycmeaear eka tasteh aU terer ence ear cas at Reem cee 1,063 
Total Ae ee a Pee e G) hirscal eR orsrere ice sah aneneNn SG 85,290 
Irrigation 
Number otetarmsarnicate dine S09) ecpsetetcnt-rseiiete =k: 556 
Acrestirricate dsm iGO Os eco ere pcr stien tome cre. aa 28,754 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 115,075 
Acreage ancludediim) pros CCUssct.c. cutee eet) eee os oles 233,500 
Nain ditches. mum Wensum tee ee cee eee 135 
Ife ave ce ums LENDS are Se minha in MMaioen Semtmes Cir ato A oe tonal oe 270 
Materals; MuUMDers «os «ct teen edsgemets cotscaheccealsleiememe se isaac 145 
Wen gob SMS yi te, keto tor novelty Sennen As cae ase aetete ete er shes 170 
Hlowine wells spnumberrcxc errant olerseiiean- fc <tr ore ke ee eae 
Pumped swells num Dera raer tener tetetenct ects reer aro 46 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $1,231,894 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Ok Mrriga ting am) VOTO! T seenepensts) scenateucpatetet te. frie. here 10.71 
Mineralisprodiuetionein el OM Ss tereervetateteytlet terrace ater $2 533,940 
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SUTTER COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 
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1890 1900 1910 
Land area..... 608 sq. miles Population... 5,469 5,886 6,328 
Countyseat, YubaCity (town) Population... .... 1,160 


Population per square mile, 10.4 


57 feet 


Highest Lowest 
ilevattons : 
Ramfally ar... 


Temperature (1914)... 
SNOW2ar. oceans 


Sutter County lies in the center of the Sacramento 
Valley on the east bank of the Sacramento River. It is 
strictly a fruit growing, dairying and general farming 
community. It is named after General John A. Sutter, 
the sturdy pioneer, who settled in the Sacramento Val- 
ley in 1837. It is one of the smallest but one of the 
most fertile counties in California. It is an alluvial plain, 
40 miles long and approximately 30 miles wide, between 
the Sacramento and Feather rivers. 

The area of the county is 608 square miles. It is 
all valley land with the exception of a curious formation 
of rocks and earth that rises from the center of the county 
to an elevation of about 2,000 feet. . These isolated peaks 
are known as the Sutter Buttes. They cover a base area 
of 14,000 acres and can be seen from all parts of the 
Sacramento Valley. The slopes form excellent pasture 
lands during the spring months. 


SOIL AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


The soil is alluvial sandy loam. It is deep and pro- 
ductive of all forms of plant life. The winters are mild 
and the summers pleasant and dry. The rainfall aver- 
ages from 20 to 30 inches and well water for irrigation 
may be struck at a depth of from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet at any place in the county. These conditions are, 
of course, ideal for husbandry in all its branches, and 
hence there are a large number of very prosperous farms 
in Sutter. 

GREAT FRUIT CENTER 


Along the Feather River for a distance of about 
thirty miles and extending for several miles back is 
one of the greatest deciduous fruit belts in the West. 
Peaches of all varieties reach perfection here. Sutter 
cling peaches bring the highest prices at the canneries. 
The fruit is of excellent color, size and flavor. 

Sutter is famous as the home of the Thompson Seed- 
less grape. This grape is sweet and delicious when eaten 
fresh, and when sundried and cured it makes a dainty 
raisin, which is highly valued as a confection. It grows 
in huge clusters and produces heavily. The largest vine- 
yard in the world devoted exclusively to Thompson 
Seedless grapes is in Sutter County. 


THOMPSON SEEDLESS GRAPES 


The Thompson Seedless grape, from which the famous 
raisin is made, has its origin in Sutter County, which 
hes just across the river from the colony lands. In 1872 
three grape vine cuttings were received from New York 
by Mr. Wm. Thompson and were grafted to Los Angeles 
grape vines. Only one of them grew, and four years 
later, in the fall of 1876, the vine bore 500 pounds of 
grapes, which were exhibited at the District Fair, and 
received first premium. The Horticultural Society gave 


the grape the name of ‘‘Thompson Seedless,’’ after Mr. 
Thompson. There has been many disputes regarding it, 
but Mr. Thompson claims the right to the official name. 

Growing the Thompson Seedless has become one of 
our leading industries and is increasing rapidly from 
year to year. In spite of the large acreage the demand 
for the raisin far exceeds the production. We have prac- 
tically the world for a market with California the source 
of supply. 

So-called second-class land makes the finest kind of 
grape land and vineyardists in this section do not know 
what failure is. The vines usually come into bearing in 
three years and will produce one and one-half tons of 
grapes to the acre at this age, and at four years the 
tonnage is from five to seven tons per acre. 

The average price for the green goods ranges from 
$15 to $22 per ton, while the dried product brings dif- 
ferent prices, according to the manner in which it has 
been prepared. There are several processes used in dry- 
ing; the bleached raisin brings the highest price and is 
of a clear amber color. Then comes the soda dipped, 
oil-bleached, and the natural or sun-dried. The soda- 
dipped and the oil-bleached goods are almost black, while 
the sun-dried is of the natural dried color. 

To the man caring only for a small ranch, the grape 
offers rich opportunities. He can handle a small acreage 
alone and can meet his small expenses while waiting for 
the vines to mature by planting the space between the 
rows to either vegetables or berries. 

The prune is also a paying fruit in Sutter. The tree 
is longer lived than the peach and conditions here for 
drying the crop are all that could be desired. Rains 
seldom fall. until after the crop has long been har- 
vested and ready for the market. The Bartlett pear is 
also produced in quantities along the river lands of Sut- 
ter. The alluvial soil and climatic conditions favor pear 
production. The tree matures at six years and bears 
heavily for several generations. 

Figs are grown on many farms and apricots are also 
a paying crop. There are over 5,000 bearing apricot 
trees in the county. Olives, oranges and lemons all do 


well. 
ALMOND GROWING 


Sutter is one of the leading counties in California in 
almond production, certain localities being exceedingly 
favorable to the crop. In 1910 there were 61,572 bear- 
ing trees in the county and since that date the acreage 
has steadily increased. The slopes of the Sutter Buttes, 
where there is excellent air drainage, making the orchards 
practically immune from frosts, produce heavy crops of 
almonds annually. Walnuts are also grown and there is 
excellent opportunity for the extension of this industry. 


DAIRYING 
Sutter is a county of general farming. In addition 
to fruits, it produces grain, hay and alfalfa. Dairying 
and stock raising are also followed. Indian and Egyptian 
corn are grown and fed to hogs. There are a number of 
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Photo by MeCurry Foto Co. 


ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL PALM-SHADED STREETS FOR WHICH 
YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, IS NOTED 
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private dairies with over one hundred cows each. On 
the river lands alfalfa produces ten and twelve tons to 
the acre annually and keeps the meadows green both 
winter and summer. 

The river lands of Sutter are wonderfully fertile, 
and great acreages are planted to beans, sugar beets and 
kindred crops. 

Rice is also grown in this county, there being a large 
expanse of land suited to the crop. 

Quite an area along the Sacramento River is marsh 
land. This is now being reclaimed by the construction 
of immense levees to protect the lands from the river 
Great drainage systems are being installed to 
care for the seepage and surface water. 
claimed land produces heavily without irrigation. 

For several years Sutter County has felt the stimu- 
lating effect of the increase in rural population. New 
families have been arriving and settling upon the farm 
lands. Grain fields are giving way to orchards, vine- 
yards and other forms of intensive cultivation. 

Sutter County has winter and summer grazing 
land for stock. Upwards of 100,000 sheep are run into 
the county every year to be fattened for market. 


waters. 
The river re- 


IRRIGATION FACILITIES 
In the northern part of the county thousands of 
acres are irrigated by the Sutter-Butte Canal, which 
takes its water from the Feather River. In sections 
not served by the canal, pump irrigation from wells 
is followed successfully and economieally. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Transportation facilities are good. The Sacramento 
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River is an outlet for the products on the western bor- 
der of the county. Two lines of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad pass through the county and the Northern 
Electric road crosses the county in two directions. 

The total assessed valuation of Sutter is $13,270,000. 
The county is entirely free from debt and enjoys an 
economical government. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Being primarily a farming county, Sutter has no 
large cities. Yuba City, the county seat, situated on the 
west bank of the Feather River, opposite Marysville, the 
county seat of Yuba County, is a beautiful little city of 
homes. The character of the residences testify to the 
prosperity of the community. The city owns its own 
water system, is hghted by electricity and has good busi- 
ness houses. 

Meridian, on the Sacramento River, is in the center 
of a wonderfully rich farming section. It is connected 
with Yuba City by an electric railway. Live Oak is a 
rapidly growing town in northern Sutter. 

Nicolaus, Vernon, Tudor, Sunset City, Oswald, Mar- 
euse and Chandler, are all centers of producing sections. 

Sutter invites thorough investigation by new settlers 
in the Sacramento Valley. Its advantages are many. It 
has an excellent system of schools and all the towns have 
churches of various denominations. No liquor is sold in 
the county. 

Land can be purchased in Sutter at prices ranging 
from $100 to $300 an acre. The price variation is deter- 
mined by location, quality of soil and transportation 
facilities. : 


SUTTER COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


SybOc OA CTes veces tere es eo ee OE Perot ee oat SS ate 
HOMORTO ai Gres are keke ee ae Ee rere eer Soe Pea 101 
ZOO AG LAGRES A So Ree ool were eee eye ee ae piel Pees 142 
HO bOr GO aeres ek cisco chenee eta teeeo ee eee 91 
HOO GoOMUIVA “BERES sec Sireerac een eee eee eee 123 
75: TOYZ S9 MA Cres ho rear. Rome OS ee Oa eT Ee 84 
260: tor 499 vacréstee eee. ei eee crane 123 
5OO) to: GOOnaCTres le Woke ct ty heat eee ee Ae 78 
GE CONOR Kor keith sXe Wo nieiee oqempe ceo Gouna dea Swooe 74 

ATG, yeh NS uents a cacy LR AES SCR ae ee ere ore 873 

Total a9. 0) sete sects eee ree eee ee 728 


Approximate. len dyscCKes veya eet etary es oe cetera ce 389,120 
hand an. farms in) 9105 sans cee ction rote enone 385,462 
and infarmstin’ I9 00 Soe recat tees ore ec 293 287 
Improved Janu: an farms) ines O UN) eee er ecter skeen rac aieete 199.510 
improved: and! sn farms ime 90 0) eee eee see ae 206,877 
Woodlandman farms: it iecaveuttans rise oe ens seer aie 13,956 
Other unimproved: land eo pen saree tate ereste Gry eee ener ore 171,996 
Value of All Farm Property 
Total: values LOW OS ease sacra etece seen eee DIO EOD 
otal. value tiny ROO Oiereraa ane reenact eee eee 9,182,731 
Pericent: increase 190 0=N910F aaeessacie «crac tee one 108.2 
Doamnd. in LOMO, eu acteces oh arse ray er eae cin OES 14,869,242 
Dian ‘aL OO Openers cc stay caste seiccroussts: hen es ceensmekesers ee ae oe ee oe 6,976,320 
) 


Heard Kalnaved hue ery tn nes chee BO Gm h lero dete Sraewrcie.0 
Buildings aml GOO ss no wom cpretevnrcts near eve eee a teres 
Implements and! machinery amGlOROc. 22) yoei- 2 ere 


2,032,535 
987,700 
458,269 


Tmplements:and machinery ime L900 ess «ns =o eee 313,780 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 1,755,547 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 904,931 


Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 


Cattle*— 
DAVIES ¥ COWS Bete ctste loco: cneke srsystere coves terors eletakatno a. slaristoteoe ss 6,728 
Other COWS is ticre cis ois ere ete tees SRV foreseen orca 3,254 
Weanling heiferss. rt noe arcs = omer re irle ek epee 1,939 
COR es Men er IO a thee Hero. aren pe On ane Bae DOS CGC 2,623 
Wearline steersiand bullsaee secre) a eer ee nel ate 1,012 
Other steers jand.bullsacnc see oe er ocioriee 823 
Moy N lie eee PRE Gor arta odo Gen cups TeROTE ORS Oa. 16,379 
Wale: sce wen cis a0s ens apeteen a ehece «ersianara Sayan ale élimoere *$465,202 
Horses— 
Ma tumeshor sess scntinasevspensueanh streets teats ore eee oie itan ae 4,869 
Mearlin'o colts s.tacue anersrre ck eee totene saaroy cer Nanenete 587 
SPLMONCOltS. 4 x1 eed cones Sessa Saree mR wis ye ers apo 228 
ENG GER coregctetenc reese eS RASS ome Nam oan ev eees aya DeNege 5,684 
WENIGIE Aitetece Anions, 0 OO eS UO DO SIS eben SOS ORAL ATe G $573,051 
Mules— 
Meriure; miles Pas ces act sterols iden nie cee) areys eustees eeerepeys 1,922 
Mearhin ge Coltsarrsm yer. ccna eter are 107 
SONA COMIN. oo og nocoawoe pocEE ESOC OES O DOD OO ONO OL 67 
GT Se aereccneta re trepcvere eeenearan ho Cite, 76. Sec Oem e eh A Bic 2,096 
CIN Mansa agiNe eae ec Hebe tere Sr veecters.biria, Poiana hid Ova $272,402 
Asses and burros— 
UNMIMID Ory aie 5s Sees. fe icc cantor ce ae eee Re ha et esetces 20 
SWAG) bcvahe: waves cistery, soon 8 metho oem ale ee ares Sree eee $6,670 
Swine— 
WERRTIREIIOSS A bocgucodscoosmootsa se cane O.gieng oo NE 9,121 
Spee pies oss 4 occas ees < Shee chem in egress 6,008 
OY ee eI ES Ger AAD OM OU Oe eH. oo 15,129 
Weller amie ttsrsiovs « ste-s05 se unvetevabe a cress spenc dove Sy cneee Same Pears $105,752 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 
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SUTTER COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 





Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
Apples CAO CNG GOR car ChE ROLOLD ee catie ts ane CERAM ICHA Goro ne 5,433 
VAN UC OLSEN Meir rcntsaNs We aoge Meee eed retet ont ci es ae a A 5,086 
CUSrTI este ep natepsigs treatearte Berean ecco me 1,249 
Peachessandenectarines me etussn-ae ee rere 149,057 
IP OUTS er Ma eer de cnet centromere teres ae Teen 17,911 
ISIN CAO OTIS o Seo o.oo Meron Oo min Oe coe 65,723 
DO GaN grieved eat etre tech nc eehe eat kaa a Roe 244,459 

: ; Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
DEF od eset are ene hon Ce eee ec ie Sat ERRAND, ie ie ps 4,675 
AER ONS eer M ra ctsiake. taal outioe ener ee wrk ve ae ee 602 
Orang esaphakces out. cpaeter eee pantera ates ee arene eee 2,427 
Om elOSaais sisi refers seer ers teeter eae coe 18 
Onision cotta On eaten i ate Shite ae een es fe ead 3,018 
IN OUR Ca ce Merccss hare hts ceteeule Creare bots coe So ene re 10,740 

Gra pevines— 

INIrbeal okey ell ML CMAN Aint och Hao Oia d blo ot OA Or ouoe o Sic 1,249,923 


Small fruits— 
MELA WD ERTICR ACHES ante nn iletucht. i are acactenie ce mrcmaineie ak af 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres................. 7 
ANTS OLNCES ACTOS ere hre skapaohey staieteca 3. oc0l sie a acehorenses aus 8 


MeN d see eee deh anritcyanePoneltel vaca oecueyttevanel a remetey es 16 


Total 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
LAVOE Guapepeuccds oops oas pe oe aoe Auda aaa 61,572 
IRE CAMS were tie ey ey cte talceeteloab ice eerie ces. sitanateio re euch oraceas 11 
Nal Stopes teccsee-r stony shators aleeycusihe, Storey setae Gras tah ne 671 
LS O,trld Mtaretats tar taeh oes yore tet selenth elenador eth atesiie gyda Mac Mtaye) are 62,254 
Irrigation 
Number of tarmsarrgatediim R909 a... eee. 39 
NCT ES TENS ALO Gm) 0 OY perenne tsbercWeie yale seve eles eeciere aie 1,173 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 1,361 
x CLeA SOM NCIUGEd Mia puOeCtS aceite emetic seers ois 1,959 
Manny ditehesi emul ber crparar cients cusieteresyceve) neers oleeo 3) oe 13 
STAM THeUNNEIS) Ts biG) 5 Goce Coc Ow Obie COO ae On Aen ee 6 
Pumpedawellss nun berermets ae ccieaters es aestra ss ee 18 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $18,800 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Oise enienniaKe hae OIG Seo ha eee An OMAran o acu $13.81 


Mineral Production 


Sutter shares with Yolo County the distinction of being the 
only section of the State which had no commercial output of some 
kind of mineral substance during 1913. Both clay and coal exist 
here, but deposits of neither mineral have been placed on a pro- 
ductive basis. 


YUBA COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


Sheep— 
RAMS OWES ANG WeLNOrS Aviytcetishetieis rita ere) te.s- 51,135 
Sprunoy lambs ee eves ene see heerenneerssicwsraare creases 38,530 
WING Cel easter sarees recy score artnet eee Itc a 6s atacr alee 89,665 
SWiclltROM crn cae xcusmsn-\rceeate eaticte nicl te Mueneneueiiaren ens meeiav aise Sansi cer $284,023 
Goats— 
pit OT Berea chavs, cuhostait fer duet hence erase ueeate reassess = eae git cs 511 
AV au MUL@ wapsnsastay son cy siehe) cosy -cchci ee enaeetnrserr neste eetetaan i $2,031 
Motal: value all’ domestic amas... .3.05.-s50+--- $1,709,131 
Poultry and bees— R 
Poultry of all kinds..... Nght Ai euo ys oot oe RR Pe 68,861 
BV sal Omer onsets cysts, Pa cece epee Cr eiokeyal< metus $38,690 
CGOLOMMES: OF DEES es cess een Maree Ler yraneaenen cies ete SNA Sates cats so 2,055 
\WAEEITIGME cri iis OG gS es eae recat eT ea eee ee era $7,726 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
© ort Ss pss vay ehsiysusuans mavens Persie ssah tet orenereerse oe ase 761 22,373 
OBES mpher sages ore ale eve ask ert cahckeme trom nun harnereaer a ee ny sieve 3,568 56,823 
I Cait sm marerans ra opaccnsiscatanet sate caste cis siercvataharuanoen enters 14,537 176,750 
2 Yo Ete a are i 27,457 491,720 
Cait COTM: ANC wll OP WAATZe) yaya siorellatellenc) een) ole tees ire 352 7,750 
WO sysire Calle MPSA TSM ake vatciisr sore tans aver shovel Pepe cole ote! 2,766 76,201 
AO LACORS ove: oyaieistener vey shai leteke is teavuel steiner tfoyemveteiese suse 218 28,419 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
amothysand clover sMmaixe ds. 2 eye a1. ete cere 80 80 
Wl OverAlOMO Mesa venerchmicisychsies esakereislsce io staders a Seo) 415 2,525 
BAUR aA Pepe tcteateyelinin ey oft ley sNercncueycteit feusve taehviot a arora 7,388 21,791 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 703 1,003 
Wall, salt, (or prairie’ CTassess. jo oes. 060 6 oe 7,466 9,020 
Ciratas  CULONOCIN mer wts ett ladatchalatalilivel stn leas 14,744 20,612 
Miliotherwhary ands OTA GE, 21.) so (eeis cheer oe sie cee 1,948 1,986 
ANGIEN Sd cto oS.o1 pod bd ob EHO © CIOL SB ORCC 32,744 57,017 
Poultry products— 
I2oulimeye THIOL, salbbiall SSG oo boo adaouOubDS aerate sacl 101,908 
WIS. TOHROGUIC GOAN, Sag aoe gansmacevodoTmsocudS 420,198 
Value of poultry and eggs produced................ $167,240 
Honey and wax— 
TOMS Va PLOMUCE CP OUMCS arteterer si epererela fete) ola ePaterora/ersyersl ers 76,812 
Wifascar OCUCEC OMIM Sane cr cuenue sucdsteelelae tetoteyecclesuettire ee 745 
Walnevot honey andiwax produced... 6... cn. eins $4,909 
Wool— 
WOO SALCECeSeSMOLM a: tar ie) spare ota cl Seiersystsi ose s-Us eesicyalny es 149,821 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................ 800 
Walnerwoolland mohair producediy.sriscee sc: ven $110,738 
Special Crops— 
OGAL OCS RACE ES iret ot ueemsneee costetos sirens Asia nls eure Sactie ote 218 
IWC SUI O LA TORS, (ICES! YBa cea dys ata lajcua a eleeis sieyatenescterssareie 41 
Aliieother veretablesMacres:..). 4.2 aliew ave ones s ve uc 303 
SHEET OILS ENGI bo bee oo Mo. Oe odo oo Oe DIO ext. d BIENC 27 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area..... 639 sq. miles Population.. 9,636 8,620 10,042 
County seat, Marysville (city) Population.. 3,991 3,497 5,430 


Population per square mile, 10.7 
Highest Lowest 


Elevation....... 67 feet Temperature (1914)... 105 28 
Belem sel ve erences = 2ORGAmIM Che seen Sx1 O Wie, as. susierecsteieuecniclarey deveheneueete ereners 


Yuba County, while one of the smallest in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, is one of the richest in resources in all 
California. In the early days Yuba was famous as a 
gold producer. Today, while still a heavy contributor 
to the State’s output of precious metal, principal impor- 
tance attaches to its agricultural production and it is 
far more famous for some of its farm products. For 
instance, the largest hop fields in the world are located 
at Wheatland in this county and the quality of hops 
grown compares favorably with those of the best hop 
yards of Europe. 

HOMESEEKER’S OPPORTUNITY 


This county offers exceptional advantages to the 
homeseeker and settler. The soil and climatie condi- 


tions are favorable to the production of practically every 
crop known to temperate and semi-tropic climates. The 
crops principally grown are wheat, barley, oats, hops, 
beans, alfalfa, garden truck, fruits, grapes and nuts. 
Some Indian corn is grown on the low moist lands near 
the rivers or by irrigation; also Egyptian corn and other 
grain bearing sorghums. 


ORCHARD CROPS 


The orchard crops principally grown are pears, 
peaches, plums, prunes, apples, olives and grapes. Among 
other orchard crops grown here are oranges, lemons, 
grape fruit, cherries, apricots, nectarines, figs, almonds 
and walnuts. Apples do especially well in the higher 
foothill and mountain areas and will no doubt become 
an important product when this region has the advan- 
tage of railroad transportation. 

The subdivision of large tracts of land has been go- 
ing on steadily for several years and this has brought 
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new settlers into the county, as a result new farms are 
being developed and new crops introduced. 


DAIRYING 


During the last few years there has been a large 
planting of alfalfa which thrives luxuriantly, producing 
when irrigated five or six crops a year, and providing 
the basis for a rapidly growing dairy industry which 
promises to become one of the most important in the 
county, as it is one of the most profitable. 
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one of a great chain of power generating stations which 
utilizes the waters of this and other streams in this and 
adjoining counties. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


The mineral resources of Yuba are great. The 
methods of mining now followed include placer, quartz 
and dredge. In the upper foothills and mountain sec- 
tions, quartz mining is successfully followed and rich 
strikes have been made in recent years which have had 
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IRRIGATION 


A considerable area is under irrigation and this is 
constantly being increased. The principal irrigation 
canals are the Browns Valley and Hallwood systems, 
which together irrigate several thousand acres. Along 
the Feather River extensive areas are irrigated by pump- 
ing, and some valley land is irrigated from wells, an 
abundant supply of water being secured near the sur- 
face at a comparatively small cost. 


Cheap electric power is available for pumping and 
for other farm uses. Many Yuba County farms have 
motors installed for driving pumps and other farm im- 
plements, with electric lights in house and barn. The 
first successful long distance electric power transmission 
line was built to convey to San Francisco power gen- 
erated in this county. This plant, at Colgate-on-the- 
Yuba, now has a capacity of 20,000 horsepower and is 


a tendency to stimulate this important industry. Dredge 
mining is followed successfully along the bed of the 
Yuba River, where there are great deposits of gold-bear- 
ing gravel. The annual gold output of Yuba County is 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

In a county where most of the boundary lines are 
never-failing streams, it is but natural to expect that 
there is plenty of water for all purposes. This is the 
conditions in Yuba County. The Feather and the Yuba 
rivers are both important streams. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation facilities are excellent ; the main Cali- 
fornia-Oregon line of the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany passes through this county, the Western Pacific 
Railway, a new transcontinental line, and the North- 
ern Electric Railway, which is a part of an extensive 
interurban system centering at Sacramento and San 
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Francisco. During certain seasons of the year the 
Feather River, which is the county’s western border, is 
open to navigation as far as Marysville. 


Yuba offers enjoyable recreation to the sportsman. 
The county’s streams and forests afford the best of fish- 
ing and hunting during the proper season. Quail and 
dove are numerous in the valley and foothill sections, 
while in the higher altitudes deer are plentiful, and 
occasionally a bear falls before the gun of the skilled 
huntsman. Ducks and geese are abundant along the 
rivers and lakes. 


LEADING CITIES AND TOWNS 


Marysville, the county seat and railway center of 
Yuba County, is a prosperous and progressive city of 
7,000 population. Since the early days Marysville has 
been an important commercial city. Some idea of its 
importance may be gathered from the fact that there are 
located at Marysville three large banks, the combined re- 
sources of which on January 1, 1914, were $5,300,000 ; 


bo 
or 
“+ 


total deposits, $4,200,000; total capital and surplus, 
$870,000. Because of its importance as a trading center _ 
and one lines of communication extending in many direc- 
tions, Marysville has been called the ‘‘ Hub City.”’ 

The second city of the county is Wheatland, known 
far and wide as the center of the principal hop district 
of California and the scene of the largest single hop field 
in the world. There is a bank with resources of $80,000. 

Twelve miles northeast of Marysville is Browns Valley, 
a farming section comprising 45,000 acres of land. Much 
of this land is irrigated by a gravity system. In the same 
district there are a number of rich quartz mines that are 
now being worked. 

Smartsville is east of Browns Valley and eighteen 
miles from Marysville. It is an historic mining camp 
and was a lively place in early days. Mining is still fol- 
lowed in the vicinity and the district is also noted for 
its production of both citrus and deciduous fruits. 

Hammonton is the newest town in the county and is 
the scene of the principal dredge mining operations on 
the Yuba River. 


YUBA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


MUO MOBACKOS aqersiatcta ob (cua ota, ernts Sere Rise Tie Sey 8 Al Soren 13 
Ot OmlORACKOS ae rerstonteinl Perel dete, oie rerencvevneyainnce irra ts soaitoheya cial 20 
PAV UO RAO MACH OS Merri ays tastonese oy sisileie, 5 @peleietaitosaeln Sveis atc «Sleoave 6 33 
PAN OMS BACT ORS MRIs vento tonctoret se e.clereso: eats ciaisee) Sis: Sais sis evs coln 6 3 
OO MbOmIM as ACTOS red ecatuersgomisnls stkorts) ye ieichca cies) viele dea 82 
Gre Ome) Oped CL CS omega cava etter car ese ap ct = Jarreeet axel asiars nite alee ose 30 
ZO MUO MAO OMACTES secre Sale era dte cued ouaseiidrenscn ey sisslsaa so elas ils 93 
POOL ORO OMACKES a termite ste cyeusPrnyNa aycraiareceeleeneee wares s 64 
PO OU ORACE OSEAN OMOL mt hare ae ried-vele eoieueksyereis oe Mans eersate we 67 
ISOC Maeber terete io rstciestieliesehs cecataws fer Meksnal e-illajteliata) auaialeievaicetos 436 
ri oben patna eNO OO Me eens auecepensytclcrrectceaasiabin seteese Bie, slerart by 483 
Land and Farm Areas 
ENP DLOMUMNAUC ANC ACHES, cays =, ctetare sileuseuseis 4 cs aoe 408,960 
Henn cleinipt amernis prin OEE rere vera cesta sino iitevetere scene eros <3) 1a). 249,108 
ances nme Gai LOO Oe senecta ete aseteraid «ol eaiaiele clcuecetsi es + 312,321 
lmmprovediland tuaata rms sine! ONO crys eieictsises cose «cic soe « 94,250 
improved land timrtarms: tt) LOOK ieee eva crate lle cleun tess + 154,013 
VO OO d min LALWIS Fm einrouas cys clei waar sceatereiees sates ooh s 70,175 
Wire rsumIMPLOVE CE ANG acs sets arereieteee ny Sita eeior sere) siya 8 84,683 
Value of All Farm Property 
BO bel mv evlae inn 1 OU NS se abe gency crn ws, s¥cuires tohstrome soley s: ste Wiretar syapareus $6,666,211 
‘Howl qeiersin, O64 anenee oes ene goo ooresern aco 4,703,613 
Hecracent eIncreaser oO HOMO me watirdclelsc sehen secaracre ye 41.7 
TAMA Tc Ol asa ctoyecqotosus vests ule- v couse) sueyelos eis due ait eecase ei ears 4,911,611 
“LETIGT Dy IU Cy aes A ROOM RCI ho, ROARS aCaCR Ca acme oars One 3,375,150 
Tesvnl Molnar eG ak TSN OES of onn cles Bie Oona pie ORR; toes Oe ON 688,565 
OMEN GAMO Si UNA eA D OO. 5s 5 are ise esp cnavevat'scahdyeus? ondictlad uss uations never 637,130 
Imiplementssand machinery: im UOMO teres om cele wicheisies 171,735 
implements and machinery in 1900...........020..0:- 151,650 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910........... 894,300 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900........... 539,683 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 
AAT VRE CONS tert eter Mereicuerst siete a oes ress terre ay tition gener ealece 2,255 
OER CRTC OWS reties eyed uayevnts is.cs8 ts agate ine Shakers paso e te a 4,773 
BYGa ling MMOLE CTS! ral sccsete Sects @emereiecis eyes Mieere.@ stars ei 1,628 
(GUNS a Stores ofio 0,5. Sr mean ere nee PREI CSI aC ROROTCR cee nO Rr nC SIG 1,827 
Mearlinousteersuam dl ullls e. sersecos teks: uci easel eleict 1,152 
OGHETASLCEES MANO) OUNS Lees nina ave con cies sensed: entyacmiee es 1,959 
ETO Gas Mperemnetoksirereute stor ote corre encueecche tele oa cS Gray sie veretiere 13,594 
WMV eelochnecyh OM ca SCH ROW ERPERICAAE chic yc Chaeay ara hac Rs ae $276,046 
Horses— 
IMierinam © MNONSES ener iaiete sonensuesoitve etoyeressssielsveloheisbs & Gye eamaious 2,803 
AYQUnMITNE: (OIE herald BB pio pool a oio.c obinIoa Wa saDo nanos 288 
SS PLIN SUeCOMS eee. relat -varenolneueyers tol macheosmetcueeyreeecknar yaa see 153 
BG tall Metre lt erckeone sane ale Boe rater ore eyotlenailse an ta Pie sev agay dade wir 3,244 
WALI? targa eke Ora ok Mera as pO PCOREn Cos rma Cet chet eaten eae $278,764 





Mules— 
Nia Ux COMATOSE Mey suet cotacte eer Wevyte) oF ceak eda ovens lekatensnst etsy 2 ise 726 
AVEaelim OC OUTS a amaerey stot tsiecstie sis els +4 caves sie eho lems) = onesie. 48 
SPEUAOMCOLUS erwsyceencaayer aloes aloterahas asks siarletara aver naeyeis 26 
INGEN. a hs. Ootdeeie H.0 OOOO Ono MAG aC TMOMo cs ane 800 
"WAGIINDNS >, 4° 5. Geo eR soucdo tho -.cEcl Choro SOREN EOP IOtE Opa Dens CaeCR $78,900 
Asses and burros— 
INDIE OSI Gan Ob.o- og. Ci cart Bio OS NODES Go HONOTIOIIO Oso 31 
WEN .8 So.0 0 0-0 MIT OOOO OOO cicee ee hci Aan ear $3,515 
Swine — 
IMTEGOIS INDE 5a orto b-Roow po woomn den ond An ogon aman 3,288 
SMM IS 5552 6cecdeoasoe andes dense bu cacKne dees ae 2,251 
TNO trea Crepe rete os tats po kels a wlaavs phe ov se Sey sete ees ale teyeratirs Os 5,539 
Vieille geemee ewer ecsde rete arde specie isco alirs ome mearm mire ante $32,101 
Sheep— 
iRamiswe wesuan ewer nensw ac rirasers\erere-. soe ecsehatva steele 40,344 
SyoauNe JENA. sav be ven comoouooydoeeeendoco saa gape 27,318 
BN Gel URN etter cep MEMPE NIE MR cr av ss'sct aoys: cua tolle cvalsvavstoneteveces 67,662 
AVCONULS SeyencspensueneMerener ei ey sttsray ov louver mais aise Gres or cilee cde ele saris $204,939 
Goats— 
IN [ETAT TYE? 6 <ghe ororen o) Ole. fo 014 c.C1A 0 oid CERRO ACR Rec Ren eect eee 502 
WEln®. so. qocucecus bonagnaoeo seed sundae Cooann oan $964 
Total value all domestic animals................. $875,229 
Poultry and bees— 
2h OE AULT os oop aomodeddannoodeaneonbono 27,936 
NUENINEES® oo chcticee PCO CREO ITG Ceo CREE CO. IC RECT eo eee eee ate $18,661 
Colones mote eesumtewideitters tne slicuere se iorocoucnetecn 149 
WETHER oes Ae oa. lek be Sn Oana ON Cn le Bice oh Cua $410 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
Gon aysete Noeeain secs Se eeel stay aye evel et meme et eve) ae 360 5,645 
O) Bit va riers nts esta pe sicmaeems jasichsser che eee rece ate ele 1,740 31,834 
Wiheat enters neice ae ors sisnse aie mieitteleneiome sine etnies ts 10,376 74,227 
1 BY Wl ew eevee Gist a creSr RA ORIN Concee ra URNS rire Toa me 2,801 36,806 
Dia Ohl OIOCOS. scoccne mood bodp se H680 Conotans 59 1,112 
1eLOREM ROX Baetcrin Chora wera Re cite cere iirc cdma Cre Ore 124 7,698 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
(MENON MOTE ooo doom adie ip oiooondmopooage 30 40 
uimothy, and clover mixed aa. aed sia 73 160 
Clower a loner. sens sca = (ons ste ee daas oe teres neds oeeenmel 176 345 
AUP AEA ee so, crits sngcuwlors yet Meme eeehert caer vate els 1,798 4,335 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 283 698 
Wald, salt or prairie STasseS fey. --a.-.-.-.- 3,097 2,421 
Grainsxcutiereeny.).ae tet eee eee Meets casts) = 11,456 10,128 
Allvother hay and forage as wastes: oie. «=: 97 61 
1 SR EER bo tema ou 17,010 18,188 


Pouitry products— 
Poultry raised, number 
Eggs produced, dozen 


Value of poultry and eggs produced 


Honey and wax— 


Honey produced, pounds 


Wax produced, pounds 


Value of honey and wax produced 


Wool— 


Wool, fleeces shorn .......... 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn 
Value wool and mohair produced 


Special crops— 


POtaLOes pACleS mers terstnetser tester 


Sweet potatoes, acres 


All other vegetables, acres 


Orchard fruits— 


INDO nobaodanoebdongs00006 
INPAMANIS co oopoadaetanpond S% 
@herriesimer ter ier cae eres 


Peaches and nectarines 


EREAITR y. racctateuctettme Dee ereerer Sel rae 


Tropical fruits— 


IDES Go oeGunchn tomaneoo opr 
WEMONG Apo cece gosrseoodes 
Oranges sac ceaetaperasner armor ener: 
OMA gcicb Mare mcus taal Goo Doha GO o 


POLAT M en tecanstoes eceates: OEE 


Grapevines— 


Number in bearing........... 
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YUBA COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


ol tate eaten 44,202 
Te Ba eR ce 11,892 
ott aan: ‘esses $66,938 


Number 


Pee inne Lo 29,959 


Number 


Small fruits— 


Strawberries, ACTOS Wace oud -iete epee seis eae eee neeknone 4 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres................. 6 
AIO GHOES PACES \..0,< etche ee lekoeie o eroGadeteiia te iey ae eto keravere 9 
BES GEL eee citvaie tc, Sciatcascone tos waar spnekel eee nate cdg Ron ade de 19 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
(Adlin OWES! S fate ere cstenerhener ithe leks eters leas Cae los ern eRereleRoter eet shat 3,163 
ISIN MERE oe MEE OTe OO SE aye nO Od ooo bt 6 
TWiST ES wo ficics sees, Peers akeces oat arose dee esea ho wae Be tee eet Merrae ae 287 
ALOU aorenoa coos avo Ce son eas tanto poDeGct aco te 3,456 
Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909.................. 112 
PGCE Me maer HAG! ibs) UNE) Sana casoe acoso sdapmesoocdsS 3,073 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 6,401 
Acreage) ameluded mms projects: crrs:.iinistestst-1celtetek-tarepetete 46,322 
Wienin Grigor sbi Ye 5 ole ro BG ocd uta aGa DOU BORDON OS Om 36 
IMEI, TMS GosoobocabobousaRoanuonadb ooo coon cde 128 
IDE Rema NI OS duc Hig. 00 PADMA A DODO OO b.00 obo 13 
ILA, WII Solo oon Ooo SH aon DEMGON GGUS DO OOOO NOGOt 87 
Pumped swells requ ly Ctmeverse tse ctor iste hetero eei are Rete 11 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $198,268 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
OLE wnaeninuyeraia, WENO) Gag oaeeoos cos oao os onooFonoD 30.97 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Value 
Gold avce abet te rerrbecebetaye Cee? ie Pisa on le hela ene ae ea poten $2,491,505 
SLIVER ia selec oat ahs tia ered ePedosanaregs anes, ccgehasey oma ONOReNE Tolerate pets 7,971 
Stone sinidustiy @aeacdaiseo fetes ch gaiiaeteneneohetereis sttorene 8,063 
Nobel lira ayers ver ove tneun ere eeh done = tetors ie Seaeaaneretevien caste cateVeeetees $2,507,139 
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The Scandinavian-American Colonies 


Unit Number One 


readily see that our beloved church and the insti- 

tutions we love so dearly have plenty of room for 
growth in this great expanse of the West, where God 
has, in His wisdom, seen fit to give His people an almost 
ideal condition for their advancement and happiness. 
If this great State can be populated with a good, wide- 
awake, God-fearing and Christian people, our children, 
and our children’s children can here build their homes 
where for generations to come, surrounded by kindred 
spirits and institutions, they can become a power in the 
land. 

My object in writing thus fully of California is for 
the purpose of calling to the attention of our people the 
great field that lies here at our very doors awaiting them, 
and giving to each one the benefit of the years I have 
labored in the vineyard of the Lord, in the land by the 
Golden Gate. I have been urged by a great number of 
influential men and leaders in our church body to do 
this work, and I shall do all in my power to extend the 
influence and power of the Lutheran Church in this 
favored section of this great nation of ours. 


See reading the’foregoing pages, the reader must 


Many leading men of our synod—of clergy and laity 
—have co-operated with me in every way possible and 
I shall never feel satisfied until several strong centers of 
Lutheran influences and homes shall have been estab- 
lished in the great valleys of the Golden West. Some 
may even go so far as to criticize our motives; of this 
we care nothing, since we ourselves know that our efforts 
are solely for the advancement of our beloved church 
and its interests. Our people must not be allowed to be 
brought here and exploited for the furtherance of the 
interests of any man or set of men. Realizing this, an 
organization of our own people has been formed to pro- 
tect the interests of those desiring to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. Careful selections of the most 
favorable sections have been made—and shall be made— 
where the soil is of the best, and conditions are most 
conducive to personal happiness and success. There are 
already many of our faith located here in the State, but 
in such scattered sections that their influence amounts 
to little as far as the church itself is concerned. How 
much better it would be if they were all settled in col- 
onies where they could enjoy their church associations, 
establish their own churches and schools and thus become 
a power for good. 

Organized as we are and prompted by a desire to 
advance the interest of the church first, last and all the 
time, we can secure control of large tracts in the most 
favorable sections which can be handled at a low cost 


and on the easiest of terms, giving to the church and 
its interests a large share in the profits that would other- 
wise go to the aggrandisement of some individual or set 
of individuals, having no other interest than the accumu- 
lation of wealth. The men associated in this great move- 
ment are men of unquestionable integrity, fully informed 
as to values and conditions, well known to the leaders 
of our church organization and ready to do everything 
they can to advance the interests of that which we all 
hold most dear. What we have accomplished in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Fresno, Eureka and 
other places we hope to do on a grander scale in the 
State itself. 

The first unit, or Unit No. 1, to be established under 
the plan outlined in the foregoing pages is located in 
Yuba County. It consists of a nucleus of some eighteen 
hundred acres in District No. 10 and about six miles 
north of Marysville along the east side of the Feather 
River and on the main traveled highway or automobile 
driveway. 

The Western Pacific transcontinental railroad line 
goes along the eastern border of the land, with a siding 
station for fifty cars adjoining the property. 

The Southern Pacifie transcontinental railroad line 
also has a siding station about one mile east. 

The Northern Electric railroad line running from 
Sacramento, through Marysville to Chico, runs along 
the west side of the Feather River, in Sutter County, and 
about one and one-half miles distant from the lands, 
thus insuring three distinet railroad outlets in addition 
to the six-mile highway into Marysville. 

This colony is to be known as Unit No. 1 of the ‘‘Sean- 
dinavian Colonies.’’ 

In order to more successfully handle the lands that 
may from time to time be selected in the interest of our 
people and to protect them from the unscrupulous land 
promoter and wild-cat schemer, our people decided to 
form a corporation. As a result the organization has 
been perfected of ‘‘The Scandinavian-American Colonies 
of California.’’ Large tracts will be secured by the cor- 
poration, divided up into smaller units and sold at a very 
small margin of profit and at a good deal less than 
the individual could purchase the same quality of land 
himself. In addition to the great initial saving in the 
cost of the land to the colonist, he will know that the 
soil and local conditions are right, the title to the prop- 
erty of the very best, the ultimate object of the plan 
is not only to render him and his family every assistance 
to the establishment of a home, but to render a great 
service to the cause we all hold most dear. 

Without incorporation, no one can be held responsible, 
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while on the other hand, incorporated as the plan is, 
every act is made responsible to you and to the Advisory 
Committee. 
SOILS 

Prof. Geo. W. Shaw, one of the best known soil 
and land experts on the Pacific Coast, and for many 
years connected with the Agricultural Department of 
the University of California, was called into consultation 
and filed with the officers of the ‘‘Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Colonies of California’’ the following letter relative 
to lands of Unit No. 1: 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 2, 1914. 
Seandinavian-American Colonies of California, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Sirs: 


Referring to your inquiry relative to the lands of 
the Seandinavian-American Colonies in District No. 10, 
I beg to say that I have made a thorough examination 
of these lands and have been familiar with them for 
the past four years. The lands are located about five 
miles north of the city of Marysville, Yuba County, Cali- 
fornia, 149 miles north of San Francisco, and 60 miles 
north of Sacramento, the capital of the State. The 
city of Marysville is a prosperous inland city of 6,500 
population. 

The transportation facilities are excellent both for 
freight and passenger traffic, the service being by the 
main lines of both the Southern Pacific and the Western 
Pacifie railroads, and for local traffic the excellent serv- 
ice of the Northern Electric railroad. 

The land hes immediately along the Feather River 
and in the main consists of two general classes, v72., 
strictly Feather River bottom silt of extreme fertility and 
thoroughly sub-irrigated, and plains land of an alluvial 
formation and silt loam texture. This body of land has 
long been known as one of the best ranches in the region 
and State. The soil is entirely free from hardpan of 
any character and also from alkali. The soil is a rich 
silt loam, well supplied with all the essentials of plant 
food, retentive of moisture, easily cultivated, and lends 
itself well to the production of a wide range of cultures. 
The plains land is of the same character as that which 
has been very highly developed to fruit and intensive 
crops on the opposite side of the river, and is capable 
of as high development, although at the present time 
it is held at a much lower figure. 

The climatic conditions for crop productions are 
exceedingly favorable in this locality. 

Even without irrigation, table and raisin grapes, 
almonds, olives, and deciduous fruits can be successfully 
grown on this land, and much alfalfa is also grown in 
the locality without irrigation. For the latter crop, 
however, irrigation is desirable, as both the number of 
cuttings per season and the yields will be increased 
thereby. 

Water is available for irrigation from shallow wells 
by pumps, the lft being about 25 feet. With such 
development the productive capacity of the land would 
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be practically doubled. Under irrigation it is entirely 
practicable to secure two crops of field and garden cul- 
tures per season, and under the most intensive methods 
by competent men even three crops may be secured per 
year in garden truck. 

Under irrigation the land has adaptability to the 
following crops: 


F'ruit—Prunes, plums, apricots, figs, olives, pears 
for commercial plantings; cherries, oranges and apples 
for home use. 

Nuts—Almonds and walnuts for commercial use. 

Grapes—Table and raisin grapes, particularly the 
Thompson Seedless variety. 

Fistp Crops—Small grains, alfalfa, sorghum, milo 
maize, corn, rape, beans. 

GARDEN Crops—Tomatoes, peppers, melons, egg 
plant, and in fact practically all vegetables, provided 
intelligent care and attention is given. 

Brrries—Blackberries, loganberries, strawberries. 

The bottom lands are admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction of corn, potatoes, beans, cowpeas, and some 
portion for peanuts and sweet potatoes. 

For an all-round property it would be difficult to 
find one better situated and better adapted to production 
of a wide character. 

I can thoroughly commend it to a purchaser. 

; Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) G. W. Suaw, 
Consulting Agriculturist and Land Expert. 





JOHN HANSEN 


In securing a location in this district our good friends 
will not be among strangers and surrounded by influences 
detrimental to their peace of mind and moral welfare, for 
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there is already established a considerable colony of the 
Hansen family here. 

Mr. Hansen was born at Ravstad, Schleswig, and edu- 
cated in the German state schools. When but sixteen 
years of age in 1893 he emigrated to America, reach- 
ing California on Christmas eve of that year. Immedi- 
ately upon his arrival he secured employment on a farm 
at Ferndale, Humboldt County, California, where he 
continued his work as a farmer until 1913. After a 
trip to the Old Couritry he settled near Marysville, 
adjoining our first Scandinavian Colony. He owns a 
considerable tract of land here and is engaged in the 
dairying industry principally. He reports that he has 
been very successful. He is thoroughly satisfied with 
conditions, and says ‘‘the climate here is ideal; the soil 
is very fertile and the water supply is plentiful the 
year round.’’ 

During a recent visit to Mr. Hansen’s home, the 
writer was taken over his entire holdings and while 
there secured a photograph of Mr. Hansen standing near 
the well and pumping plant that furnishes the water for 
his fields. Mr. Hansen, when questioned concerning the 
pump, water supply and cost of same, said: ‘‘This pump 
has been running four and five days at a time, but never 
lowers the water below a certain point. You can never 
move it from that point, though the pump were allowed 
to run a year.’’ 


The pump is run by electricity and the whole plant, 
including the sinking of the well, the pump, the electric 
motor, together with the pump house, cost less than $900. 


Electric power is plentiful and the cost very low, 
as one of the great power lines to the cities of Marys- 
ville, Sacramento and San Francisco itself runs through 
this district. 


Mr. Hansen’s well supplies an abundance of water 
for eighty acres. 


The occasion of the writer’s visit to Marysville was 
the christening of Mr. Hansen’s little boy, Mederd 
Henry. Mrs. Hansen was the former Miss Regina 
Christina Christensen. Many healthy children have been 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Hansen. They live in a very com- 
fortable home, beautifully located, on their ranch. There 
is, however, a whole colony of the Hansen family in the 
same district. There is Mrs. Alma Hansen, on a con- 
siderable tract adjoining John Hansen’s farm. Mrs. 
Hansen is the widow of the late Henry Hansen, who met 
with a sad accident and died not many months ago. 
Not far from them are located Mr. Hans Thompsen, their 
brother-in-law, and Christ and Hans and Nils Christen- 
sen, most of whom were present on the occasion of the 
christening. All were pleased to think that they had 
bought land and settled in that part of the State. But 
one thing they were missing—the services of their 
church. 


The Hansen farms are contiguous to the lands oper- 
ated by the Scandinavian-American Colonies. And an 
interesting fact in this connection may be related that 
Mr. Walter Forde, son of Rev. N. Forde, Starbuck, Min- 
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nesota, was industriously engaged in the erection of a 
home for himself and family on the forty-acre tract just 
bought by him from the Scandinavian-American Col- 
onies. Mr. Forde was also present at the christening in 
the Hansen home. 

Within a relatively short time, Judging from the in- 
terest already manifested in the work, a large and suc- 
cessful colony of our people will be permanently estab- 
lished here. That will be the beginning of the realization 
of our dream to see the fertile valleys of California cov- 
ered with Lutheran homes, schools and churches. 


A Word by Rev. G. T. Lee 


Editor of Lutheran Herald, Official Organ of the Synod. 


[Excerpt from editorial written under date of July 8, 1915. ] 
PERSON from the Northwest visite the Pa- 
AN cific Coast enters a new country. The climate, 
: soil, vegetation, the cities, and everything seems 
to be entirely different. The mountains, the palm trees, 
the cypress, the eucalyptus, the live oak, and the abun- 
dance of roses and other flowers, the well-kept  or- 
chards of olives, oranges, lemons, and cherry trees looks 
to the man from the East lke a beautiful fairyland, and 
when he returns home and thinks it all over, it is like 
a beautiful dream. He is also impressed by the ‘‘spirit 
of the West.’’ All seem to be enthusiastic, and in de- 
seribing the advantages of the country they use very 
strong language. We heard one speaker who, after hay- 
ing made very extravagant claims, said: ‘‘You may 
think I am exaggerating, but it is impossible to exag- 
gerate when you speak about this country.’’ * * * 
What the district needs is more settlers, especially 
in the country, Norwegian settlements where Norwegian 
churches can be organized as in the Northwest. The Nor- 
wegian population in the cities is as yet to a great 
extent a floating population, and the settlers in the 
country are scattered, so as to make the organization of 
congregations almost impossible. Efforts have been made 
by Rev. Henriksen, Rev. Foss and Rev. Stensrud to en- 
courage larger settlements. 
movement. But there is, of course, more or less, espe- 
cially more, jealousy among the different states and 
localities, and as soon as a person begins to advocate a 
settlement in a certain locality, he will immediately be 
suspected of being a land speculator and land agent. 
We believe that the above mentioned pastors are all 
intensely interested in the work of the church and see 
that this plan of settled communities is the only way 
in which the church can be built up. They are entirely 
justified in trying to direct our people who come out 
West to settle together and thus make the organization 
of churches possible. We spent two days in Sacramento 
Valley, where an effort is being made to gather a Nor- 
wegian settlement. The general appearance of the coun- 
try looked good to us. We have very little knowledge 
of soil and the difficulties of fruit raising, but we do 
believe, if some of our Norwegian farmers settled here, 
they would make good. 


We believe this is a wise 
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A Word to the Prospective Settler 
By G. M. Sterup* 


INCE 1892 I have drifted from place to place. 
S Then I left my farm-home in South Dakota. My 

field of operation has embraced twenty-five of the 
Western States, in eleven of which I have lived with my 
family. I have worked in the country as well as in the 
cities. Without boasting, therefore, I can say that I 
have acquired a fair knowledge of the opportunities 
offered the settlers in these states. 

Three years ago, when Rey. E. M. Stensrud asked 
me to join a movement to help in directing our people 
seeking new homes and more particularly to assist in 
encouraging them to form settlements where they may 
enjoy the blessings of church and school, I immediately 
approved of his plan and decided to take a hold. I was, 
however, not ignorant of the great responsibility such 





G. M. STERUD 

Once during my extensive 
travels through this State, I was waiting at the station 
for a train. It was late at night. There chanced to be 
a lot of immigrants in the waiting-rooms—mothers tired 
from their long journey, children restless, and the fathers 
downeast and in low spirits. Thought I, ‘‘ Evidently 
they are planning for the future.’’ The idea ran 
through my mind, ‘‘Suppose I had induced these people 
to leave their homes, and I should not be able to locate 
them where they could make good.’’ There and then 
I resolved never to encourage anyone to sell his home 
and seek new quarters. And let me add: You who are 
located where you have access to church and school, and 
are surrounded by good and peaceful neighbors, think 
twice before you sell. It matters not in what part of 
the country you are. You may have been a factor in 
building up your community. Your moving away may 
have the effect of removing a strong pillar from a build- 


work would carry with it. 





*Biography, page 269. 


ing that would suffer greatly by it. Never take out a 
piular before you can replace it with one even stronger 
than the one you take out. It is not breaking up 
of settled communities we encourage but rather to build 
up new communities out of the material constantly float- 
ing westward on the tide of immigration from Eastern 
states. If my knowledge of conditions in California can 
be of benefit to anyone, I shall be glad to furnish it. I 
am in position to do so. My vocation does not take all 
of my time, and I have studied conditions here, basing 
my investigation on statisties of the highest authority— 
from Federal and State agricultural departments. 

Every country has its good as well as its bad points, 
and so California. As a whole it is, no doubt, the most 
wonderful State in the Union, but all its land is not good 
land. The knowledge of soil in the Middle West helps 
a man very little in this State. In this connection it is 
well to mention that the United States Government has 
gone to great expense in surveying the arable Jand of 
California so as to find out what the different kinds of 
soil are good for. This information is not furnished by 
the average real estate man, as it may not favor his 
particular tract. We shall stand ready at all times to 
furnish all information thus prepared by the State and 
Federal departments of agriculture. And the land we 
now recommend and shall come to recommend is and 
will be only of the kind verified by the findings of State 
and Federal land experts. We have only one aim, the 
welfare of the settler. For that purpose we organized 
the Scandinavian-American Colonies of California. 


MARYSVILLE 


The first section selected is a tract located along the 
Feather River in Yuba County, just five miles from the 
city of Marysville, with a population of 6,500 people, 
and located at the junction of the Yuba and Feather 
rivers. It is the county seat of Yuba County and one of 
the oldest cities in the state of California, having been 
founded in 1849. It was the direct outgrowth of the 
gold mining boom in Northern California, and owing 
to its central location and facilities for water transpor- 
tation, it immediately became the distributing point for 
a vast territory, from which, within a short time, over 
thirty-six stage lnes radiated to all parts of the mining 
districts. At present most of these stage lines have 
given way before the encroachments of the modern rail- 
road systems. Marysville is now served by the main 
lines of the Southern Pacific, Western Pacific and North- 
ern Electric railroads, with branch lines extending from 
this point to Oroville, Chico, Woodland and Colusa. 

The possession of terminal freight rates for Marys- 
ville shippers has enabled our wholesalers to build up a 
vast trade in Northern California, extending into Nevada 
and Southern Oregon. 

Among the industries which have been established 
here are the Yuba Construction Company, with a half- 
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million-dollar plant, the Marysville Ice and Cold Storage 
Company, the Yuba Bottling Works, the Marysville 
Woolen Mills, Sperry Flour Company, as well as various 
fruit plants, such as the cannery of the California Fruit 
Canners’ Association and the packing house of the J. K. 
Armsby Company. There are various creameries, plan- 
ing mills, lumber yards, foundries and machine shops, all 
of which tend to substantiate Marysville’s nickname— 
“the biggest little city on the Coast’’—a designation 
which is most apt. Marysville’s present population is 
rapidly increasing. 

Although a historic town, Marysville is modern in 
every respect, having among other things fifteen miles 
of sewers, a four-mile system of electric street railway, 
an elaborate street lighting system, a modern gas and 
telephone service, a modern fire department and fire 
alarm system, a $75,000 public library, holding 10,000 
volumes, three banks, six hotels and numerous lodging 
houses, six churches, and some of the finest modern school 
buildings in the State. 

The climate is delightful and healthful, the fact of 
there never having been an epidemic of any contagious 
disease bearing strong testimony to the latter. The city 
water supply, which is obtained from deep artesian wells 
within the city lmits, is not only abundant in quantity 
but excellent in quality, purity and wholesomeness. 

Despite Marysville’s splendid facilities for manufac- 
turing industries, with its rail and water transportation, 
to say nothing of its terminal rates, the brilliant outlook 
for its future is perhaps attributable to its central loca- 
tion in the midst of a vast farming and horticultural 
country. Space does not permit of a description of the 
agricultural lands, therefore suffice it to say that all of 
the agricultural and horticultural products which can 
be grown in California thrive in this section, many of 
them commanding prices considerably in advance of 
those paid in other favored parts of the State; and the 
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fact that these lands can be bought at reasonable prices 
assures a development of almost every acre tributary to 
the city. 

YUBA CITY 

Just across the Feather River, in Sutter County, is 
located Yuba City, the county seat and largest town of 
Sutter County, a thoroughly up-to-date community, sit- 
uated on the Feather River at the head of navigation. 

Its homes are electric lighted. There is a $30,000 
high-pressure water system. The Southern Pacific and 
Northern Electric railroads serve Yuba City, and an 
electric 15-minute service runs to Marysville, which les 
across the river. 

The plant of the Yuba City Milling Company has a 
capacity of 200 barrels of flour and 45 tons of feed a day. 

The fruit packing plant of Rosenberg Brothers and 
Company is here, as is the cannery of the Central Cali- 
fornia Canneries Company, employing 350 people. The 
establishment of J. B. Wilkie & Company dries 1,500 
tons of grapes and 2,500 tons of prunes a year. 

One of the Yuba City canneries shipped 100,000 cases 
of peaches in 1913 and a larger quantity in 1914. The 
same cannery sent out 50,000 cases of canned tomatoes 
in 1913, while the 1914 output was greatly in excess. 

Yuba City has a national and savings bank, a modern 
hotel, a flour mill, a lumber yard, several churches, a 
fine public school building, a creamery, and many pros- 
perous mercantile establishments. 

The court house and hall of records are surrounded 
by a beautiful park, facing which is Mission Hall, a 
county auditorium used for conventions and meetings. 

Yuba City is noted for its beautiful homes, sur- 
rounded by large gardens, and the wide streets, shaded 
with orange, magnolia, olive and walnut trees, form ave- 
nues leading out into the great Feather River fruit 
district. 

To those who are interested, read carefully the data 
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on page 255 and following giving a general description 
of Yuba County, where we hope to see permanently estab- 
lished a good strong colony of our people; also read the 
description on page 252 of Sutter County, adjoining our 
first centers, and where conditions are similar. 

Now, dear reader, the question of whether the plan 
outlined in our previous pages and endorsed by so many 
of our leading men for the extension of our church’s 
interests in this land by the Western Sea is the best or 
not, is plainly placed before you. Knowing our people 
as we do, their industry, integrity and true worth, and 
knowing the great opportunities that here await you, 
we believe it to be one of the best possible plans and 
stand ready by our earnest efforts to help carry it to a 
successful fruition. 


COLONEL E. H. MERRILL 


Colonel Merrill was born at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, 1856. He was educated in the public schools of 
his home city, at the United States.Military Academy, 
West Pomt, New York, and at Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he in 1882 obtained 
the degree of LL.B. He practiced law at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Portland, Oregon. Being a man of ex- 
ceptional mental qualifications, he soon became one of 
the leading men of his profession. His health, however, 
did not permit his continuance of indoor life. There- 
fore, in 1886, he engaged in commercial pursuits, which 
he is prosecuting this present day. The Colonel is a man 
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of sound business judgment, of keen sagacity and com- 
prehension, and of great adaptablity in creating, accept- 
ing and developing new and original business fields and 
opportunities. For more than thirty years he has been 
identified with one of the largest corporations of the 
world operating in the Pacific Coast states and terri- 
tories. For over a quarter of a century he has been 
closely associated in the development of the resources of 
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Oregon and California, and has done much pioneer work 
in these two states that has materially helped them com- 
mercially and financially. Of Caesar of old it is said 
that, whilst conducting his campaign across the Alps 
into Gaul, he was engaged in writing a Latin grammar 
and dictating half a dozen letters at the same time. 
Such Caesars of superior mentality we possess even in 
this modern and materialistic day, and Colonel Merrill 
may be truly said to be one of them. The plans and 
projects simultaneously emanating and receiving im- 
petus from his fruitful brain are too many to enumerate 
in a brief narrative. It is true of this man that he is 
interested in all movements looking to the betterment 
of human society in its various ramifications. 

While practicing law in Portland, Oregon, he took 
active part in the organization of the National Guard 
of the State, and all the years of his residence there, he 
was prominent in National Guard circles. 

In the critical days of San Francisco, following the 
great fire and earthquake of 1906, he earnestly threw 
himself and his energies into the relief work for the 
benefit of that city and its stricken residents. He 
formed a relief committee of his own, conformable to 
the ideals of the great corporation with which he is con- 
nected. He was in sole charge of the distribution and 
expenditure of large sums of money emanating from 
that source, but not thrown into the general relief fund 
of the city. 

At the latter end of the year, 1906, it was reported 
to the church council of the Synod of the Norwegian 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church of America that a certain 
gentleman of San Francisco had conveyed a consider- 
able sum of money distributed in the relief work 
done by the local clergymen of said church body. In 
this narrative it may be of interest to dwell a little more 
fully on the incident connecting us with this gentleman. 
It was in the middle of a night following closely upon 
those calamitous days of 1906. Some one rings at the 
bell of the house where the writer and his family were 
temporarily sheltered. ‘‘Good evening,’’ was the word 
from a gentleman at the door. ‘‘Are you a member of 
the relief committee connected with the Norwegian Luth- 
eran church?’’ The question being affirmed, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I have some money at your disposal. I know 
all about your good work. I desire the co-operation of 
your committee in the distribution of funds in my pos- 
session. J am in a hurry. Take these $200 tonight. 
More is coming. I will see you again very shortly. 
Good night.’’ It is needless to say that this visit was 
an unusual surprise and made a deep impression on the 
recipient of such unexpected favors. And the same 
gentleman came again and again, each time bringing 
$200 for our relief work. When his last visit had taken 
place, a large sum of money had been placed in our 
hands for distribution among our people. But he did 
not bring only money, also household goods, clothing and 
groceries. The man who had thus befriended us and so 
materially helped the committee in its relief work was 
Colonel E. H. Merrill. The great generosity of the 


Colonel and also of the concern which he represents has 
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been officially recognized by the governing body of our 
church. 

Colonel Merrill is a scion of an old New England 
family, dating back to an early period in the history 
of our country—the year of 1635. Members of this 
family have taken part in the Revolutionary War, and 
since then they have fought in the battles of every 
war of the United States. The Merrill family has also 
been prominently connected with the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church in America. For more than 125 
years the Merrills have contributed many of the lead- 
ing clergymen of said denomination. Colonel Merrill’s 
father was a clergyman, the sainted Rt. Rev. John W. 
Merrill, D.D., formerly president of McKendree College 
at Lebanon, Illinois, and for many years professor of the 
Methodist General Biblical Institute at Concord, New 
Hampshire, which institution afterward became the Bos- 
ton University. 

In 1893 Colonel Merrill was married to Emma Louise 
Lyman. One child, Helen, is born to them. They reside 
at their palatial home in the exclusive district of Clare- 
mont, Berkeley, California. 

As already related, the writer of this narrative be- 
came acquainted with the Colonel during the trying days 
of 1906, and since then it has been his good fortune to 
retain the friendship of this man, and to learn to know 
He will never forget the Colonel’s 
tender solicitude during his late illness. The writer 
is free to state that the Colonel became a means in the 
hands of Providence to save his hfe. When all human 
resources seemed to be exhausted, the Colonel found 
and pointed out the way in which his dying friend 
came back to hfe. It is needless to say that such deeds 
of human kindness can never be forgotten. 

Colonel Merrill is a great believer in the Seandi- 
navian race. He recognizes what an asset they have been 
in the upbuilding of the American nation. He never 
tires of speaking of the wholesome influence exerted by 
the Seandinavians, traceable in all the channels of activ- 
ity and progress of American society, be it in the pursuit 
of industry, commerce, religion, politics or agriculture. 
To a pre-eminent degree of excellence, in the mind of 
the Colonel, have the Scandinavian people reached along 
the lines of agriculture. ‘‘They are empire builders 
agriculturally,’’ says the Colonel. ‘‘They are not people 
who come to stay for a lttle while; they come to build 
homes and to stay permanently.’’ Therefore Colonel Mer- 
rill weleomed the movement to colonize California by the 
Seandinayvians, and not only did he welcome this move- 
ment, but in history we read about powers behind the 
throne—such a power the Colonel has been in the move- 
ment which finally crystallized in the organization of the 
Scandinavian-American Colonies of California. 

KNUTE B. NORSWING 

Mr. Norswing was raised in Goodhue County, Min- 
nesota. His father came from Vang in Valders, Nor- 
way, when nine years of age. His mother came from 
Flaamsdalen, Sogn, Norway. 
from Reime, Voss, Norway. 


him more and more. 


His grandmother came 
He was a member of the 
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Vane’s Church. Received the usual common school 
education. Entered the School of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Graduated with the class of 1893. 
Worked for ‘‘The Farmer’’ of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Taught school for three years. Bought the home farm. 
Was married to Marith A. Hoverstad, a pure bred Val- 
dris girl of rare qualifications. 

Mr. Norswing was successful at farming, but because 
of failing health in the fall of 1899 he came to California 
to recuperate. Worked for the ‘‘Pacific Rural Press’’ 
of San Francisco, thus coming continually in contact 
with farmers and learning of their successes and failures. 
In 1901 he went East again for a year and a half but 
good old Goodhue County did not appeal to him any-_ 
more after the taste of California. In the fall of 1902 
he went to Arizona, but after a month’s investigation de- 
cided that California was preferable. He moved to Los 
Angeles in December of that same year and bought a six- 
acre farm two miles out of town. On one of the corners 





of the little acreage a store building was erected. His 
KNUTE B. NORSWING 
business grew and grew in volume. He sold out. Next a 


paint business was started in the city of Los Angeles. 
This grew even faster than the former. A factory was 
built; the grinding of colors and paint manufacturing 
The business was incorporated under the 
name of Sunset Paint Company. Next he established a 
retail store and office in the heart of the city of Los 
Angeles. K. B. Norswing has been president from the 
beginning. 

In 1909 My. Norswing purchased a grain and alfalfa 
ranch of 321 acres in Kings County. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1910 traveling in Europe. Among numerous 
places visited was Oberammergau, where he saw the 
‘*Passion Play.’’ On returning he obtained an interest 
in the Forest City National Oil Company of Santa Paula, 
a closed corporation operating several producing wells. 
Mr. Norswing is one of its directors. He started a gen- 
eral merchandise store which, together with the farm, soon 


undertaken. 
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entirely surrounded by the city of Los Angeles, he suc- 
cessfully disposed of. In 1911 he purchased another farm 
at Fullerton, California, ‘‘E] Rancho Del Oro,’’ where 
walnuts, Valencia oranges and other fruits grow in abun- 
dance. He sells direct to consumers, sending the products 
out in small parcels by express and parcel post to all 
parts of the country. Merchandising failed to interest 
Mr. Norswing. Farming and the study of soils and 
plant-life mostly absorb his interests. Mr. Norswing is a 
firm believer in California—in all the varied potentiali- 
ties and opportunities she has to offer the homeseeker. 
He came out here to see for himself. He has seen and is 
convinced. He is one of the sponsors and main spirits 
in the movement resulting in the organization of ‘‘The 
Scandinavian-American Colonies of California.’’ 


HOLDEN L. RISETTER 


Mr. Risetter was born July 31, 1853, in Lee County, 
Illinois. His parents’ names were Lars L. and Gertrude 
Lenning Risetter. He was educated in the district school 
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of Lee County. Mr. Risetter is born and bred to the 
soil. To become a successful farmer was his ambition 
as a young lad. This ambition was also realized. As a 
farmer he continued until 1910, when he retired and 
moved to Beloit, Wisconsin, leaving his extensive landed 
possessions in the care and keeping of his sons. The suc- 
eess of Mr. Risetter as a tiller of the soil is well known 
far beyond the community where he spent most of his 
life. When Mr. Risetter retired, he belonged to the class 
whose fortune is fast approaching the seventh figure. 
During the course of years, however, Mr. Risetter was 
not only attending to his farm. Other interests attracted 
his attention and taxed his mighty energies, notably the 
buying and selling of farm-land in the various parts of 
the Middle States. Mr. Risetter enjoys the reputation 
of being a judicious trader. From time to time he has 
acquired large tracts of land, and again profitably dis- 
posed of them. Nor did he confine his efforts to country 
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real estate. He is also credited with much activity in 
handling town lots and city realty. The city of Chicago 
became a fertile field for many of his most successful 
deals. But more distant parts of our country, too, en- 
listed his attention. His real estate interests in Colorado 
are well known to many. A year ago he paid California 
a visit, where he made an extended stay covering more 
than a year. The purpose of this visit was to get a little 
rest and recreation, but he did not always rest while 
here. He had heard much about the opportunities offered 
the settler in this fair State. Now he was accorded the 
privilege of studying conditions, and he made ample use 
of it. No one returned East more satisfied with his visit 
to California and conditions here as he found them, than 
Mr. Risetter. During his stay he also came to know of 
the Scandinavian-American Colonies, and became much 
interested in this movement. It is Mr. Risetter’s decided 
opinion, that it is our duty to try to guide and gather 
into settlements those of our countrymen who leave the 
Eastern States and come here to seek a home. He was 
much impressed with the immensity of the unpopulated 
stretches of land in California. Nor was it a small sur- 
prise to him to learn of the different varieties of soils 
in well-nigh every part of the State—how good soil and 
near-good soil and poor soil are found lying side by side, 
looking the same, but far from being the same in quality. 
All this convinced him of the necessity of authentic and 
conscientious advice in the matter of assisting the East- 
ern homeseeker. He was, therefore, much interested in 
the Seandinavian-American Colonies, an organization 
called into being for no other purpose than to educate 
and direct our people in the matter of finding homes in 
these distant and, to them, unknown regions of the West 
Coast. And Mr. Risetter’s interest in this project did 
not only manifest itself in commendable words, but also 
in substantial financial support and in himself becoming 
an associate of the movement. 

Mr. Risetter was married twice, the first time, Novem- 
ber 11, 1875, to Julia Christopher, the second time July 
10, 1901, to Isabel M. Boyd, the Reverends J. J. Tackle 
and J. Nordby, respectively, officiating. The following 
children were born to them, Mrs. Gertrude Louise House, 
Mrs. Bessie Christina Koto, Lewis, Thomas Clarence, 
Christopher, Mrs. Anna Luella Fourtilott, Dr. Ernest 
Adolph and Leonard Orrin. The Risetters are now lo- 
cated at Rockford, Illinois, where they expect to spend 
the balance of their days. 

GUSTAV M. STERUD 


Mr. Sterud was born in Dane County, Wisconsin, 
September 9, 1868. He was educated in the common 
schools of South Dakota. His parents were Martin and 
Ingeborg Sterud. Until the age of twenty-three he was 
variously employed on the farm. At that time he took 
up the business of insurance. This gave him an ample 
opportunity to study the various phases of society— 
chureh and secular—writing insurance in twenty-five 
different states. The last twelve years he has been work- 
ing in the Pacifie Coast territory as district superin- 
tendent of the Mutual Life of New York. During this 
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long time of constant travel he also learned to know the 
conditions of the Lutheran Church on the mission field. 
Mr. Sterud was raised as a strict Lutheran, of the good 
old orthodox type. This early training ever stayed with 
him and became the lodestar of his life. In his day, he 
has also had the privilege to help in the upbuilding of 
his dear church. All in all, it has fallen to his lot to 
assist in the erection of six church edifices, and to be a 
member of fifteen different congregations—twelve Nor- 
wegian Lutheran, one German Lutheran (Missouri) and 
two English Lutheran. 


It may be of interest in this connection to point to 
a few facts relating to his membership in the German 
Lutheran congregation of Reno, Nevada. When the 
Sterud brothers, G. M. and J. M., came to Reno as dis- 
trict representatives of the Mutual Life of New York, 
they found no church of their own at the place. The 
two brothers had many children. Something had to be 
done in the matter of religious training for these little 
ones. And what should they do? ~No pastor of their 
own Synod to resort to. Our German brethren, how- 
ever, had a representative at the place in the person of 
Rey. Franz E. Martens. To him they presented their 
plight and requested him to take up the matter of 
starting an English mission or at least a Sunday-school 
for the children. The attempt was successful. The 
Steruds joined the German congregation and became the 
means of establishing, on a firm footing, an English 
Lutheran mission at Reno. In the course of time, a 
beautiful church was built, where both the English and 
the German languages are used, and where the Germans 
and the Scandinavians of the community may find a 
church home. 

It is a well-known fact that California has of late 
years become an object of attention to Eastern farmers. 
And not least are the Scandinavians of the Middle West 
interested in the agricultural opportunities of this State. 
The president of the Pacifie District, Rt. Rev. L. C. Foss. 
has been virtually besieged by inquiries concerning land 
conditions down here. Being the president of our synod- 
ical district he is looked to as the one who is in position 
to give authentic information. Our local pastors, too, and 
not least the writer of this article, have incessantly been 
solicited for such information. In conference with Rev. 
Foss the conclusion was reached that it was a part of our 
duty to study agricultural conditions of California, so as 
to be able to speak intelligently on this subject and give 
the desired information. 

The condition of our church in California was an- 
other factor in determining our course in the matter. 
Our church is not strong in this State. It is poorly 
represented outside of the cities. And our city congre- 
gations are weak and seem to have enough to do to carry 
on their local work. Little or nothing are they doing 
to assist in the general work of the Synod. And it is 
a notable fact that the country congregations are and 
have been the financial backbone in the work of our 

‘church in America. Therefore strong inland congrega- 
tions in California is our aim. To reach this aim, we 
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resolved to enter upon an intelligent campaign of direct- 
ing to California such of our people as constantly leave 
the Eastern States and come west in quest of new homes. 
Our plans were crystallized by the organization of what 
is known as The Scandinavian-American Colonies of 
California. 

Mr. Sterud became one of the main souls in this 
movement. Being a practical farmer from boyhood the 
study involving farm conditions seemed to him a very 
fascinating thing. With his usual determination he 
threw himself into the work of investigating the agri- 
cultural potentialities of California. Fully two years 
he was engaged in this work. Having satisfied himself 
that California is a desirable country to live in, he took 
an effectual hold of the organization of the Scandinavian- 
American Colonies. After traversing the State from 
one end to the other, thoroughly investigating conditions, 
he made several trips to the Eastern States in the interest 
of the movement. In his judgment there are many sec- 
tions of this State comprising desirable land for the 
settlement of our people, but for the first settlement 
he recommends Central California near Marysville. In 
this part of the State, therefore, the Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Colonies has secured the first tract of land for its 
colonization purpose, and with pride and pleasure we 
make the statement, that we may now look upon a sub- 
stantial beginning. 

March 25, 1892, Mr. Sterud was married to Miss 
Rose C. Thorsen. Two children have been born to them,- 
Martin O’Neill and Jennette Elizabeth. In 1913 Mr. 
Sterud and his family moved to San Francisco and 
reside in Howard Street. They are members of Trinity 
Church, where, with never-abating interest and untiring 
energy, they are continuing their good work in God’s 
Kingdom. 


ROBERT HARMER COUNTRYMAN 


Mr. Countryman was born in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 11, 1864. 

The Countryman family originally came from Hol- 
land and settled in New York City about 1621. It fur- 
nished a large number of soldiers to the Revolutionary 
army, eight Countrymans in one New York company. 
John Countryman, the great-grandfather of R. H. Coun- 
tryman, was a lieutenant in the Continental army under 
George Washington; made the campaign in New Jersey; 
crossed the Delaware River with Washington; accom- 
panied him to Valley Forge, and after the Revolution 
settled in Philadelphia. His son Christian was a soldier 
in the War of 1812, and was married to an English 
Quakeress, hence on the paternal side R. H. Country- 
man is a mixture of Dutch and English blood. His 
mother was of noble Scotch ancestry; her family, for 
hundreds of years distinguished in Scottish history, fur- 
nished many members of the Scottish bench and bar. 
The male members of the Countryman family have been 
clergymen and lawyers, so that on the paternal and 
maternal side Mr. Countryman naturally is a member 
of the legal profession. Mr. Countryman graduated 
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from the law department of the University of Califor- 
nia, receiving the degree of LL.B. He came to San 
Francisco in April, 1885, entering the law office of Jar- 
boe, Harrison & Goodfellow as a student, and, when 
admitted to the bar, he became a member of the firm. 
Being a man of rare mental qualifications Mr. Country- 
man created for himself a reputation of being a great 
attorney, in fact, he is rated as a primus inter pares of 
his profession. In the,course of years there have been 
associated with him in the practice of law some of the 
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most celebrated men of the State, among whom we may 
mention the name of Justice Harrison, who continued 
in partnership with Mr. Countryman until the former 
was appointed presiding judge of the District Court of 
Appeal. 

The estimate a community puts on a person who has 
lived and labored in it for years is a pretty just one. 
The estimate this community puts on Mr. Countryman 
may be seen by the numerous calls for service, in the 
course of years it has made upon him. Thus Mr. Coun- 
tryman was appointed to serve on the Committee of 
Fifty which had charge of the rehabilitation of San 
Francisco after the great catastrophe. He was also ap- 
pointed to serve on the sub-committee of five on housing 
the homeless. In addition to other duties, required of 
him by this community and State, he assisted in drafting 
the laws that were submittted by Governor George C. 
Pardee to the special session of the Legislature of 1906 
for the relief and rehabilitation of San Francisco. 

He has been practicing law in San Francisco for 
nearly thirty years, and is also a member of the Oregon 
bar, having been engaged to argue a number of impor- 
tant cases before the Supreme Court of the state of 
Oregon. 

On June 26, 1889, Mr. Countryman was married to 
Jennie A. McWilliams. Two sons have been born to 
them, Harmer William and Ralph Harrison, each of 
whom, is attending the University of California, one 


studying to be a scientific farmer, and the other to be 
a lawyer. The Countrymans reside in Fillmore Street, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Countryman is a member of the Episcopal church. 
Effectual work in the Sunday-school is, in his estimation, 
one of the vital issues confronting the church. Though 
busy lawyer he be in this great metropolis, he is never 
too busy to find time for attending to his church duties. 
For nine years he has instructed the boys’ advanced 
class in Biblical history and knowledge. Mr. Country- 
man is naturally alive to every movement looking to the 
upbuilding of his city and State. The organization of 
the Scandinavian-American colonies, whose object it is 
to direct the immigration to this State of Scandinavian 
people, became to him glad tidings. Being of Dutch 
descent himself, he naturally understands the significance 
of colonizing this State with a people of that type, in 
mind and make-up, the same as his own. He therefore 
bids this movement a hearty welcome, and bends his 
every effort in promoting it. Mr. Countryman is the 
attorney of The Scandinavian-American Colonies of 


California. JOSEPH BRORBY 


As touching a biographical sketch of Mr. Brorby, the 
writer takes the privilege of quoting in part from the 
History of Minnesota, edited in 1915: 

‘‘ Joseph Brorby was born December 1, 1879, on a 
farm in Clayton County, Iowa, the son of Jacob Paulson 
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Brorby and Oline Brorby. The family located at De- 
corah, Iowa, in 1886. There Mr. Brorby attended the pub- 
lic schools until fourteen years of age, when he entered 
the preparatory department of Luther College, in 1899 
graduating from that college with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. In 1904 he completed the theological course at 
Luther Seminary in St. Paul, with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. In the fall of 1904 he entered the Minnesota 
State University College of Law, taking the night course, 
where he received the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 
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1906. During his course at Luther Seminary, Mr. Brorby 
was assistant librarian, 1902-1904, and president of 
Coetus, the student board of control, 1903-1904. The 
years 1899 and 1900 were spent in teaching, and as assis- 
tant cataloguer at Luther College library. In the sum- 
mer of 1904 he became a potent factor in establishing the 
Northwestern branch of the Lutheran Publishing House, 
an Iowa corporation, at Minneapolis, continuing in the 
capacity of manager until 1908, since which time he 
has been engaged in the active practice of law with 
offices in the Security Building, Minneapolis, in which 
profession he has proved his powers to gain and retain a 
large general practice. He is vice-president and counsel 
of Norden Investment Company. Mr. Brorby has always 
been a Republican; was elected a member of the City 
Council of West Decorah, Iowa, in 1902. Mr. Brorby 
is a member of the Odin Club, of the Minneapolis Civie 
and Commerce Association, of the Twin City Luther 
College Club, and of the Men’s Club of Our Savior’s 
Church. He is one of the directors of the Minneapolis 
Humane Society and of the Minnesota State Bureau 
of Child and Animal Protection. He is a member of Our 
Savior’s Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Joseph Brorby has taken a large interest in the 
movement represented by the Scandinavian-American 
Colonies of California. Together with his brother Paul 
he has been a main factor in organizing the Eastern end 
of the business, acting in the capacity of attorney, with 
headquarters in Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

September 6, 1905, Mr. Brorby was married to Eda 
S. Simonson, Rey. J. W. Preus of Our Savior’s Lutheran 
Church of Minneapolis officiating. Three children have 
been born to them, H. J. Vidar, Sylvia Eda and Joseph 
Reidar, the last deceased. Mrs. Brorby comes from the 
Simonson family so well and favorably known in the 
social and commercial world of Minneapolis. 


PAUL BRORBY 


Mr. Brorby was born August 6, 1862, in Clayton 
County, Iowa. His parents’ names were Jacob Paulson 
Brorby and Oline, née Rulland. Mr. Brorby was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Iowa. At the Decorah In- 
stitute, Decorah, Iowa, he received his business education. 
After finishing school he entered the mercantile world, 
where he continued for many years. Early in life Mr. 
Brorby became much interested in politics. Gradually 
this interest developed into political aspirations. Mr. 
Brorby’s natural make-up peculiarly fitted him for en- 
tering politics. His mental strength and native sagacity, 
his exceptional ability for judging human nature, coupled 
with an amiable personality, create for him a host of ad- 
miring friends and make him a natural leader of men. 
In the course of years he has served on numerous im- 
portant civic committees and boards and held positions 
of high trust in his home community. From 1894 to 1900 
he was clerk of the District Court of Chickasaw County, 
Iowa. In politics he is a staunch Republican and takes 
a leading part in every returning campaign in munici- 
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pality, county and state. In 1915 he was one of the presi- 
dential electors on the Republican ticket for the state of 
Towa. 

Since 1900 Mr. Brorby has been engaged in real estate 
operations. He is considered an authority on all subjects 
pertaining to soils, climate and agricultural conditions 
in the Middle West. His conscientiousness and conserva- 
tism as a real estate operator are well known. He can 
not be induced to enter into any get-rich-quick or wild- 
cat real estate schemes. He has only one policy, that of 
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constantly keeping in view the good of the settler. His 
operations so far have mostly been confined to the terri- 
tory embraced in the great Middle Western States and 
Canada. 

Of late years Mr. Brorby’s attention was again and 
again directed to California by incessant inquiries re- 
garding agricultural conditions there. Hence the fact 
that California will be the land of promise to Eastern 
homeseekers had gradually taken a hold of his mind. 
The organization, therefore, of the Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Colonies was good news to him. Nor was he tardy 
in connecting himself with this movement. Straightway 
he made a trip to California to obtain first-hand in- 
formation regarding farm conditions. Having carefully 
studied the situation, together with matters relating to 
the Seandinavian-American Colonies, he returned home 
and in company with his brother, Joseph Brorby, effected 
the so-called Eastern Sales Organization of The Seandi- 
navian-American Colonies of California, Mr. Paul Brorby 
taking the general agency and Mr. Joseph Brorby the 
attorneyship, with headquarters in the Security Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

January 22, 1890, Mr. Brorby was married to Lovie 
Estella Shaver. Three children have been born to them, 
Lucile Ethelind Marie, Jacob Vernon and Paul Shaver. 
Ever since their marriage New Hampton, Iowa, has been 
the home city of the Paul Brorby family. 
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HERMAN GREY SQUIER 


Mr. Squier was born at Gibsonville, Sierra County, 
California, October 26, 1861. His parents were 
Eliakim Squier and Catherine Caroline Squier. They 
were Canadians of English descent and emigrated to 
California in 1851. Mr. Squier was educated in the 
public schools of the State and in the State Normal 
School at San Jose, graduating from the latter in 1885. 
Much of his boyhood was spent in working in the mines 
until 1882. Then he taught school until 1901, most of 
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the time holding the position of principal in San Jose, 
California. Thereafter he entered the Civil Service and 
held a position in the postal department of the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1901. Whereupon he was transferred to 
the school department of the Islands, being employed 
as organizing superintendent. In the early part of 1903 
he was re-transferred to the postal department, where 
he served as assistant and as acting postmaster of the 
city of Manila. In the latter part of 1905 he returned 
to the United States with his family, and finally resigned 
from the Philippine Island service in the latter part of 
1906. Since then he has been engaged in the business of 
handling irrigated lands in California. Mr. Squier was 
bred to the soil, and no department in the province of 
human interests is more fascinating to him than that of 
agriculture. The agricultural potentialities of California 
have been the object of Mr. Squier’s study and attention 
from the early years of his manhood. He has especially 
made an exhaustive study of the methods of irrigation 
and the work of colonization, and the handling of Cali- 
fornia lands. He is accordingly well known in this West- 
ern domain as an authority on California soil and farm 
conditions. Hence his services have been secured by 
some of the largest real estate operators in this State. 
From 1908 to 1913 he was the sales manager of the 
Kuhn Syndicate, part of this time representing said con- 
cern in Chicago, Illinois. In 1914 he successfully handled 
a sub-division of his own in Merced County, California. 
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During the Exposition year (1915) he was employed by 
the Sacramento Valley Exposition Commission, having 
charge of the Bureau of Information in San Francisco. 

Of the many public spirited men of this community 
interested in the Scandinavian-American Colonies of 
California, Mr. Squier stands among the first and fore- 
most. During his sojourn in the Middle West he learned 
to know what the Scandinavians have done in the up- 
building of our country—especially along agricultural 
lines. With enthusiasm he embraced the movement in- 
augurated for the purpose of helping Scandinavians who 
desire to establish permanent homes in California. Many 
of the leading men of our church found it necessary to 
investigate this movement, and so made many trips to 
California at various times. It is a significant fact 
that Mr. Squier was one of the men chosen to accompany 
our church dignitaries on their visits to the various parts 
of the State. Mr. Squier is therefore well known to the 
leading men of our church, and his name to them is a 
synonym of honesty and integrity. 

May 19, 1887, Mr. Squier was married to Miss Annie 
L. Taylor.) Three children have been born to them, 
Annie F., Silva Ginsey and Alma May, the last deceased. 
The Squier family resides at their home in Masonic Ave- 
nue, San Francisco. 

IVAR EIMON 
[Representative of Eastern headquarters, Scandinavian-American Colonies, 


on trip to the West coast, inspecting California farm conditions in general 
and holdings of Colonies Company in particular. ] 


It was really a pleasant experience to meet Mr. Ivar 
Eimon, the bearer of a name so well known in Nor- 
wegian America. Much I had heard of Mr. Eimon, of 
his personal qualifications and of his success in life 
materially, as well as the very prominent part he and 
his family have taken in the upbuilding of the church 
of our fathers in America. And only a few moments 
of my first interview with Mr. Eimon were needed to 
substantiate the truth of the report that had come to our 
ears long before this manly man, in bearing and stature 
a veritable type of the Viking race, had reached our 
Coast. 

Mr. Eimon came to California on a specific errand, 
For many years he had contemplated moving to a milder 
climate, and often he had thought of California. But it 
was far away and besides a land of lurid fame. He 
could not always put credence in the very favorable re- 
ports concerning opportunities for the settler in this 
land of sunshine and flowers. To his mind the reports 
had been so flowery and so full of sunshine, that he 
feared, lest some clouds and shadows were lurking behind 
the profusion of descriptive words. Then finally he 
learned of the Seandinavian-American Colonies and read 
the reports emanating from that source. The aims and 
purposes of this association were in perfect consonance 
with his own feelings. Too often he had lamented the 
fact that our good church people move away from their 
church communities and well-cultivated farms in the 
Western Middle States and scatter here and there and 
become lost to church and God and all. The endeavors 
of the men espousing the movement of the Scandinavian- 
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American Colonies coincided thoroughly with his senti- 
ments and appeared to be the embodiment of the 
thoughts on the subject he himself, and many serious 
thinking church-men with him, had entertained for many 
years. And at once he became interested and connected 
himself with the men at the head of the Eastern end of 
the association and secured all the information available 
concerning the move. 

And to make a long story short, Mr. Eimon decided 
to go to California to see for himself. He was in the 
state for many weeks. And like a wise man he did not 
go direct to the local representatives of the association, 
but stepped off the train and all by himself inspected the 
holdings of the Scandinavian-American Colonies and in- 
vestigated everything in connection with the land, climate, 
quality of soil, crops commercially and non-commercially 
raised, water, transportation, market, in brief, every- 
thing necessary for the homeseeker to know, nor did he 
forget to observe the impressions extant in the local 
community concerning the backers ef the Scandinavian- 
American Colonies in the West. Having thoroughly sat- 
isfied himself on all and every point in question, he came 
to San Francisco to make further inquiries. Here he 
had an opportunity to go deeper into the subject and 
to become acquainted with the men connected with the 
Western end of the association. 


With all this information, Mr. Eimon sets out in a 
new direction, for coming as a representative from the 
Eastern Middle West to study conditions here, it was 
necessary to study every phase of the subject as touching 
agrarian conditions here. After a few weeks travel over 
marsh and desert, through orehard and meadow, spend- 
ing ample time in town and city and rural district for 
acquiring information, he returned and the first word he 
uttered was ‘‘California for me.’’ As regards the selec- 
tion of land for the first Scandinavian-American colony, 
he declared that he had not seen anything ‘to compare 

_ with it. The well-cultivated lands that he had seen would 
range from $300 to $1,000, yes, and even $2,000 an acre. 


**T have never seen in all my travels throughout this 
state any land that can compare in price and in quality 
with the tract secured by the Scandinavian-American 
Colonies. And now, my dear friends, I stand ready to 
substantiate my convictions, not only by word, but by 
deed. I am now going back home to dispose of some 
certain interests and re-invest in California. I want to 
become one of you. I believe in the cause represented 
by the Colonies Company. It has been my conviction 
for years that something along that line should be done 
and that it was our duty as church people to do so, and 
from now hence, I intend to cast my lot with your asso- 
ciation.”’ 

Mr. Eimon was born June 5, 1854, on the line be- 
tween Valders and Land, Norway. His father’s name 
was Ole Oimoen, and his mother’s name was Siri (née 
Thomle), who also came from Valders. In 1862, as an 
eight-year-old boy, Mr. Eimon, together with his parents, 
emigrated to America. His parents left Norway to bet- 


ter their economic conditions and to insure the future 
of their many children. The Eimons settled nm Dane 
County, Wisconsin, but six years later they moved to 
Pigeon Falls, where they have been engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits to this present day. Mr. Eimon is the 
eldest of four boys who succeeded their father in taking 
care of the old homestead. The success of the Eimons 
is well known far beyond the limits of the home state. 
Eimon’s business career has always been along agricul- 
tural lines. In many parts of the Middle Western States 
he has owned considerable areas of land which he has 
cultivated and, in the course of time, successfully handed 
off in the real estate market. 

On July 4, 1886, Mr. Eimon was married to Mar- 
grethe Heyerdahl, Rev. M. Thorsen officiating. Five 
children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Eimon, Sigvald, 
Ove Max, Paul Kruger, Sigrid and Margrethe. The 
three of the brothers are running father’s farm, while 
the youngest is preparing for entering professional life 
and is now studying at Gale College. 

Mr. Eimon is a self-made man. It is, indeed, inter- 
esting to be granted an interview with him. He is at 
home on every subject, be it matters pertaining to the 
religious, political, educational or commercial world. Be- 
sides being a great reader of literary, scientific and re- 


ligious works, of periodicals and the daily press, Mr. 


Eimon has traveled extensively in his life-time. He has 
visited most of the important centers in the world, 
notably those of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
France, Switzerland and Spain. The American conti- 
nent he has traversed well-nigh in its entire length and 
breadth. Every state in the Union, except Maine, to- 
gether with all the principal cities, he has visited, and 
wherever he has gone he has studiously observed agri- 
cultural conditions. It is, therefore, a very gratifyimg 
fact to hear what Mr. Eimon has to say concerning the 
agricultural potentialities of California. 

Mr. Eimon has always belonged to the Synod of the 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America. 
His parents have a place among the pioneers of our 
Synod, and they have taken an integral part in the up- 
building of the Lutheran Zion in America. 
of the Eimons is inseparably united with the history of 
our Church. Whenever undertakings looking to the ex- 
tension of the Church were decided upon, the Eimons 
were first and foremost in the councils and in contrib- 
uting large sums of their ample means in promotion of 
the good cause. And not only was their generosity con- 
fined to the cause of the Church in the home country. 
Their church interest has reached far beyond the limits 
of the home congregation and the church of the home 
land, and extended to the benighted brethren sitting in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, who, too, have felt 
the blessing of the gifts emanating from their benevolent 
hand. Generously the Eimons have contributed to the 
extension of God’s Kingdom at home and abroad. As an 
evidence of the interest Mr. Ivar Eimon has taken in all 
matters of the Church as well as of the confidence he 
enjoys in the Church, may be pointed to the fact that he 
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from time to time has served the local congregation as 
representative at important synodical conferences and 
conventions, district and general. 

Politically, Mr. Eimon is a Republican, and has al- 
ways taken a live interest in local and state politics. In 
the course of years, he has served on many committees 
of municipality and state. For thirty years he has been 
a director of the local school board. 

Henceforth it is the purpose of Mr. Eimon to spend 
many of his remaining days in California. 
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The outlook of the Scandinavian-American Colonies 
is bright beyond expectation. With inquiries constantly 
pouring in, and with men like Walter Forde, Eimon and 
Rey. Nervig in the lead, together with the Hansens and 
Christensens who settled there before them, the success 
of the Scandinavian Colonies is already assured. In this 
connection, it may be of interest to the reader to learn 
that Rev. Nervig of Volin, South Dakota, has secured a 
tract of land from the Scandinavian-American Colonies, 
and intends to move to California in the near future. 
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How to Reach California 


ON THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Pacific Coast will find that the Southern Pacific, 

which leads in mileage and safety of operation all 
western railroads, serves almost every important com- 
munity and point of interest. 


, \HE traveler, tourist or homeseeker destined to the 


Five of the best appointed transcontinental trains 
are included in its operation: ‘‘Sunset Limited,’’ “‘ Over- 
land Limited,’’ ‘‘Pacifie Limited,’’ ‘‘San Francisco Lim- 
ited,’’ and ‘*‘Golden State Limited.’” These range from 
extra-fare trains to those carrying both standard and 
tourist sleeping cars and are supplemented by excellent 
coastwise service embracing such trains as ‘‘Shasta Lim- 
ited’’ between San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle, and the ‘‘Owl’’ and the ‘‘Lark,’’ with several 
additional daily express trains between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

From the cities of the Great Lake region and the 
Mississippi Valley the traveler on “‘Overland Limited,”’ 
**Pacific Limited’’ or ‘‘San Francisco Limited’’ will go 
to San Francisco by the shortest and quickest route 
through Omaha and Ogden, including the famous Salt 
Lake cut-off, which is the admiration of the engimeers 
of the world, and at the same time it affords the traveler 
views of lake and mountain scenery he never can forget. 


By this route the traveler is taken through Nevada, 
whose natural forage makes it the pasturage of sheep 
and cattle by the tens of thousands. General farming 
has its place in the industries of the state and the 
National Government has supplemented the work of the 
citizens by great irrigation schemes now in operation. 
Nevada is one of the great copper, silver and gold pro- 
ducing states, the Tonopah-Goldfield district, Mason Val- 
ley district, and Ely district being known throughout 
the mining and smelting world. 

Nevada is a state of great mountain ranges and of 
great basins. The basin of the Humboldt is traversed 
by the Humboldt River, which is crossed and recrossed 
several times by the traveler who takes this picturesque 
route. This is followed by the canyon in the Sierra 
Nevada Range through which the Truckee River fiows. 
The traveler finds himself in ready access to Lake Tahoe, 
views Donner Lake of tragic story, and surmounting the 
Sierra, he looks down from the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains upon a succession of scenes unrivaled 
in the world for their sublimity and varied grandeur. 
Within from to two three hours the traveler has de- 
scended from mountain to broad valley, with a series of 
surprises in quick transformation from mountain peak 
and forested heights to cultivated foothills and fruitful 
valleys that rival the best in France. 

From quaint old-world New Orleans the “‘Sunset 
Limited,’’ in connection with Southern Pacific high-class 
passenger steamers from New York, carries the traveler 
to California through the land of cane and cotton, the 
country of Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,*’ and the empire 


of Texas with its bustling cities and its admirable win- 
ter resort, San Antonio, from which point the journey 
is made at low altitudes through New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Or the traveler may journey westward by the 
“*Golden State Limited’’ with all the comforts of travel 
through Kansas City and the Southwest, through New 
Mexico and Arizona to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Arizona now leads the world in copper production; 
it is a great cattle-growing state and its agricultural 
growth has been marked. By a detour from Bowie to 
Maricopa, on the ‘‘Sunset Route,’? one may make the 
marvelous scenic auto trip of 120 miles over the ‘‘ Apache 
Trail’’ from Globe to Phoenix, through the heart of Ari- 
zona’s weird and picturesque grandeur. You can see 
ancient cliff dwellings and stop at the great Roosevelt 
Dam and the wonderful lake, thirty miles long. 

The entrance to California, across the Colorado River 
at Yuma, along a route marked by old Spanish missions, 
finds its climax in the approach to Los Angeles, through 
orange, olive, date and palm groves. 

If a more northern latitude is chosen, there is the 
“*Shasta Limited’’ from Seattle or Tacoma, Washington, 
or from Portland, Oregon, through the valleys in south- 
ern Oregon. These valleys are remarkable for the mild- 
ness of their climate and the variety of their products. 
By this route the traveler crosses the impressive Siski- 
you range, and skirts Mount Shasta, which has an eleva- 
tion of 14,444 feet. From Shasta’s base he continues on 
his way into the fertile valley of the Sacramento River, 
passing Shasta Springs and through the trees and flowers 
of the picturesque Sacramento Canyon, probably the 
finest canyon scenery to be found anywhere in the world. 
The Shasta Route is famous. It carries the traveler 
through a timbered district containing one-fifth of the 
country’s standing timber. 

By way of the Southern Pacific the traveler gomg 
and returning may pass continuously through new terri- 
tory. Either going to or returning from San Francisco, 
via. Ogden, the “‘Netherlands of America’’ may be 
reached by Southern Pacific steamers on the Sacramento 
River, passing through a region of dikes and levees, 
remindful of Dutch waterways and affording not only 
an enjoyable outing but a delightful means of varying 
a transcontinental journey. 

Two lines are operated by the Southern Pacifie be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles; one crosses the 
Tehachapi Divide by the famous loop, the other by way 
of Santa Barbara, traverses the productive valleys of 
Santa Clara and Salinas and runs for more than one 
hundred miles within sight and sound of the ocean surf. 
San Diego is only a few hours’ run south of Los Angeles. 
Orange groves, mountains and beaches hold equal lure. 
Mount Lowe, with its famous observatory, and the Pa- 
cific Ocean may be visited the same day; from a dip in 
the snow one may plunge through the surf within com- 
pass of three hours. 
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From San Francisco the Southern Pacific will carry 
the tourist in less than three hours to Santa Cruz; in 
another hour Del Monte and historic Monterey may be 
reached, thence a short drive to Carmel-by-the-Sea with 
its old mission of the days of the padres. Four hours 
by rail will give access to Sacramento. In five hours 
Fresno, with its raisin and orange industries, in the 
heart of the San Joaquin Valley, is reached, and a 
two hours’ longer run takes one to Paso Robles Hot 
Springs. Yosemite National Park, Lake Tahoe, upper 
Sacramento canyon resorts, Mount Shasta, Grant and 


SCENE IN 
THE YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Sequoia National parks, Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, 
the Kern and Kings River countries, and the Klamath 
and Crater Lake regions of Oregon, famous for their 
fishing, are from a night’s ride to a day’s journey distant. 

Everywhere are to be traversed the macadamized 
roads of California, and the State highway is the joy 
of motorists. Fishing, hunting, golf, polo, tennis, moun- 
tain climbing, form a succession of outdoor joys in a 
climate of unsurpassed beauty with an environment in 
harmony. For that tired feeling the Pacific Coast is a 
wonderful tonic all the year round. 





ON THE SANTA FE 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway system 
traverses the heart of romantic America—the land of 
the conquistadores and padres, the pathfinders, traders 
and pioneers. Some of the most remarkable scenery in 
the world is found on its lines. 

The Santa Fe is the only railroad between Chicago 
and California under one management all the way. It 
is double-tracked for more than half the distance and 
safeguarded by block signals the entire distance. Fred 
Harvey manages the dining ear, dining room, lunch 
counter and hotel service. And the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, earth’s greatest scenic wonder, is reached only 
by the Santa Fe. 

When you start on the Santa Fe you go through 
promptly, because it’s ‘‘Santa Fe all the way.’’ 

The altitude through Arizona and New Mexico, aver- 
aging a mile above sea level, insures pleasant weather 
in winter and a cool summer climate. 

There are many unique scemc attractions, such as 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona, the petrified forests, 
Indian pueblos, and prehistoric ruins. Always some- 
thing interesting to see. Dustless, oil-sprinkled track 
in sandy districts—the engines in California and Ari- 
zona burn oil. 

For half a day Santa Fe trains pass through one of 
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the largest pine forests in the United States, located in 
central Arizona. 

Finally, the highest mid-summer temperature of this 
region is lower than that of many of the Eastern cities. 
The ‘‘sensible’’ temperature is considerably less, owing 
to lack of moisture. 

The wise traveler endeavors to escape snow blockades 
and below-zero weather. 

That’s the reason so many persons prefer the Santa 
Fe. It is the middle route across the Rockies and the 
most direct. It avoids the two extremes of heat and © 
cold, of high and low altitudes. 

Some snow falls somewhere and at some time along 
every transcontinental line to Chicago. You can not 
escape it. 

But if you do happen to strike the tail-end of a 
northern blizzard while crossing the plains in January or 
February, farther west in the southern Rockies, where 
the Santa Fe runs, the normal weather is notably clear 
and sunny. There is so little humidity that the mid- 
day sun nearly always brings a genial warmth. If there 
was a snowfall yesterday, the chances are it has almost 
disappeared today. 

The days are few and far between when it is cold 
enough outside the well-warmed Santa Fe cars to be 
noticeable. Pleasant days are the rule. 





COLORADO GRAND CANYON—A TI®ANIC CHASM 
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The green pines and cedars of the mountain country 
ereate the illusion of a summer landscape. You see 
Indians and Mexicans sunning themselves in adobe door- 
ways and cowboys riding the range. <A succession of 
crisp October days best expresses the average winter 
weather conditions. 

GRAND CANYON 

This tremendous chasm, in its most accessible por- 
tion, has a length of 217 miles. Its vertical depth is 
about 6,000 feet, and its width is thirteen miles at the 
point to which visitors are conducted. A hundred Yo- 
semites might lie almost unperceived in its immense 
reaches, and Niagara would be scarcely a detail. There 
is nothing else on this round earth of ours that is half 
so magnificent, half so beautiful. It must be seen to be 
appreciated. The climate is cool in summer on the rim 
and generally mild in winter, with almost continual 
sunshine. Snowstorms are not frequent and are of 
short duration. A Grand Canyon outing therefore is 
feasible any day of the year. 

This stupendous scenic wonder of the world is reached 
by daily trains from Williams, a town on the Santa Fe 
main line in Arizona, 379 miles west of Albuquerque. 

The side trip is comfortably and quickly made on 
the Grand Canyon Railway, a branch of the Santa Fe. 
This line is built from Williams north sixty-four miles 
to the rim at the head of Bright Angel Trail. 


ON THE WESTERN PACIFIC 

Leaving Chicago on the Denver & 
Rio Grande one passes through the | 
highly picturesque and interesting sec- 
tion of the state of Colorado, sees the 
Royal Gorge and Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, visits the wonderful home of the 
Mormons, Salt Lake City, situated in 
Jordan Valley near the Great Salt 
Lake, famous because of its beautiful 
streets and driveways, its grand homes, 
the great Mormon temple and taber- 
nacle. Arriving at Ogden the Western 
Pacific trains take you over their route 
through northern Nevada, entering Cali- 
fornia by way of the old emigrant route 
through Beckwith Pass, one of the low- 
est passes of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. This is one of the most delight- 
ful routes, for the scenes are constantly 
changing, great groves of timber, beau- 
tiful mountain valleys nestling beneath 
snow-capped peaks, many summer re- 
sorts surrounded by gigantic pines, 
clear mountain streams bustling with 
trout greet the eye of the traveler lke 
an ever-changing kaleidescope. After 
leaving the higher valleys the train 
passes into the pitcuresque and awe- 
inspiring Feather River canyon—where 
Nature’s grandest scenes greet one on 


FEATHER RIVER SCENE ON THE WESTERN PACIFIC 


every side. Suddenly the train bursts forth into Cali- 
fornia’s grandest valley, the Sacramento, at the old 
historie city of Oroville, then on down through the val- 
ley itself with its orange groves, fruit orchards, rice and 
grain fields, its bustling towns and hamlets each vieing 
with the other for supremacy, making a short stop at 
the state capital, the city of Sacramento, and the metrop- 
olis of the valley, thence after a few short hours’ ride 
down the center of the valley, across the low Contra 
Costa mountains to the gem of the West, the city by the 
Golden Gate, the city that knows how, San Francisco. 


THE GOLDEN GATEWAY AND THE ORIENT 


More than all things else, San Francisco stands out 
among the cities of the earth as possessing the finest 
land-locked harbor in the world. Upon its four hundred 
and fifty square miles may be assembled the combined 
navies and the merchant fleets of the nations of the earth. 
Nature unwittingly achieved a commercial triumph in 
rendering what we now know as the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, a waterway protected from storms and of such 
great depth that dredging is not required. In fact, 
Mother Nature left but little for man to accomplish, and 
such great efforts as Britain has been put to in render- 
ing Liverpool an international port are unnecessary in 
San Francisco Bay. Upon the San Francisco waterfront 
the produce of the United States, the most prosperous 
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and progressive nation in the world, may be directly 
interchanged from freight car to steamer hold with prod- 
ucts of China, the oldest of nations, which is now awak- 
ening from its slumber of three thousand years. 

So it is that San Francisco, the gateway to the 
Orient, faces a commercial future, because of her mari- 
time commerce, more auspicious that that of any other 
port. The great trade battles of the world will be fought 
upon the Pacific. The day is not distant when the 
Atlantic will yield to the Pacific, just as the world’s 
commerce, ever moving westward, centuries ago passed 
from the cities of the Mediterranean to the Occidental 
seas. 
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The glamour of history only becomes of commercial 
importance when it casts ight on the future and reveals 
the present. Today San Francisco is nearer to the Orient 
than at any time in her history. The ocean commerce 
of this port became extensive during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. Despite fluctuations in San Francisco’s trade 
caused by such events as the great fire of 1906 and the 
depressed commercial conditions attendant upon the gen- 
eral depression throughout the world and upon the 
speedy rebuilding of the city, our merchants have every 
year come in closer touch with the Orient. San Fran- 
cisco’s sea commerce for 1914 exceeded $134,779,000, al- 
most equally divided between imports and exports. 





THE BEAR 


THE SAN FRANCISCO AND PORTLAND 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


A trip to California or Oregon can be made most 
interesting if the traveler will break the monotony of 
the rail trip by taking the steamships of The San Fran- 
cisco and Portland Steamship Company either from 
Portland to San Francisco or Los Angeles or from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco, or Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco to Portland. In this manner not only is the pas- 
senger able to recuperate from a tedious and dusty rail 
trip by a two or three-days’ ocean trip, thereby arriving 
at his destination fresh and clean, but there is no route 
so rich in seenie and historic interest. Over one hundred 
miles of the beautiful Columbia River between Portland 
and the sea is traversed by daylight, affording passengers 
a view of what is unquestionably the grandest river and 
mountain scenery to be found on the American Continent, 
and the voyage between the mouth of the Columbia River 
and San Francisco and Los Angeles is only a few miles 


from the shore, so that the coast ranges of California and 
Oregon with their varying contours and colors are almost 
constantly in view, the journey including a view of the 
Golden Gate and the bay of San Francisco with all their 


objects of scenic and historic interest. 


The steamships on which this voyage is made are the 
Bear, Beaver and Rose City. Modern ships, designed 
especially for the route, they are large, roomy, comfort- 
able and clean, are nearly 400 feet long and about 5,000 
tons burden and with accommodations for nearly 300 
first-class passengers. All tickets over this route include 
berth and meals without extra charge while on the 
steamers, and especial attention is given to the cuisine, 
the line having achieved a reputation for its meals which 
is nation wide. 

The trip is also of great educational value, affording 
an opportunity to study at close hand the lumbering, 
fishing and agricultural industries of the north Pacific 
Coast. The popularity of the lne is attested by its 
average annual carryings of over 60,000 passengers. 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


In order that travelers across the broad and beauti- 
ful Pacific Ocean, between America and Japan, may 
enjoy the same luxuries, comforts and conveniences to 
be found on the great trans-Atlantic passenger boats, the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steamship Company) has 
placed in service between the city of San Francisco and 
Japanese and Chinese ports a trio of 22,000-ton steam- 
ships of the latest and most elaborate design, voted by all 
who have traveled upon them to be ‘‘The three queens of 
the Western ocean.’’ Of these the Tenyo Maru (Heaven 
and Sea) and the Chiyo Maru (Earth and Sea) were 
placed in service within six months of one another, about 
three years ago. 

The Shinyo Maru (Springtime on the Ocean) steamed 
from Kobe, Japan, on her maiden trip on August 26, 
1911, and has since been on regular schedule between 
America and the Orient. 

It is a difficult task to describe the beauty, comforts 
and conveniences of these three splendid vessels. The 
first impression,’upon boarding any one of the trio, is 
that you have stepped into a floating hotel of unusual 
excellence, where the employes have specialized in neat- 
ness and attentiveness, and where the appointments are 
all that the heart could desire. 

The ships are built to carry 1,150 passengers, as fol- 
lows: First-class passengers, 275; second-class passen- 
gers, 54; steerage passengers, 821. The Japanese steer- 
age is forward and the Chinese steerage aft on E deck. 
The sanitary arrangements are as perfect as science can 
make them. 
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The commissary arrangements are elaborate and com- 
plete. Electricity plays an important part in the culi- 
nary departments. The ice-making plant insures a con- 
stant supply of fresh foods in perfect condition. There 
are separate galleys for Chinese and Japanese steerage — 
passengers. 


The dining saloons, lounging rooms and smoking 
compartments are admittedly the most beautiful of any 
trio of transoceanic steamships. Rich and wonderful 
Japanese tapestries; priceless mahogany, teakwood, wal- 
nut and maple; artistic mural decorations—these and a 
hundred other beautifying features predominate in the 
general meeting rooms of the first-cabin passengers, while 
the second-cabin travelers are taken care of in a most 
thorough and comfortable way. The main dining saloon 
is located on the promenade deck, in a beautiful deck- 
house 280 feet long, and the music rooms, smoking room, 
ladies’ social hall and writing rooms are all fascinatingly 
decorated and furnished. 


The Shinyo Maru, Chiyo Maru and Tenyo Maru, in 
short, offer to the discriminating trans-Pacific traveler 
a clean, safe and luxurious journey, punctuated with 
pleasures of every conceivable sort; shortened to the 
minimum by every latter-day speed-device; marked by 
courtesy and extra-attentiveness on the part of those 
employes who come in contact with the passengers—a 
voyage which, once taken, will never be forgotten and, 
more than likely, will ofttimes be repeated by those who 
love the ‘‘ocean of oceans.’’ 





SHINYO MARU 
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S.S. WILHELMINA 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
IN THE ISLANDS 


To persons desiring a complete change of climate, 
scenery and environment, Honolulu and the Hawaiian 
With its 
mild, tropical climate, picturesque groves of cocoanut 


Islands offer the most alluring attractions. 


palms, forests of ferns, and smooth white bathing beaches, 
Hawaii is the place most sought by those desiring perfect 
rest and freedom from business cares, as well as tourists 
who delight in exploring lands where deep canyons, beau- 
tiful waterfalls, mountain peaks and tropical foliage 
abound on every hand. 

If you have never seen an outrigger-canoe, or enjoyed 
an exhilarating ride on the surf, there is new pleasure 
in store for you in these distinctly Hawaiian pastimes, 
together with surf bathing, motoring over level roads, 
tennis, golf and polo the year around. 

The Oahu Country Club at Honolulu has an excellent 
golf course, situated in a very picturesque valley, a short 
distance from Honolulu. 

For those who are musically inclined, the native 
songs, which are sung by Hawaiian boys at the various 
hotels, will linger long in the memory of the trip to 
Hawaii. 

There are numerous points of interest in and around 
Honolulu. From the Pali (six miles from Honolulu), 
and at quite an elevation, may be obtained a wonderful 
view of the island, showing extinct craters, mountain 


peaks, sugar, pineapple and banana plantations. The 


aquarium in Kapiolani Park contains probably the best 
collection of tropical fish in the world, and the Bishop 
Museum has a very valuable exhibition of relics and 
curios acquired by frequent expeditions to the South 
Seas, showing forms of life, habits and customs of the 
natives of the most important island groups. 

Honolulu contains half a dozen modern hotels, afford- 
ing all comforts and conveniences, and the rates charged 
are the same as on the mainland. 

On the island of Hawaii is the active volcano of 
Kilauea, one of Nature’s greatest wonders. The volcano 
trip is inexpensive, and two of the Matson Line ships 
(Matsonia and Wilhelmina) proceed to Hilo, island of 
Hawaii (the nearest port to the voleano), after calling 
at Honolulu. 

If you have only a limited time, the entire round 
trip from San Francisco can be made in twenty days by 
the same steamer. This gives twelve delightful days on 
the blue Pacific. 
in the island on shore. 


The remaining eight days are passed 


Another side trip from Honolulu may be made on 
either the Manoa or Lurline to the port of Kahului, island 
of Maui, from which port one may visit Iao Valley, or 
the extinct crater, Haleakala. 

The trip to Iao Valley may be taken by automobile. 
The trip to the summit of Haleakala (over 10,000 feet in 
height) is made by rail, automobile and horseback. The 
trip is made in the evening, so as to witness the sunrise, 
which is unexcelled in gorgeousness anywhere. 
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